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The President of Dartmouth College defends youth in our colleges 
and defines the function of education as seeking truth rather than con- 
serving faith. 
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“Faith of the fathers” is a phrase for the past. By so much as we value the 
conjuring. It awakens latent instincts of memories and enhance the reputations 
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standing. Of these we can never know 
too much. 

All in all, however, it is more impor- 
tant to know how such men felt than it 
is to know what they did. Action is al- 
ways subject to coercions and restric- 
tions to which thought is far less sus- 
ceptible. It is for this reason that phi- 
losophy, when it records what men 
have thought, is more important than 
history, when it records only what men 
have done. 

Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, said the apostle. Obviously the at- 
tainment of an objective puts an end to 
faith. Faith deals with things distant, 
hardly to be understood, and reasonably 
to be sought in devious ways. 

It is in regard to the vision of the 
fathers, then, that we ought to know, 
if we would know their faith; not pri- 
marily of the action they took in at- 
tempt to materialize the vision. Many 
a man, had he been given longer life 
and greater experience, would have 
sought the realization of his aspirations 
by paths quite opposite to and by meth- 
ods quite different from those to which 
he actually committed himself. 

It is as idle to speculate on what men 
wished by giving attention solely to 
procedures by which they sought their 
ends as it would be to attempt to define 
the destination of a man by the ship on 
which he might be found. The trans- 
atlantic liner from New York may be 
the chosen medium for reaching either 
the Orient or South America. Certainly 
Hamilton and Jefferson had little in 
common in their desires for what gov- 
ernment should be and do. Yet each ac- 
cepted the Constitutional Convention 
as a desirable agent for accomplishing 
his purpose. 

Again, accepting the phrase without 


too much effort at definition, what 
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faiths and what fathers are we to look 
to for authoritative guidance? 

It was the faith of the fathers which 
forced the hemlock to the lips of Soc- 
rates and crucified Jesus on the cross. 
It was the faith of the fathers which 
denied Roger Bacon the opportunity to 
advance by centuries the pursuit of sci- 
entific learning and compelled Galileo 
to deny what he knew to be true. It was 
the faith of the fathers which fought 
the growing spirit of nationalism when 
this began to oppose church domina- 
tion. Again, now, the faith of the fa- 
thers is invoked to enhance national- 
ism, and to defend isolationism and the 
opportunities for self-aggrandizement 
against development of a spirit of ra- 
tional good-will among the peoples of 
the earth. 


II 


Again and again, in one form or an- 
other, the charge is levelled at the 
American college that it is not properly 
responsive to the demand that it con- 
serve the faith of the fathers. 

Is this true? 

In the sense in which the question is 
usually asked, the answer undoubtedly 
must be that the assertion is true. In 
the sense, however, that the question 
must be asked, if we are to assume an 
advantage to mankind in education, the 
answer 1s an emphatic and categorical 
“No.” 

In view of the wide-spread interest 
in the American college, it would be 
well if there were a larger knowledge 
of what its function is and if there were 
a greater comprehension of the theory 
on which it works. 

Education is mental enlargement. 
Its possibilities of development are in 
awakened minds. Its stages are by imi- 
tation, first; then by the effect of verbal 




















WHAT DOES A BANK ADVERTISE FOR ? 








HY does a Bank whose place of business is 
in one of our many cities advertise in this 
national magazine ? 


Chiefly, because of the amazing rate at which 
Big Business is nationalizing itself; 


Because of the continually widening distribu- 
tion of credit, and the need for spreading deposit 
accounts to meet many local requirements; 


Because the long-maintained “‘ Eastern” money 
market is now just one of a dozen “ markets”’; and 


Because we have grown into one closely-knit 
country, brought down to a fairly small commu- 
nity by airplane, radio, wireless, telegraph, tele- 
phone, and fast trains. 


To organizations like Colgate & Company, 
Eastman Kodak Company, General Electric 
Company, and General Motors Corporation, their 
New York, Rochester, Schenectady, and Detroit 
“home office” cities mean little. Their market is 
the celebrated United States of America. They 
even look out beyond that considerable territory 
to the wide, wide world. They have their branches 
in a score of cities and for all practical purposes 
each branch is Colgate & Company, or the East- 
man Kodak Company, or the General Electric 
Company, or General Motors. 


New York, Rochester, Schenectady, and De- 
troit do not mean a great deal to them in a finan- 
cial way, either; at least, only in relation to other 
communities, for they don’t do all their banking in 
those cities. They don’t borrow all of their money 
at home even. In one of its recent institutional 
advertisements, General Motors states that in its 
financial operations it is “‘a customer of 10,000 


banks.” 


There are many of these really national busi- 
nesses. Where shall they do their banking? How 
shall they determine as between banks in New 
Orleans and Dallas, or Cleveland and Pittsburgh, 
or Kansas City and St. Louis, or Los Angeles and 


San Francisco? How shall they select individy; 
banks? How do the local banks stand with rela 
tion to each other? A hundred forces are at play 
But, to the bank that can speak out for its con 
munity in interesting advertisements ! 


and ca 


associate itself unmistakably with its market 
that is the high goal of bank advertising. It is th 


strategy of business. It is personality buildin; 
Can it make that personality stand out? What 
very important, can it give that personality 
reputation? Can it lead Big Business to visu: 
ize a certain bank when it thinks of San Fra 
cisco, New Orleans, Chicago, Philadelphia, Clev 
land, or Baltimore? Out of this strategy, out « 
the local competitive situation, arises bank adver 
tising. 

Recent improvements in the technique of bar 
advertising show how it is best applied as a n 
ness-building force. Instead of the “Statement 
Condition” type of advertising with its lack 
human interest and sales message, bankers hav 
accepted the best ideas in general business adver 
tising and have applied them to their own field 
Their sales slogan now is more a matter of mar- 
kets and trade territory than “service” or 
strength of directorate or even a respectable old 
age. It is the bank’s background, rather than 
the bank itself. That is the modern bank’s ap- 
proach to Big Business. 


That sort of advertising is an investment. It 
yields a handsome return which adds to the value 
of all the bank’s more readily admitted assets, such 
as its location, the extra beauty and strength of 
its building, its reputation, and those other items 
of courtesy and fairness which combine to secure 
and hold its place in the community. 


And these are some of the reasons why banks 
advertise in this magazine. As one banker said: 
“There is no surer, no more economical, no more 
dignified and appropriate way for a bank to estab- 
lish itself as an outstanding institution than by 
the use of magazine advertising.” 





an 
No. 5 in this series will be “Investors and their Investments” 
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President Lincoln in 1864. 


From a photograph by Brady. 


—See “A Southerner Views Lincoln,’ page 204. 
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- The Faith of the Fathers 


BY ERNEST MARTIN HOPKINS 


The President of Dartmouth College defends youth in our colleges 
and defines the function of education as seeking truth rather than con- 
serving faith. 


easily degenerate into- shibbo- 

leths. Consequently it behooves 
intelligence from time to time to con- 
sider such of these as are in general use. 
The more persuasive one proves to be, 
the more carefully it should be analyzed 
to understand its exact significance. 

“Faith of the fathers” is a phrase for 
conjuring. It awakens latent instincts of 
loyalty. It connotes humility in the light 
of experience. It suggests respect for au- 
thority. 

The validity of its influence, how- 
ever, is contingent upon the interpreta- 
tion put upon it. Here, as in so many 
other cases, the spirit maketh alive but 
the letter killeth. 

If we crave freedom for the mind and 
opportunity for self-expression of the 
soul of man, we do ill to ignore the for- 
getfulness of self, the courage, and the 
consecration with which the forefathers 
struggled for like ends. If we desire or- 
der and constructive effort, we have in- 
spiring examples in the past of men 
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who abnegated self, subordinated opin- 
ion, and forewent the rewards of leader- 
ship in the interest of co-operation for 
the common good. 

It would be presumptuous to suppose 
that men inherently greater, bolder, or 
better disposed toward their fellows 
would be found in the future than in 
the past. By so much as we value the 
memories and enhance the reputations 
of these men of times gone who have 
lived and worked and wrought greatly, 
by so much do we offer incentive for 
men again so to do. The past is a trea- 
sure-house of lessons derived from ef- 
forts and accomplishments and from 
experimentation by the method of trial 
and error in the fe of men. 

Across the span of the ages which we 
call the past there stand out significant 
and important figures of men who 
greatly influenced their times, and 
others more important who personified 
the cumulative effects of their periods 
and interpreted and transmitted these 
to future generations for their under- 
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standing. Of these we can never know 
too much. 

j Allin all, however, it is more impor- 
tant to know how such men felt than it 
is to know what they did. Action is al- 
ways subject to coercions and restric- 
tions to which thought is far less sus- 
ceptible. It is for this reason that phi- 
losophy, when it records what men 
have thought, is more important than 
history, when it records only what men 
have done. 

Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, said the apostle. Obviously the at- 
tainment of an objective puts an end to 
faith. Faith deals with things distant, 
hardly to be understood, and reasonably 
to be sought in devious ways. 

It is in regard to the vision of the 
fathers, then, that we ought to know, 
if we would know their Bith ; not pri- 
marily of the action they took in at- 
tempt to materialize the vision. Many 
a man, had he been given longer life 
and greater experience, would have 
sought the realization of his aspirations 
by paths quite opposite to and by meth- 
ods quite different from those to which 
he actually committed himself. 

It is as idle to speculate on what men 
wished by giving attention solely to 
procedures by which they sought their 
ends as it would be to attempt to define 
the destination of a man by the ship on 
which he might be found. The trans- 
atlantic liner from New York may be 
the chosen medium for reaching either 
the Orient or South America. Certainly 
Hamilton and Jefferson had little in 
common in their desires for what gov- 
ernment should be and do. Yet each ac- 
cepted the Constitutional Convention 
as a desirable agent for accomplishing 
his purpose. 

Again, accepting the phrase without 
too much effort at definition, what 
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faiths and what fathers are we to look 
to for authoritative guidance? 

{ It was the faith of the fathers which 
forced the hemlock to the lips of Soc- 
rates and crucified Jesus on the cross. 
It was the faith of the fathers which 
denied Roger Bacon the opportunity to 
advance by centuries the pursuit of sci- 
entific learning and compelled Galileo 
to deny what he knew to be true. It was 
the faith of the fathers which fought 
the growing spirit of nationalism when 
this began to oppose church domina- 
tion. Again, now, the faith of the fa- 
thers is invoked to enhance national- 
ism, and to defend isolationism and the 
opportunities for self-aggrandizement 
against development of a spirit of ra- 
tional good-will among the peoples of 
the earth. 


II 


Again and again, in one form or an- 
other, the charge is levelled at the 
American college that it is not properly 
responsive to the demand that it con- 
serve the faith of the fathers. 

Is this true? 

In the sense in which the question is 
usually asked, the answer undoubtedly 
must be that the assertion is true. In 
the sense, however, that the question 
must be asked, if we are to assume an 
advantage to mankind in education, the 
answer 1s an emphatic and categorical 
“No.” 

In view of the wide-spread interest 

jin the American college, it would be 
well if there were a larger knowledge 
of what its function is and if there were 
a greater comprehension of the theory 
on which it works. 

Education is mental enlargement. 
Its possibilities of development are in 
awakened minds. Its stages are by imi- 
tation, first; then by the effect of verbal 











Ernest Martin Hopkins, eleventh President of Dartmouth College. 


From a painting by Charles Hopkinson. 
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precept and admonition; then by acqui- 
sition of knowledge through the printed 
word; and later by correlation of knowl- 
edge leading out toward abstract think- 
ing. 

The ultimate purpose of the so-called 
cultural college is aroused thoughtful- 
ness—that is, the cultivation and expan- 
sion of the minds of its students to the 
limits of their possibilities in the realms 
of abstract thinking. Premising its work 
by the cultivation of some sense of cul- 
tural values, and bulwarking it by 
an elementary store of indispensable 
knowledge, the primary interest of the 
college is in the possible capacity of its 
men to deal with abstractions and to ap- 
ply these to solving problems of our so- 
cial adjustments in our common life. 

Not all men who are accepted into 
membership in the college can become 
productive thinkers. But amongst the 
host who cannot, in many a one a sense 
of respect can be cultivated for this kind 
of thought, as can a sense of its propor- 
tionate worth as compared with the 
motivation of utilitarian thought direct- 
ed to purely material ends. 

Extending out beyond the results of 
all our scientific research and accumu- 
lation of new knowledge, out beyond 
our command of physical reserves and 
the enormous increase of power avail- 
able to the human race—out beyond, 
indeed, but particularly because of these 
—lie the impending, threatening, but 
as yet intangible problems of social ad- 
justment. 

Never was the maxim of Marcus 
Aurelius more to the point: “Men are 
created one for another: either, then, 
teach them better, or bear with them.” 
And to this might be added the reflec- 
tion of Doctor Arnold: “It is clear that 
in whatever it is our duty to act, these 
matters also it is our duty to study.” 


THE FATHERS 
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Day by day we are crowded into 
a smaller world, wherein the impact 
of individual upon individual and of 
group upon group is more frequent and 
more violent. On the one hand, a theo- 
ry of untempered individualism makes 
for anarchy. On the other hand, col- 
lectivism means standardization of op- 
portunity, mediocrity in attainment, 
and stupidity in environment. 

Are these remote alternatives ? 

In our own day we have seen the at- 
tempt in one great state to establish as 
a working political practice a proletariat 
of the workers. Now we are told of the 
contemplation in another great state of 
a plan for setting up an oligarchy of the 
selected sons of Fascism. 

Wherein but in intelligent thinking 
are the solutions to be found which 
shall restrain individual desire for the 
public good or protect the genius or tal- 
ent of the individual against the para- 
lyzing coercion of the crowd? Wherein 
but in abstract reasoning are the defini- 
tions to be established as to what consti- 
tutes service to society and as to what 
constitutes disservice ? 

Certainly maximum contribution is 
not to be made in acceptance bodily of 
a mass of principles adopted for other 
times. Nor yet is it to be made in re- 
jection en masse of practices heretofore 
valuable, because some no longer work. 
The task calls for discriminating minds 
acquainted, on the one hand, with the 
habit of speculative thought and hav- 
ing iaciein, on the other hand, of 
how the validity of evidence upon a giv- 
en point is to be determined. 

The greatest problem, then, of our 
time is how we are to adjust ourselves 
with the necessary promptness to the 
rapidly changing conditions of life. It 
is obviously vital that we shall not with- 
out due consideration overthrow the 
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structures which have been laboriously 
erected. It is essential, as well, that we 
shall properly utilize new principles 
which need to be taken into account, 
whether to remodel the structures al- 
ready builded or to replace edifices 
about to be condemned. 

In this connection also it is requisite 
that we should comprehend that social 
structures do not invariably have to be 
proved valueless before argument logi- 
cally may be made for their replace- 
ment. Their real values depend not on 
any absolute appraisal, but on their rela- 
tive worths compared with the probable 
value of creations which might take 
their places. It is as though in the realm 
of civic improvements a highly desira- 
ble city block should be foregone to 
preserve the inconsequential profit of a 
ramshackle tenement. 

The success of American industrial 
life more than upon any other principle 
has been founded on the flexibility of 
the American business man’s mind, by 
which he has been willing to demolish 
his factory, to junk his mechanical 
equipment, or to*redevise his compli- 
cated processes of manufacture, when 
by so doing he could replace these more 
efficiently. 

Yet the analogy seems to be lost upon 
us when one attempts to persuade us to 
apply the principle to social usages, po- 
litical organization, educational proce- 
dures, or religious objectives. At once 
appeal is made for holding to the faith 
of the fathers. Not only is an immediate 
attempt made to marshal public opin- 
ion to restrain action, but propaganda 
is promptly organized to discredit phil- 
osophical speculation. All of the forces 
of censorship, repression, and prohibi- 
tion are set in motion to preserve the 
theory that “whatever is” is better than 


anything that might conceivably be. 
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Hence the rise and prestige of the so- 
called patriotic societies in their multi- 
form organizations, to deny the possi- 
bilities of benefit in social change; the 
spread and power of the Ku Klux Klan 
and kindred organizations to preserve 
the antipathies and antagonisms which 
blight our capacity for scientific analy- 
sis of our social state; the strength of 
the forces of political reaction which 
hold that all capacity for wisdom in po- 
litical thought was exhausted in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787; 
and the wide-spread vogue of the funda- 
mentalists in religion who, viewing the 
great good which accrued to mankind 
nineteen hundred years ago by new 
concepts which adapted religion to the 
needs of that day, nevertheless would 
now deny to us the right to interpret 
religion into terms applicable to the 
dire need of our own times. 

It is hard doctrine for many a man 
Sto accept that what Moses or Isaiah or 
Jesus said of religion in their respective 
times or what Washington or Jefferson 
or Hamilton said of politics in theirs, is 
far less important than what these great 
leaders, with their courage and intelli- 
gence and idealism, would respectively 
say to-day in a time so different from 
the times whose thoughts they so much 
defied and so largely moulded. 

However, it is with such doctrines as 
these that true education must concern 
itself. The usefulness to society of the 
college will eventually be reckoned on 
the basis of the preparation given to men 
of a‘ given era to live their lives under- 
standingly of conditions about them, 
and serviceably to society in decades yet 
before them. 

This is peculiarly important in a pe- 
riod of such rapid change as is our own. 
Circumstances of life and habits of 
thought change more in a ten-year span 
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now than ofttimes before they have 
changed in a century. Such is the situa- 
tion which implies the necessity as never 
before that such institutions of higher 
learning as are free to do it—such, for 
instance, as the colleges—shall strive 
for the form of cen enlargement in 
their men which we call the capacity 
for abstract thought. 

Herein lies the necessity for constant 
re-examination of the content of the 
curriculum and the technic of instruc- 
tion, that subjects stimulating to the 
thinking of the undergraduate may be 
offered, and that the value of his effort 
may be determined by the conclusions 
he reaches through his own thought, 
rather than by the accuracy with which 
he reproduces the thoughts of others. 

I do not ignore herein the necessity 
for courses requiring mental discipline, 
in which shall be learned by example 
the methods essential to productive 
thought and the rigorous processes of 
combination and elimination respec- 
tively of essential and non-essential data 
before a conclusion can be accepted. 

Still, when all is said and done along 
these lines, it is the spirit of the aspira- 
tion and not the letter of the particular 
method which counts. It is the spirit 
which is important. Better the wrong 
method with the right spirit than the- 
right method uninspired. An attitude 
of confidence in the student’s ability to 
cultivate the power of thought will have 
truer educational value, I believe, than 
any process unassociated with such an 
attitude. 

It is one of the fallacies of commonly 
accepted educational theory that the in- 
terest in research and the disposition to 
undertake individual problems looking 
toward discoveries of one’s own are by 
nature exclusively within the confines 

of the graduate school’s work. 
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If the college could make its proce- 
dures more adapted to cultivating this 
instinct, even if not in a large number 
of its men, and if it could give special 
encouragement to students who showed 
incipient talent for this work, the col- 
lege course could be made a far more 
fruitful period for many an undergrad- 
uate. 

The college would thereby benefit by 
the greater zest which would attach to 
much of its work. The graduate school 
would benefit by the increased number 
of men who would gain interest in con- 
tinuing the days of formal education 
over into the graduate-school period. 
Most important of all, society would 
benefit by the increased interest in ana- 
lytical thinking which would be arous- 
ed in the three-quarters of the college 
graduates for whom the college course 
is the last stage of formal education— 
an education too frequently devised 
without taking into consideration at all 
the undergraduate’s capacity for culti- 
vating an interest in purposeful and 
self-devised thought. 

Does some one say I overestimate the 
serious interest which can be aroused in 
undergraduates of this day, or that I ex- 
aggerate in such statements the intelli- 
gent purpose which may be found in 
college students of this generation? 

If so, I wish to say a word in de- 
fense of the youth of the American col- 
leges. 

The vital point at which this genera- 
tion of college men is to be drastically 
criticised is that it has no understanding 
of the imperative necessity of self-disct- 
pline. Moreover, in the large, these men 
are impervious to attempts to give them 
comprehension that without this nei- 
ther intellectual sinew nor moral stami- 
na can be developed except by later 


struggle. I admit the grave seriousness 
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of this problem. Unless it is met and 
solved, all else may fail. 

However, what of the faith of the 
immediate fathers at this point ? Whose 
fault is this ignorance of the value of 
Spartanism in self-development except 
the fault of us who are the elders of this 
generation of youth? In this country of 
unprecedented economic surplus, where 
life has become easy and soft for the 
great mass of our population, and where 
rigid self-denial is little needed and lit- 
tle known, do we of older generations 
set any standards of self-discipline? In 
our great American delusion that to be 
busy is to be useful, do we exalt any 
idea of self-denying service? In our po- 
litical philosophy of devoting exclusive 
attention to prosperity, is there any in- 
centive to high thinking? In our avoid- 
ance of the responsibilities of maintain- 
ing homes and in our increasing ten- 
dencies instead to establish simply lodg- 
ings, in the transition from the residence 
to the apartment, is there any influence 
to strengthen family ties? 

There was something deeper than 
idle jest in the newspaper quip that one 
reason why the young people run around 
nights is that they are afraid to stay at 
home alone. 

Even our present-day conception of 
religion tends to degenerate—I quote 
Professor Whitehead—“‘into a decent 
formula wherewith to embellish a com- 
fortable life,” whereas, he continues lat- 
er, “the worship of God is not a rule of 
safety—it is an adventure of the spirit, 
a flight after the unattainable.” 

Our college youth confront a world 
of bewildering perplexities undreamed 
of in any previous generation, and face 
it unafraid. Unsupported by any con- 
siderable reason for respect for the gen- 
erations immediately preceding them, 
possessed of abundant argument for 


doubting the validity of old loyalties 
which men have eloquently declared 
and then persistently ignored, repelled 
by the interpretations of religion which 
pander to bigotry and intolerance, they 
revolt from the tawdriness and futility 
of it all. 

In search for better ways they com- 
mit new follies. They defy conventions, 
they shock sensibilities, and, too often 
and most serious, they inflict cruel hurt 
upon themselves. But in the main this 
generation of youth is an indomitable 
one, seeking to be captains of their own 
souls and promising to succeed. In 
straightforwardness, in unhypocritical 
honesty, in cleanness of thought and in- 
tegrity of action, in aspiration and ideal- 
ism, their like has not been seen before. 

The question is not more logically to 
be asked whether the colleges can find 
men worthy of their advantages than it 
is whether this oncoming generation of 
youth can find colleges qualified to un- 
derstand them and competent to inspire 
them! 


III 


Will not the interest of youth itself, 
nevertheless, as well as that of the world 
at large be best served by insistence on 
the part of the college that there are 

«boundaries beyond which the search for 
knowledge must not go? 

I do not believe so. The maiden who 
was given consent to swim but forbid- 
den to go near the water was in small 
dilemma compared with the student 
who is told to cultivate the habit of 
thought but is denied the privilege of 
thinking on those things most vital to 
him. 

The caustic cynic Voltaire, writing 
doubtless with his tongue in his cheek, 
illustrated perfectly how this sort of 
theory would work out, in his discus- 
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sion of “Faith” in the “Philosophical 
Dictionary.” Writing of the Christians, 
he says: ““The faith which they have for 
things which they do not understand is 
founded upon that which they do un- 
derstand; they have grounds of credi- 
bility. Jesus Christ performed miracles 
in Galilee; we ought, therefore, to be- 
lieve all that he said. In order to know 
what he said we must consult the 
church. The church has declared the 
books which announce Jesus Christ to 
s to be authentic. We ought, therefore, 
to believe those books. Those books in- 
form us that he who will not listen to 
the church shall be considered as a tax- 
gatherer or a pagan; we ought, there- 
fore, to listen to the church that we may 
not be disgraced and hated like the 
farmers-general. We ought to submit 
our reason to it, not with infantile and 
blind credulity, but with a docile faith, 
such as reason itself would authorize. 
Such is Christian faith, particularly the 
Roman faith, which is ‘the faith’ par 
excellence. The Lutheran, Calvinistic, 
or Anglican faith is a wicked faith.” 

The student’s attitude must rather be 
that enunciated by Francis Bacon: “It 
were better to have no opinion of God 
at all than such an opinion as is un- 
worthy of him, for the one is unbelief, 
the other is contumely; and certainly 
superstition is the reproach of the 
Deity.” 

Herein we are forced to recognize the 
limitations upon the faith of the fathers 
to be serviceable to the sons. The distil- 
lation of truth from error gives con- 
tinuously a more refined product. Thus 
the truth of one generation not only may 
but often does become superstition in 
the next. This is true of science or re- 
ligion or statecraft. Who then shall be 
given authority to say when ultimate 
truth has been defined at any point! 





One of the most difficult of the re- 
sponsibilities which have to be under- 
taken by the college is that of disasso- 
ciating the minds of its men from ac- 
ceptance, without examination, of the 
thinking of generations which have pre- 
ceded their own. All experience demon- 
strates that Froude’s comment is more 
true now even than in the decades past: 
“So absolutely has change become the 
law of our present condition, that it is 
identified with energy and moral 
health; to cease to change is to lose place 
in the great race; and to pass away from 
off the earth with the same convictions 
which we found when we entered it, is 
to have missed the best object for which 
we now seem to exist.” 

The consequences involved in accep- 
tance of these statements as facts and in 
operating on the basis of the logical de- 
ductions to be made from them are not 
to be undertaken carelessly or in any 
cavalier spirit. They involve results 
bound to be distressing to many of that 
latest of earlier generations. The faith 
of these fathers in many cases has been 
shaped by the thinking of a generation 
whose conclusions cannot, in all cases, 
be accepted by the men of generations 
yet to be. 

The responsibility of the college is 
not to the fathers but to the sons. The 
college cannot for a moment place any 
other interest above the advantage of 
the undergraduates committed to its 
care. But the process of undertaking to 
stimulate their thinking and of encour- 
aging search for their own conclusions 
is bound to be taken reluctantly, even 
though necessarily, by the college pos- 
sessed in reasonable degree of the un- 
derstanding heart. It cannot be other 
than true that the results will occasion 
anxiety to many a one who has not 


thought this proposition through. 
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However, there is no attribute of 
mankind more definitely divine than 
the power to think. Likewise, there is 
no power given to man which he has 
less inclination to use. The world was 
never so busy as now, not only in repre- 
senting error to be truth but in making 
quasi-truths over into pernicious error, 
either by the adding to truth of a modi- 
cum of untruth or in subtracting from 
truth some of the factors necessary to 
make it complete. 

We hold opinions, some of us with 
great intensity and most of us with great 
tenacity. But to what extent are these 
the product of thought? Whence do 
they come? How are they derived? On 
what basis do we judge their worth? 
How sincere are we in our eagerness to 
possess only those of genuine value? 
We crave authority for opinions which, 
by accident, have become ours. We give 
little heed to how valid opinions best 
may be acquired. 

Most of us probably are in agreement 
that truth is the ideal of the college. 
But here it is to be remembered that 
the assertion that a contention is true 
does not give it sanctity. If man is not 
free to question truth, he is not free 
authoritatively to affirm it. 

Once we give to any group or to any 
generation the final authority to define 
truth, we are on our way, almost inevi- 
tably, to the perpetuation of error. The 
college therefore must be ever watch- 
ful that it stands sincerely and gen- 
uinely for freedom of thought and, in- 
cidentally, that which is essential to 
freedom of thought—namely, freedom 
of speech. 

If a college accepts this point of view 
and is willing to be committed to it, it 
ought, by all means, to be active and not 
= in its attitude. It is essential to 

eep clearly in mind the inherent dis- 
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tinctions between a training-school and 
an educational institution. 

Truth has nothing to fear from error 
if truth be untrammelled at all times 
and if error be denied the sanctity 
conferred upon it by persecution or con- 
cealment. The method of the educa- 
tional institution in its search for truth 
calls for diversity in points of view 
and emphasis upon all capable of stim- 
ulating the student’s thought. The 
great obligation of the college is to in- 
spire men to think rather than to tell 
them what to think. The worth-while 
student’s mind is a workshop, not a 
storehouse. 

It is not to be forgotten in this con- 
nection that, as in the medical school 
one learns that health cannot be under- 
stood without understanding disease, so 
in any discussion of social welfare it is 
necessary likewise to understand those 
factors which work against the social 
and spiritual health of a people. 

It is from a background of such be- 
lief that our best colleges aspire not only 
to give their men the guidance of 
sincere and competent scholars and to 
make their students acquainted with 
those processes by which the intellectual 
wealth of the world has been acquired, 
but also to recognize the fact that their 
men need experience in hearing the ar- 
guments of the extremists and of weigh- 
ing these. If a point of view, unusual to 
the social groups from which the stu- 
dent body comes, shows itself to have 
an appeal that is attracting large groups 
of men to an extent that is likely to be 
significant to the state or to the civiliza- 
tion of the time, there is no better pe- 
riod in a man’s life in which to become 
acquainted with this, and to appraise its 
value, than in the days of undergradu- 
ate life. 

Outside opinion to the contrary, the 
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American college undergraduate is as 
competent to determine between reality 
and fallacy, between truth and error, be- 
tween sincerity and hypocrisy, as he will 
be at any later time. Whatever tempo- 
rary pose he may purport to take, it is 
nevertheless during this period of ado- 
lescence that the technic of acquiring 
belief is established and that there is of- 
fered the most ample opportunity for 
that reflective thinking which is neces- 
sary for soundness of belief. 

The story is told in the English pa- 
pers of a new discovery, called the div- 
ing-spear, utilized by the —— un- 
dertaking to salvage treasure from ships 
sunk in the North Sea during the War. 
The diver, going to great depths and 
working in the shadows of the silent 
deep with spear in hand, thrusts here 
and there where curiosity impels or 
mystery attracts. When precious metal 
be found, no matter in what unattrac- 
tive or even foul exterior encased, this 
spear, through the galvanometer at- 
tached, indicates the worth of that 
which has been touched. 

May we not assume this to be the 
function of the college of to-day work- 
ing among the problems, the conten- 
tions, and the establishments of the so- 
ciety of the time? 

Much that is valueless and some that 
is harmful will be found. This is but in- 
cidental. The criterion of value of the 


college influence will be in the purpose- 
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fulness with which its men seek that 
which is gold, and the definiteness with 
which they recognize this when they 
come into contact with it. 

Then can the “faith of the fathers” 
be sought in full confidence of finding 
and recognizing therein principles of 
eternal value for the guidance of man, 
as in the sermon of John Robinson to his 
congregation of Pilgrims, just before 
they sailed for America in 1620:“. . . 
if God should reveal anything to you by 
any other instrument of his, be as ready 
to receive it as ever you were to receive 
any truth by my ministry; for I am very 
confident that the Lord hath more 
truth and light yet to break forth out of 
his holy Word. 

“T bewail the condition of the reform- 
ed churches who are come to a period in 
religion and will go no further than the 
instruments of their reformation. The 
Lutherans cannot be drawn to go be- 
yond what Luther saw; for whatever 
part of God’s will has been imparted 
and revealed to Calvin, they will rather 
die than embrace it. And the Calvinists, 
as you see, stick where Calvin left them. 
This is a misery much to be lamented; 
for though Luther and Calvin were 
precious shining lights in their times, 
yet God did not reveal his whole will to 
them; and were they living now they 
would be as ready and willing to em- 
brace further light as that that they had 


received.” 
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The Dry West 


BY STRUTHERS BURT 


The West is again “full of open spaces and hell,” due to the failure of the dry 
farmer and the dry law, asserts a keen observer of the American scene, author 
of “The Interpreter’s House” and “The Delectable Mountains.” 


T was wet all last summer in the 
I Rocky Mountains. During the 
month of August, if I remember 
correctly, we had only two days of com- 
plete sunshine. It was wringing wet; you 
awoke to ghostly peaks wrapped in 
clouds and went to bed to the patter of 
rain on ranch-house roofs. After a while 
you got used to the wetness and came to 
look upon it as a normal = of life. 
But at first it was astonishing. I had 
not been in the West for three years, 
having been living in the perpetually 
damp but more temperate climate of 
France, and the tradition still lingered 
with me that August and September 
with us were always dry—blue and dry 
and constant. Which shows what tradi- 
tion will do, for if it hadn’t been for 
that belief I would have settled down 
contentedly to the deluge long before I 
did. Man can adjust himself to any- 
thing. But then, it wasn’t only the rain 
that astonished me. Other things as- 
tonished me. And I came to the con- 
clusion, as I often have before, that na- 
ture has a mysterious sense of poetic 
fitness. Frequently it seems to make of 
itself an appropriate background for hu- 
man action. The pathetic fallacy is not 
always fallacious. If this is so, the West 
will never be dry again. For the West 
was wet in more ways than one. 
Now it is an ancient psychological 
truth that the man who has the first 


say, right or wrong, makes the deepest 
impression. All newspaper men know 
this to be so, and many innocent men 
have been ruined because of it. If you 
call a man a liar and do it with sufh- 
cient publicity, no matter how little of 
a liar he is and how clearly he proves 
subsequently that he is not a liar, about 
him to the end of his days will cling 
subtly the aroma of untruth. And this 
applies to any statement, abstract or con- 
crete. It is, moreover, a further psycho- 
logical truth that if you repeat some- 
thing often enough, loudly enough, and 
blandly enough, 80 per cent of the 
world will believe it, no matter how 
absurdly false it may be—four out of 
every five to borrow from a well- 
known advertisement. For instance,and 
I will mention no names, there is a cer- 
tain section of the country which boasts 
of the finest climate in existence, and 
the inhabitants of this section have re- 
peated this so doggedly, both to them- 
selves and others, that a multitude of 
people actually think it to be so. There 
is no summer there and no winter; in- 
stead perpetual sunshine and balmy 
breezes. Yes, and fog up until ten 
o'clock in the morning, and cold after 
the sun sinks, and an ocean for swim- 
ming never warm enough to be satis- 
factory or sharp enough to be exhilarat- 
ing. As for myself, I have never found 
anywhere a perfect climate. Life is a 
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struggle and man was intended to make 
the best of it. Perfection comes only in 

usts. Neither in climate nor anything 
else does it blow like a trade-wind. 

But it is in the moral and political 
fields that the repeated statement car- 
ries the most deadly weight. There it 
is that the slogan is the most effective, 
so simply effective that if you put up 
enough signs merely saying, “Vote for 
Jones! Vote for Jones!” lots of people 
will. This is so, I suppose, because man 
is not naturally a moral creature—he is 
struggling to be, but he hasn’t got there, 
by any manner of means—and, in a 
lesser degree, because he is not naturally 
a political creature; no, not even if he 
happens to be an Anglo-Saxon. What 
he is really interested in is food, smiling 
at ladies, personal success, and sport. He 
likes to delegate his moral and political 
responsibilities. As a result, the people 
delegated fall into the habit of telling 
the ordinary man what to think. They 
go even farther, they tell him what he is 
thinking when he isn’t thinking it at 
all. 

As a rough-and-ready rule, if you 
want to find out just what the ordinary 
man is not thinking politically, ask his 
duly elected representatives, and if you 
want to find out what he is not think- 
ing morally, ask his minister. That is, 
ask them, and then reverse exactly what 
they say. 

But this process of delusion does not 
end there. It is more subtle. It is circu- 
lar, also vicious, and like the famous 
hoop-snake swallows its tail. Having 
told the ordinary man what he is think- 
ing, when he isn’t thinking it at all, the 
political and moral delegates, elected or 
self-appointed, proceed to fool them- 
selves. By repeating to each other this 
purely fictitious point of view of the 
ordinary man, and assuring each other 





of its validity, they come at length to be- 
lieve firmly in it themselves, and, since 
they claim to be servants of the peo- 
ple, their whole course of action is de- 
termined by a chimera. They serve a 
master who does not exist. Europe, for 
example, is told that there can be no 
further consideration of the debt ques- 
tion because the American people will 
not permit it. Permit what ? Until some- 
thing is tried no one knows what the 
American people will permit or won’t 
permit, and they are seldom allowed to 
register their permission, or lack of it, 
by means of the vote. Democracy has 
grown to be almost a synonym for a” 
simple method of preventing political 
issues from becoming clear-cut. No man 
knows anything definite about the 
American public, or any other public, 
except that it likes its taxes reduced. 
What has really happened in the Eu- 
ropean debt question is this: the Ad- 
ministration has told the American pub- 
lic not only what it is to think but what 
it is thinking, and the American public, 
entirely unconsulted, is then made the 
stalking-horse for the wishes of the Ad- 
ministration. 

The mills of the gods are famous for 
their slowness, but they are express- 
trains compared with the speed with 
which the ordinary man makes known 
his real desires. In every country there 
arises from time to time a man who is 
known as “a man of destiny.” He is 
hailed as a genius. He is not, as a rule, a 
genius, merely that rare creature—a 
public man who, instead of telling the 
people what they want, actually finds 
out what it is they do want. 

All of which leads us to this: 

In the dim, happy, historic days 
when that great moral revolution, pro- 
hibition, marched out of the Middle 
West, the astute pragmatists who were 
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back of it anticipated the cigarette in 
their knowledge of slogans, and one of 
the first slogans they used was: “The 
West is dry!” They are still using it; 
they will continue to use it. It is one of 
the best slogans they have. 

“The West is dry,” they said, “bone- 
dry. Do what you want about it, you 
will never alter that fact.” And then 
they proceeded to amplify this slogan, 
but never in a way to detract from the 
force and simplicity of the original 
statement. Being the wisest if not the 
most honest of psychologists, they knew 
that a good lie, roundly enough stated, 
is, in practical matters, worth any 
amount of truth, hampered, as the 
truth must be, by necessary shadings 
and qualifications. A falsehood, to be 
effective, should be classic in its out- 
lines. 

The West not only was dry, but it 
was the real America and the most im- 
portant segment of America, if not in 
population, then in size, potential val- 
ues, and as keeper of the American tra- 
dition. The East was so overpoweringly 
wet merely because of the large foreign 
element. All this despite Scandinavian 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, German 
Wisconsin and Missouri, and Spanish 
New Mexico. Not to dwell for any 
length of time upon the Italian wine- 
growers of the Pacific coast, who, in 
the early days of prohibition, swung 
the State of California sixty thousand 
against it, only to discover later on that 
wine grapes in bulk were worth more 
than wine grapes in bottles, a discovery 
which, in many instances, changed their 
morals completely. The fact is that, of 
the twenty-five so-called Western States, 
there are only eight where the native- 
born white American population, hav- 
ing both parents American-born, is in 


the proportion of from 66 to go per 
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cent, while in five of these States the na- 
tive-born white American population, 
having both parents American-born, 
represents less than 50 per cent of the 
total—a condition shared only in the 
rest of the thoroughly wet Eastern 
States, New York, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and New Jer- 
sey. 
But these figures did not bother the 
statisticians of the prohibition move- 
ment, nor have they bothered them to 
date. The point was to make those op- 
posed to prohibition feel that they were 
helpless midgets waving their arms in 
the face of an immense tidal wave pour- 
ing out of the heart of America; that 
they were Mrs. Partingtons endeavoring 
to sweep back the ocean with a broom. 
Obviously their opposition was hope- 
less, unpatriotic, and reactionary—the 
last, since the West has always been the 
land of progress; although, in truth, for 
the past thirty years, it has been by far 
the most conservative portion of the 
country. 

Hopeless, unpatriotic, reactionary. 
Those are hard words to get around. If 
you were against the great uprising, en- 
gineered almost entirely by people not 
in war work, you were against the ma- 
jority of your own countrymen by blood 
and were allying yourself with such un- 
American elements as the Italians, the 
Greeks, the Levantines, and the Ger- 
mans, thousands of whom at the mo- 
ment were fighting magnificently in 
the American army. 

We have recovered from the spell 
of the last two allegations. As time has 
gone on, brave souls in greater and 
greater numbers have stuck their heads 
above the deluge and, wiping the water 
from their eyes, have announced that to 
be against prohibition is not unpatriotic 
in the least—indeed, that before long it 
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may become the duty of all patriotic 
Americans to abolish it—that is, if they 
are intelligent. And some of these brave 
souls, gifted with acumen and also a 
political and historical education, have 
gone even farther and stated that for 
the life of them they cannot see why, 
ipso facto, prohibition has anything to 
do with either progress or retrogression. 
Simply that a thing is new proves noth- 
ing. There was a time when the Spanish 
inquisition was new; a cyclone is new 
the moment after it happens, so is a 
blow on the head, so is the kick of a 
mule. The subsidiary clauses of the slo- 
gan are losing their force, but the main 
part of it, the backbone of it, the state- 
ment that the West is dry, has held 
through thick and thin, rain or shine, 
despite figures, elections, and personal 
observations. If you don’t believe this, 
ask any casual acquaintance. 

There is no use fighting this amend- 
ment, you will be told—there is the 
solid West, the solid South. The best 
you can do is to try to find some way 
to get around it—to pile, in other 
words, a lie upon a lie. There is no use 
trying to nominate or elect a presiden- 
tial candidate on this score, for, in the 
first place, he can’t be nominated; in 
the second place, if nominated he can’t 
be elected, and in the third place—and 
most disingenuous, or mistaken, state- 
ment of all—if elected he can’t do any- 
thing. Perhaps not, but let some candi- 
date be elected on an antiprohibition 
platform and see how long it takes the 
majority of politicians to change their 
minds. There is such a thing as a moral 
vote, and in a democracy it is the most 
powerful vote there is and, as a general 
tule, the only time the ordinary citizen 
registers an opinion. There is another 
factor to be considered. There are very 
few realists in America and most of 
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them are in the Anti-Saloon League. For 
the most part Americans are rather 
childishly idealistic. That is the reason 
they take so many statements at their 
face value. It is a fairly safe bet, when 
you see a statement that to elect a Presi- 
dent on this issue means nothing, to as- 
sume that the statement actually means 
that those making it know that to elect 
a President on this issue would be a 
death-blow to their cause; it is a fairly 
safe bet when you see statements to the 
effect that this issue is closed and that 
it is not a political issue anyway, and 
therefore can have no place in a party 
plank, to assume that those making 
such statements know the issue is the 
liveliest one there is and that only 
through political action can anything 
be done about it. 

The American people are given to 
landslides. The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was passed in no time at all; it 
will be rescinded in the same way. We 
woke up one morning to find ourselves 
dry, we will wake up another morning 
to find ourselves—not wet, I hope, but 
temperate; not saloon-keepers, but hon- 
est citizens. 

But to return to the immediate prac- 
tical consideration. Can a candidate be 
elected if clearly he is against prohibi- 
tion ? It is the only way he can be elected 
unless he happens to be a Republican. 
No Democrat can ever win a national 
election save by the aid of dissatisfied 
Republican votes. But what about the 
solid South, “the dry West”? Exactly. 
What of them? And it is a brave man 
who will make any definite statement 
on the subject without saying, alto- 
gether clearly, that what he says is 
merely his personal opinion and per- 
sonal observation. Mr. Edwin T. Mere- 
dith, of Iowa, President Wilson’s secre- 
tary of agriculture, is courageous. The 
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Philadelphia Record quotes him as say- 
ing: “To win in 1928 the Democratic 
party needs the West. No wet can win 
the West. The West is not the seat of 
any fanatical dry sentiment based on 
moral grounds. Prohibition has been 
found good not only for the fireside 
but for the factory and for the farm. 
The proof of the prohibition pudding, 
as the West has experienced it, is the 
economic eating. Any Democrat who 
does not stand four-square for prohibi- 
tion—not only for law-enforcement— 
must abandon hope of capturing those 
States in the Mississippi valley and be- 
yond, without which our cause next 
year will be hopeless.” 

A large statement. I am neither an 
ex-secretary of agriculture nor even a 
Democrat, merely a Republican—one 
of thousands who will vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket at the next national elec- 
tion if the Democratic candidate does 
not tread too softly. But, despite my 
limitations, I should like to refer Mr. 
Meredith to the well-known records of 
the Middle Western States of Illinois, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, and, very recent- 
ly, Colorado. If they are confirmedly 
dry, then President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University is an of- 
ficer of the Anti-Cigarette League. 

It seems to me the confusion arises 
from the use of terms too embracing. 
There is a solid South made so by a 
great tragedy shared in common, and 
Will Rogers has said the last word on 
prohibition in that section when he 
said that “the South will vote dry if it’s 
sober enough to get to the polls,” but, 
as between voting for prohibition and 
voting for the Democratic ticket, the 
South will vote the Democratic ticket 
willy-nilly, and will for the next twenty 
years. There are just two things that 
are breaking the solid South, the auto- 
mobile and disgust with fundamental- 
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ism. But the process has just started. 
There is, however, no such thing as “‘the 
West.” There never has been and there 
never will be. The term “the West” is 
a bogy used to frighten Easterners. For 
twenty years I have been a citizen of a 
Far Western State, and if Mr. Meredith 
can point out one thing that my State 
and his, Iowa, have in common, save 
that both are west of the Mississippi 
River, I should like to hear it. My State 
hasn’t any factories, comparatively few 
farms, and its firesides are frequented 
by independent folk who think sardon- 
ically and hard. I am not saying that 
the two States may not vote alike; I am 
merely saying that in the past they have 
frequently not voted alike and that 
there is nothing in their previous his- 
tory or present condition to make them 
do so. 

There is no “West.” There is the 
Middle West, and after that the Far 
West, and after that the Pacific West. 
But when you have written that, you 
have just begun your category and have 
merely stated the West in its broadest 
terms. 

The Far West is divided into the 
Northwest and the Southwest and the 
tier of States that looks toward the Pa- 
cific; the Pacific West is divided both 
horizontally and perpendicularly. So 
much so that every now and then the 
talk of dividing California, Oregon, and 
Washington into six States comes to the 
fore. The coast mountains divide Ore- 
gon and Washington into two totally 
different spheres of interests, climate, 
and civilization. California is divided 
by a line that runs east and west some- 
where south of San Francisco. On the 
prohibition question, for instance, north- 
ern California is fiercely wet, southern 
California fiercely dry; western Oregon 
and Washington, if not as yet publicly 
wet, are potentially very much so. In the 
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Rocky Mountain States—although I 
hasten to add that what I am saying is 
merely personal observation, a neces- 
sary qualification, as I have stated—one 
could make, it seems to me, this divi- 
sion. 

Montana, Nevada, Wyoming, and 
New Mexico are wet; Colorado is be- 
ginning to hesitate; while Idaho, Utah, 
and Arizona are dry—the first two as- 
suredly so, the last probably. There is 
not space in which to bring proof of my 
belief, but I think that most open-mind- 
ed men, if they will study the histories 
of these States and travel through them, 
will agree with me. Montana and Ne- 
vada have already registered their opin- 
ions by an actual vote, and this despite 
Senator Walsh from the former State. 
But Senator Walsh is a man of great 
personal popularity and a convinced 
and honest prohibitionist, and in this 
case I am sure he is confusing personal 
popularity with the will of his constitu- 
ents. He belongs to that little group of 
admirable men who vote dry and live 
dry. 
As to the Middle West, I know little 
about it except that it is utterly different 
from the Far West and even the Pa- 
cific West, but what little I do know, 
and a tendency toward realism, would 
make me question how much such 
States as Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, with their vast urban popu- 
lations, have to do with such States as 
lowa, Nebraska, and Kansas. By nature 
all but Missouri are Republican, but 
even Republicans can be goaded beyond 
endurance. 

So much then for political prognosti- 
cations, worth about as much as most 
political prognostications, and in mak- 
ing them I have omitted one very im- 
portant factor where the Far West and 
the Pacific West are concerned, a fac- 
tor I haven’t time to go into now. I will 
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merely say that the Far West and the 
Pacific West still like a brave man and 
a forthright talker. Most of Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s popularity in southern Califor- 
nia comes from the fact that, right or 
wrong, he at least gives the appearance 
of saying what he thinks. Some call this 
spellbinding, but as a matter of fact the 
great spellbinders are invariably men of 
personality and usually men of open 
convictions. The Far West, the Pacific 
West like open convictions. The one 
thing in the world they detest is a pussy- 
footer. As in the case of Will Rogers, 
to quote him again, large sections of 
that country have about lost their in- 
terest in politics since Roosevelt died. 
At the present moment any honest and 
forthright man, given the gift of ora- 
tory, will be sure to win several West- 
ern States. But he will have to be forth- 
right. 

In one case I am thinking about, he 
would do well to suppress too many 
pre-nomination explanations on the 
part of Judge Olvany and Franklin 
Roosevelt, necessary as they may be— 
that is, necessary as pre-nomination, 
not post-nomination explanations — 
and simply say: “Friends, if elected 
President I am bound to uphold the 
laws and there is little I can do directly, 
but my personal opinions are this and 
that, firm and unalterable, and if you 
elect me it will not be what I can do 
but your vote which will change 
things.” 

But I have fallen into theorizing 
when what I really started out to do 
was to describe what, last summer, I ac- 
tually saw. To those who still think 
the Far West dry, personally as well as 
politically, the description may prove of 
value. I had been away from the Far 
West, as I say, for three years. My eye 
was fresh, if not unprejudiced. 

Now, to understand fully what has 
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happened to the Far West, you must 
remember that until recently it was a 
man’s country, at least the rural parts 
of it were. Its vices and its virtues were 
masculine. When the rancher and cow- 
puncher and sheep-herder, and so on, 
got drunk, as a rule they got drunk in 
male company. In the old days, when 
the country was completely womanless, 
except for imported talent, there were, 
to be sure, certain junction-points, ship- 
ping towns, railway towns, mining 
towns, where hard-boiled ladies, some- 
times known as “dancing girls,” con- 
gregated, but as the country grew gen- 
tler this blatant form of vice disappeared 
and the Far Westerner, when he turned 
loose at all, turned loose in a compara- 
tively harmless fashion—that is, in his 
own locality anyway. He rode into 
town, poured a number of drinks into 
himself, played poker until he couldn’t 
see the cards any more, and, if he was 
feeling exceptionally vigorous, shot his 
gun off a couple of times. Sometimes he 
got arrested, sometimes he didn’t. But 
it was all very friendly. The tradition 
was to wait until the end of the month 
and pay-day, and then to go to the near- 
est centre of population, usually a place 
of about two hundred inhabitants, and 
stay there until the month’s wages were 
spent. This customarily required a 
week-end of effort. After that you went 
back to the ranch and didn’t drink 
again for twenty-eight days. The aver- 
age ranch had one quart of whiskey on 
it and that was used for medicine. 

I am not saying that this was a gra- 
cious or civilized way of drinking, and 
it was so uncivilized that when prohibi- 
tion first came to the fore many Far 
Western States were in favor of it. 
There is no doubt that whiskey, con- 
sumed in this fashion, is provocative of 
untold trouble and unnecessary tragedy. 
There are lots of dead men who would 
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still be alive if they hadn’t gone into 
a barroom. And all sensible Far West- 
erners, remembering what they have 
seen, hate a drunken man like a snake. 
To the mind of the average untravelled 
Far Westerner drink meant only one 
thing—getting drunk. There was no 
lentils of wine as a fine, genial 
amelioration, of beer and whiskey, 
properly used, as aids to a man’s di- 
gestion and disposition. But if the aver- 
age Far Westerner does not yet know 
the real meaning of alcohol, he is begin- 
ning, at any rate, to find out that the 
proper way to control its use is not pro- 
hibition. 

Not long ago I wrote a prohibition 
friend—I have a few of them left—that 
the Far West was “once more filled with 
open spaces and hell.” The open spaces 
are due to the failure of the dry farmer, 
the hell is due to the failure of the dry 
law. As a writer this is not without its 
advantages—there is a recurrence, after 
thirty years, of color; but as a citizen I 
am bound to deprecate it. When next 
you go to a movie and see a picture of 
the old West with a dance-hall scene in 
it, don’t come to the conclusion, which 
five or six years ago would have been 
correct, that you are seeing a bit of his- 
tory—you are seeing the present plus 
a few changes in costume and custom. 
The Far West, thanks to the automobile 
and the Volstead Act, has sneaked up 
on the motion-pictures and drawn level. 
The skirts are just as short, cheeks and 
lips just as much rouged, but the dance- 
hall girls, instead of being imported, 
are all too often the daughters of your 
neighbors or dude-girls. Don’t misun- 
derstand me. This is no attack on the 
freedom of the present generation. I am 
entirely in favor of that freedom. Most 
of these girls are sensible girls, most of 
their escorts are nice fellows. It is ex- 
traordinary how sensible and nice the 
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majority of people inevitably remain. 
But the minority, not nice and sensible, 
and it is a fairly large minority, are cer- 
tainly not helped, nor are the sensible 
majority helped, by the fact that two or 
three times a week both minority and 
majority can ride twenty or forty miles 
to some place, totally unsupervised, in 
the middle of a forest or up a canyon, 
drink all the liquor they want, fight, 
make love, and roll home somewhere 
around dawn. Drinking, as everywhere 
else in these United States, has become 
a competitive sport, but an outlawed 
sport without rules, umpires, or any 
sort of control. 

This summer we had to send back to 
their families three young girls—nice 
young girls, too—who were working 
for us. One was about fifteen, one about 
seventeen, and one about eighteen. We 
could no longer be responsible for them, 
since they had fallen into the habit of 
being brought back to the ranch, every 
now and then, laid out like corpses just 
about the time the horse-wranglers 
were bringing in the remuda. All over 
the Far West these dance-halls have 
sprung up. Most of them are run by 
bootleggers, or a bootlegger is present. 
The automobile permits them to be lo- 
cated in the most inaccessible places. 
The Far Western parent has suc- 
cumbed, as parents of necessity have 
succumbed the world over. Children 
are on trust. Ten years—even five years 
—ago if a Far Western girl drank, and 
practically none of them did, public 
opinion punished her. Now there is no 
effective public opinion left, not on that 
subject. 

I do not wish, of course, to present 
an exaggerated picture. It is always dif- 
ficult not to do so when attempting to 
describe a condition. I do not want to 
give the impression that the sage-brush 
flats of the West are covered with frol- 
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icking parties or that its mountains re- 
ve to drunken cries. This is not true, 
and never was true. Drunkenness in 
any country has always been confined 
to a minute number, and even then 
largely to especial occasions. An inves- 
tigator for the Anti-Saloon League 
could travel from one end of the Rocky 
Mountains to the other and never see a 
drunken man, much less a drunken wo- 
man, just as prohibition investigators 
now travel about New York and Chi- 
cago and report the same state of affairs. 
They start with an exaggerated memory 
of “the good old days.” They forget 
that drunkenness always has been a 
crime, and now is doubly so. Besides, 
few men ever get so drunk that they 
cannot, in public, more or less conceal 
their condition. To glory in drunken- 
ness, to advertise it, is symptomatic of 
either an excessively free spirit or else 
a complete loss of self-respect. And, af- 
ter all, one does not see many burglars 
rolling down the street arm in arm sing- 
ing burgling songs. The Eighteenth 
Amendment has made criminals of a 
lot of us. I know a fourteen-year-old boy 
whose grandmother is a hardened one 
—due to her doctor’s instruction. 

As I have said, this state of things is 
picaresque and not without its humor 
—a sorry sort of humor, in reality. They 
are now running whiskey in by pack- 
train over the mountain trails, not con- 
tent with the mountain passes and auto- 
mobiles. The illicit still is now a feature 
of mountain scenery, where, at least to 
my knowledge, until recently it was 
unknown. The bootlegger, a totally un- 
Far-Western product, save on Indian 
reservations, is bringing the gospel of 
the Indian to the whites. Last summer 
I witnessed an oddly sardonic spectacle. 
At a dance in a small town I discovered 
that the young men were keeping their 
flasks in their letter-boxes. The post- 
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office was just across the street, and the 
box, with its brass United States seal, 
was an excellent and safe receptacle. 
It is a serious crime to break open any- 
thing bearing the seal of the United 
States. Mrs. ““Wolfmouth” Kernan— 
that’s not, of course, her real name— 
complained to me that she wasn’t going 
to let her husband run his dance-hall 
any longer—‘“too much fightin’, roar- 
in’, and drinkin’.”’ That is the first time 
I ever heard the wife of a bootlegger 
complain because her husband’s busi- 
ness was going well. I thought it either 
a muddled, or else an extraordinarily al- 
truistic point of view. At a dance a 
cow-puncher from a neighboring ranch 
knocked down an enemy and, in a jo- 
cose mood, stuck his jack-knife through 
the fleshy part of the prostrate man’s 
nose, saying that he’d “look better with 
a ring.” At the little frontier show we 


give, it took the combined efforts of all 
my partners and foremen to prevent 
gun-play. One cow-puncher had just 
jumped on another cow-puncher’s face 
with his steel-shod boots. Over the 
mountain is a little cow-town that has 


always been picturesque. Now it’s 
more so than ever. Once it boasted of 
one saloon; to-day, unless I am grossly 
misinformed, it has at least three. Satur- 
day nights there are full of incident. To 
begin with, there are the cattle and 
sheep elements, and to end with, there 
are a lot of young Easterners, remittance 
men, sent out for the purpose of keep- 
ing them away from drink. Oh, and I 
forgot—there is also a logging-camp up 
in the hills. 

How does the Far West get its sup- 
ply? Don’t be silly. How does any part 
of the country get its supply? And in 
the Far West there are hundreds of 
miles of open Canadian border, and, 
besides, the Far West grows wheat. 

When prohibition first went into ef- 
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fect I knew a governor of a Far West- 
ern State—not my State—who was ac- 
tively in favor of it, although he never 
travelled without a dress-suit case filled 
with bottles. “I’m in favor of it,” he 
said, “because I’m a cow-man, and I’m 
tired of having my hands go to town 
once a month, spend all they’ve got, 
and stay drunk for three days.” 

I saw the governor a couple of years 
later. 

“Well,” I said, “how’s prohibition 
working?” 

“Not so well.” 

"ae 

“Well, I'll tell you my experience. 
It’s brought liquor home to the ranch. 
It used to be that the cow-puncher 
drank only in town; now he drinks 
everywhere. Bunk-houses are filled 
with iiquor, and you can’t do anything 
about it.” 

And tnat was long ago, when pro- 
hibition was still a shining experiment. 
The Far West may vote solidly for pro- 
hibition, although I doubt it, but it will 
not be because it no longer knows what 
whiskey tastes like, as some blithe ideal- 
ists once predicted. 

I cannot forbear concluding with the 
following story—a true one. Speaking 
of governors made me think of it. You 
remember the ancient tale of the gov- 
ernors of North and South Carolina? 
The modern version is different and not 
so amiable. Last summer a friend of 
mine, an extremely prominent citizen 
of North Carolina, usually a most tem- 
perate man, was bitten in the finger. 
He almost lost his finger. He was talk- 
ing to a South Carolinian—I don’t 
know what else they were doing—and 
in a rash moment, being a North Caro- 
linian, he said that North Carolina was 
— better liquor than South Caro- 
ina. 

Then the trouble started. 
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Reed of Missouri 


BY CHARLES G. ROSS 


Read out of his party in 1520, Jim Reed is now one of its outstanding 
candidates for the presidency. The man is revealed in an effective 
political portrait by the head of the Washington Bureau of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Nn the bloody but unbowed head 
O of Senator James A. Reed, of 
Missouri, the Democratic State 
convention of 1920 heaped the po- 
litical ignominy—as it thought—of 
denying him a seat among the “big 
four” delegates to the national conven- 
tion at San Francisco. By this act the 
State party organization officially de- 
clared the senator a pariah, with whom 
no good Democrat might hold political 
commerce without contamination. The 
verdict was confirmed and emphasized 
by the refusal of the national conven- 
tion to honor his credentials as a run-of- 
mine delegate from his home district of 
Kansas City. Jim Reed, so it seemed, 
and so it was proclaimed to the world 
by the “Rid-Us-of-Reed” clubs which 
had sprung up in the State, was a man 
without a party. So it seemed. 

“At times in my life,” Reed has said, 
“T have been licked, but I have never 
taken it lying down.” 

Certainly there was no lying down 
after his excommunication of 1920. He 
declined to change his political ways in 
the slightest. He remained an implaca- 
ble foe of American participation in the 
League of Nations, a scorner of the up- 
lift in all its forms, a scorpion-tongued 
critic of all measures that sought, in his 
opinion, to invade the Anglo-Saxon 
“right of castle.” He remained, that is 
to say, Jim Reed. 


If Reed’s fighting blood had not been 
aroused to fever heat by the enemies 
within his party, headed by President 
Wilson, it is more than likely that he 
would not have been a candidate for 
re-election to the Senate in 1922. He 
had told friends that he was tired of the 
struggle in the Senate, tired of being 
misunderstood, and wanted with his 
whole soul to get back to the practice of 
law in Kansas City. Reed being what he 
is, it was inevitable, as matters stood, 
that he should run. To those who did- 
n’t know his campaigning ability his 
case looked hopeless. His opponent for 
the nomination was Breckinridge Long, 
a wealthy man who had been third as- 
sistant secretary of state under President 
Wilson, and back of Long was the full 
force of the Wilson influence in Mis- 
souri. Long had the State organiza- 
tion, Reed was still an outcast. In the 
course of a hard-hitting career of eleven 
years in the Senate, notably by his 
attacks on the Wilson foreign policies 
and on women’s suffrage, he had 
raised up a crop of violent enemies. It 
seemed, indeed, that only by a miracle 
could he win. 

Reed went out to Missouri, took off 
his coat (literally, on occasion, as well 
as figuratively), and made a stump- 
speaking campaign that for vigor and 
effectiveness has never been equalled in 


the State. He took back nothing that he 
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had ever said, and into a good deal of 
what he had said he injected a new 
sting. He described his opponent, who 
had been the official greeter and enter- 
tainer of the foreign delegations that 
visited the United States during the war, 
as “the Administration valet.” Wilson 
broke the silence of his retirement to 
brand the Missouri senator a “marplot”’ 
and demand his political extinction. 
Reed replied that whenever the former 
President had stood on the Constitution 
of the United States and the principles 
of the Democratic party he had stood 
with him—and not otherwise. The 
League, he asserted, was never an issue 
in partisan politics. To the charge that 
he had obstructed the passage of the 
Federal Reserve Act, the great accom- 
plishment of the first Wilson adminis- 
tration, by demanding hearings and 
amendments, Reed replied by produc- 
ing a letter in which the President had 
thanked him “warmly and sincerely” 
for his aid in perfecting the measure. 

He defended himself, as always, by 
attacking. Did Missouri want a “‘rubber 
stamp” in the United States Senate? 
Then it would have to look to some one 
other than himself—to his opponent, 
for instance. He had voted his convic- 
tions on the League of Nations; he 
would continue so to vote on this and 
all other issues, whatever the head of 
the government might decree. To do 
otherwise would countenance the set- 
ting up of a despotism in America. Up 
and down the State he preached his 
creed of independence: 

“The man who is incapable of think- 
ing for himself is too great a fool to send 
to Congress. 

“The man who is too indolent to 
think for himself is too lazy to send to 
Congress. 

“The man who fears to think for 
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himself is too cowardly to send to Con- 
gress. 

“The man who would take the of- 
fice of congressman upon condition that 
he should vote according to the dicta- 
tion of some other man is too contempt- 
ible to send to Congress.” 

He got it across. The anti-League 
people, of course, were with him from 
the start. Some who had stood for vari- 
ous things that Reed had opposed said 
to themselves that, though he might be 
wrong-headed now and then, his cour- 
age and independence made him a use- 
ful man in the Senate. The wets were 
with him. Some were brought over by 
the sheer power of his oratory: it was no 
unusual thing in that remarkable cam- 
paign for a crowd to be won from sul- 
len hostility to delighted cries of “Hit 
"em again, Jim.” When the votes were 
counted it was seen that the miracle had 
happened. Single-handed, Reed had 
whipped the organization. It was sour 
consolation to his opponents to know 
that this result had been accomplished 
in part by the entrance of wet and anti- 
League Republicans of St. Louis, espe- 
cially Republicans of German descent, 
into the Democratic primary. The un- 
palatable fact remained that Jim Reed, 
who had been read out of the party two 
years before, was back in power. He 
was elected in the fall over his Republi- 
can opponent by forty-three thousand 
majority, or eighteen thousand more 
than he had got six years before. The 
mountain had come to Mahomet. 

Reed’s political stature has increased 
to a point where any list of the half- 
dozen outstanding Democrats of the 
country would have to include his name. 
He was the dominant figure of the Six- 
ty-ninth Congress. To-day he has the 
unanimous indorsement of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee as the first choice 








7. Reaa’h! 
Senator James Reed. 
From a drawing by John Clark Tidden. 
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of the party in Missouri for the presi- 
dential nomination. Has there ever 
been, anywhere, such an amazing po- 
litical comeback ? 


II 


What porridge had Jim Reed? His 
American ancestry goes back to Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians who had settled in 
Pennsylvania before the Revolution. He 
was born November 9, 1861, near 
Mansfield, Ohio, the son of a farmer, 
John A. Reed, who made a specialty of 
sheep-growing. Lured by the cheaper 
land farther west, the Reed family, tak- 
ing their sheep, moved on to Iowa and 
settled near Cedar Rapids when James 
A. Reed was three years old. Prosperity 
seemed just ahead when a new disease 
attacked the sheep and killed most of 
them. John Reed died shortly after- 
ward, leaving a widow, six children, 
the eldest fourteen and the youngest a 
baby, and a mortgage on the farm. 
James A. Reed was then eight years old. 
He was driving a span of colts to a drag 
in the field, he recalls, when the word 
was brought to him that his father was 
dying. 

Mother and children held a council. 
She put the problem: either she could 
sell the farm and use the proceeds to 
pay for their education, or the family 
could stay on the land and pay off the 
mortgage, in which case all would have 
to work. They elected to keep the farm. 
At fourteen Jim Reed was doing a 
man’s stint in the harvest-field—one 
can read part of the story to-day in the 
knots on his long, expressive hands. He 
worked nine months of the year and 
went to public school in Cedar Rapids 
the other three. 

The family turned the corner when 
Reed was eighteen. The news came that 
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farmers up in Minnesota, as the result 
of a crop failure, were selling their cattle 
“for a song.” With some money that 
his mother borrowed at a bank, Reed 
went north and bought cattle. In a few 
weeks the family had cleared enough 
money from the transaction to pay their 
debts. 

Meantime, Reed had been going to 
high school, and at sixteen had won a 
State oratorial contest. After taking a 
special course at Coe College he went 
into a law office in Cedar Rapids, where 
he read law for three years. He was 
then (1885) admitted to the bar, prac- 
tised in Cedar Rapids for eighteen 
months, married, and headed in 1887 
for the larger and more promising field 
of Kansas City. 

Reed had started making Democratic 
speeches in Iowa when he was eighteen 
and had served a term—and elected his 
ticket—as chairman of the Democratic 
committee of his county. He continued 
to make speeches for the party in Kan- 
sas City and was soon a power in local 
politics. In 1896, when he had been in 
Missouri for less than ten years, he was 
appointed county counsellor, in which 
capacity he secured the adoption of the 
union label on the county printing and 
ran up a high score of successes in the 
cases he handled. Two years later he 
was elected prosecuting attorney of the 
county, and during his fifteen months 
in that office obtained convictions in all 
except two of the two hundred and 
eighty-seven cases he brought into 
court. 

It is partly on the strength of that 
astonishing record that Reed has been 
characterized, sometimes disparagingly, 
as having a “prosecutor’s mind.” He 
has such a mind, undoubtedly, but the 
bald statistics of his convictions do not 
tell the whole story. Kansas City, he 
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has explained, needed cleaning up after 
a period of rottenness—a period when 
gamblers did as they pleased and juries 
were bribed—and he set his hand to 
the job. He went after the known 
crooks. He attributes his impressive per- 
centage of victories to his dismissal of 
“fake” cases and his rule not to indict 
unless convinced of the defendant’s 
guilt. 

Reed’s work in the prosecutor’s office 
made him such a conspicuous figure 
that he was petitioned before the end of 
his term to run as a “reform” candidate 
for mayor. Resigning as prosecutor, he 
entered the race and was nominated and 
elected. Immediately he plunged into 
another fight, this time with the trac- 
tion and other public-utility companies 
of the city, all of which had been in- 
trenched behind a thirty-year extension 
of their franchises by a subservient city 
council just before he took office. With 
the aid of the new council, in which he 
had a working majority in the lower 
house, he set out to wring concessions 
from the companies and to break the 
“combines”—a paving combine and 
others—with which the city was in- 
fested. His term expiring at the height 
of the contest, he ran again and was 
elected for another two years (1902-4). 
It is one of the senator’s most satisfying 
recollections that he smashed the “‘com- 
bines” and through a “peace agree- 
ment” with the utility companies com- 
pelled them to end certain monopolistic 
abuses. Street-car service was improved 
and extended, the company was re- 
quired to pay a percentage of its gross 
receipts into the city treasury, and the 
price of electricity and telephone ser- 
vice was brought down. 

In 1904 Reed made the political mis- 
take of starting to oppose Joseph W. 
Folk, the famous “‘boodle prosecutor” 
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of St. Louis, for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for governor. Folk, who was 
then at the top of his popularity, had 
too great a start for him, and Reed al- 
lowed himself to fade out of the picture 
before the nominating convention as- 
sembled. He came back in 1910, after 
six years devoted to his law practice in 
Kansas City, as a candidate for the Sen- 
ate. He was nominated at a State-wide 
primary over David R. Francis, of St. 
Louis, and was elected. 

All the defeats that Reed has suffered 
in his political career have been at the 
hands of conventions. He has never 
been beaten by popular vote. 


Ii 


Reed can’t be put into a word: he is 
not that simple. It is said that he is a 
fighter, and his whole career, from his 
boyhood days on his mother’s farm 
down to the present moment, shows 
that he is. It is said that he is a destruc- 
tive force in public life, and that also is 
eminently true. But it describes Reed 
inadequately to rest on either of those 
characterizations. 

Reed is not given to talking about 
himself, but he will tell you, if you sug- 
gest to him that his life has been one 
hard contest after another, that the rdéle 
of fighter has been thrust upon him. He 
resents any implication that his battling 
has been inspired by a truculent nature, 
or, indeed, by anything other than con- 
viction. “Don’t,” he once said to the 
writer, in all seriousness, “don’t call me 
a fighter.” A day or so later he was 
lashing out furiously in a Senate debate. 
Between the word and the deed there 
was, in his philosophy, no inconsis- 
tency. 

The favorite charge of Reed’s ene- 
mies is that he is “against everything.” 
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He took sarcastic notice of this in a 
Missouri campaign speech: “I have 
been called a destructive man. It has 
been charged that all my energy and 
my ‘brilliant ability’ have been devoted 
to obstructing the legislation and tear- 
ing down the programmes conceived by 
others. I have done a lot of that, thank 
God! My only regret is that I was not 
given the power to do more of it. Let 
Congress desist from its assaults upon 
the Constitution—let these ‘construc- 
tive’ legislators cease, for thirty days, 
their constant, insidious efforts to un- 
dermine the bulwark of our liberties— 
and maybe I can find time to consider 
some legislation with some common 
sense and justice in it.” 

Prior: to the great League of Nations 
fight, Reed had made a reputation in 
the Senate and the country as a vigor- 
ous, often venomous, oppositionist, but 
his attacks in the main had not been 
such as to bring him into serious colli- 
sion with the majority of his party. He 
had, it is true, disagreed with President 
Wilson on a question of Missouri pat- 
ronage, but that conflict, though a step 
in the progress of the two toward a 
final break, was far from sufficient to 
set Reed out as a rebel. He had antago- 
nized the thick-and-thin supporters of 
the Administration by his successful de- 
mand for hearings on the Federal Re- 
serve bill, in the face of the President’s 
call for immediate passage, but, as we 
have seen, he had later received a letter 
from the President commending “‘the 
sincere honesty and independence of 
judgment” he had exercised in that mat- 
ter and thanking him for his services. 
He had opposed the President’s ardent- 
ly expressed desire to have Thomas D. 
Jones, of Chicago, a director of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, made 
a member of the newly created Federal 
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Reserve Board, and had caused the 
nomination to be withdrawn, but he 
had later told the President that he 
would support Jones for any a 
not dealing with the national finances. 
He had refused to be guided by the 
President in the affair of the Panama 
Canal tolls—a burning issue of 1914— 
but in that instance he had been able to 
point for justification to a specific plank 
in the Democratic national platform. 
He had bitterly fought war-time food- 
control and begun his hot attacks upon 
Herbert Hoover—attacks not abated to 
this day—but he had supported the dec- 
laration of war and the votes of money 
for its prosecution. 

* “You can count my serious disagree- 
ments with President Wilson on the 
fingers of one hand,” Reed has told the 
writer. “I am willing to defend my po- 
sition on each of them before any audi- 
ence—and you may pick the audience.” 

In his campaign of 1922 Reed refer- 
red to the charge that he had been a 
chronic opponent of all that Wilson ad- 
vocated. 

“The charge,” he said, “is not only 
untrue, but, as the Congressional Rec- 
ord will show, is ridiculous. Its absurd- 
ity is illustrated by the fact that during 
his incumbency the President sent to 
the Senate more than forty thousand ap- 
pointments for confirmation and that I 
voted for all except six or seven. The 
Record proves that, upon questions cov- 
ered by the Democratic platform upon 
which we were both elected, there were 
no differences between the President 
and myself. Upon questions not cov- 
ered by the platform I supported the 
President when I thought him right. 
Frequently I appeared as his champion 
when the questions were important and 
even crucial to his administration.” 

With the exceptions noted and a few 
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others of minor importance, the Mis- 
souri senator had, indeed, up to the time 
of his rebellion on the League of Na- 
tions issue, been a “regular” Democrat. 
He had, for example, worked for tariff 
reduction, the direct election of United 
States senators, the bill creating the 
Children’s Bureau in the Department of 
Labor, and the ousting of William Lori- 
mer, of Illinois. After the inauguration 
of Wilson he had taken the leading part 
in the fruitful “lobby” investigation in- 
spired by the ee had defended 
Wilson’s Mexican policy, had voted for 
the Federal Farm Loan Act, had work- 
ed actively for the passage of the Ad- 
ministration’s ship-purchase bill (eulo- 
gizing the President in this connection 
as possessed of “‘the coolness and delib- 
eration of a Jefferson and the high cour- 
age of a Jackson’’), had helped to frame 
the National Defense Act, and in 1916 
had stood by the President in the fa- 
mous fight over the resolution which 
would have warned American citizens 
against travelling on armed merchant 
ships. He had voted for the confirma- 
tion of Louis D. Brandeis as a justice 
of the Supreme Court, had helped to 

ass the Adamson eight-hour railroad 
bin urged by the President, and in 1917 
had declined to join the “wilful twelve” 
who stood out against the President’s 
request for authority to arm merchant 
ships. He had resisted the “war-cabinet” 
bill, which would have deprived the 
President of much of his power to con- 
duct the war. He had supported the 
President’s veto of an immigration bill 
establishing a literacy test and his veto 
of the Volstead Act. 

The list might be extended, for many 
issues have been before the country in 
Reed’s time and he has expressed him- 
self on them all—a course of action, in- 
cidentally, which the people havea right 
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to expect from a public servant, but 
which, under our present system of 
choosing candidates, is not calculated to 
improve any one’s chances for the presi- 
dency. Enough of the record has been 
set down to es that Reed has another 
side than that stressed by his enemies: 
he did not oppose everything that Presi- 
dent Wilson wanted—far from it—and 
he is something more than an obstruc- 
tionist. 

The League fight came, and Reed 
joined the “battalion of death” against 
the President and the majority of the 
Democrats in the Senate. Thereupon 
his critics in the party turned the spot- 
light on his previous disagreements 
with the President and gave them an 
importance not warranted by the rec- 
> The impression became fixed in 
many Democratic minds, as Reed wax- 
ed more and more virulent in his as- 
saults on the League, that he was a 
cross-grained, even dangerous, person 
who was unable to work in harness 
with the rest of the party. Newspaper 
articles deepened the impression by por- 
traying him vividly as a “killer.” It was 
widely said, and believed, that he was 
opposing the League because of a row 
with the President over the postmaster- 
ship at Kansas City. He was anathema- 
tized in all ontelen Democratic gath- 
erings as a wrecker of the party. The 
Democrats in the lower house of the 
Missouri Legislature adopted resolu- 
tions calling upon him to resign, and 
the State and national conventions of 
his party, as related, cast him into outer 
darkness. 


IV 


Reed’s comeback in Missouri, begun 
in 1922, was interrupted two years 
later by the success of his enemies, 
through their control of ward and town- 
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ship conventions, in keeping him from 
being indorsed for the presidency. By 
1927 he had reached the goal. 

The return of Reed to wide-spread 
favor has been due in part to the grad- 
ual submergence of the League of Na- 
tions issue and in part to the command- 
ing role he has played in the Senate 
since 1925. It is not too much to say, 
as the New York World has said in an 
editorial not altogether complimentary 
to Reed, that “for the last three years 
he has constituted almost single-handed 
the effective Democratic opposition in 
Washington.” There are drys who find 
it possible to forgive his wetness be- 
cause of his vigilance against corruption 
in government; there are advocates of 
international co-operation who are will- 
ing to forget his gr to the 
League of Nations, the Harding trea- 
ties, and the World Court because of 
his never-ending warfare against the 
centralization of power at Washington; 
there are friends of the Mellon debt set- 
tlements who think his opposition to 
these measures counts less against him 
than his eloquent appeals for religious 
tolerance count for him; there are lib- 
erals who disagree utterly with his 
economic views, as La Follette did, but 
who admire his unwavering stand for 
personal liberty and the rights of mi- 
norities. There are some who, when 
they hear him talk, are ready to for- 
give him anything. 

Reed came to the peak of his powers 
as an orator and parliamentarian in 
the Sixty-ninth Congress. He lost his 
fight against the World Court, a fight 
in which he took the control away from 
the nominal leader, Senator Borah, but 
he gave the Administration such a scare 
that when the Senate’s reservations met 
with objections abroad Mr. Coolidge al- 
lowed the whole enterprise to lapse. In 
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a speech which long-time reporters in 
the press gallery declared was one of the 
most eloquent of his career, he lashed 
with impartial scorn the regular Repub- 
licans and the Democrats who had join- 
ed with them to pass the Mellon tax 
bill of 1926. He taunted his Demo- 
cratic colleagues savagely: “We talk 
about Thomas Jefferson, and we repudi- 
ate him in every breath. What is our 
policy to-day? Our policy chiefly is to 
find out where Andrew W. Mellon is 
going and then fall in ignominiously 
at the tail end of the procession. . . . 
I appeal to Democrats here to awaken 
to their duty to guard this country, for 
with a Republican majority in control 
the Lord God of Hosts knows that it 
needs constant guarding. We have noth- 
ing of that kind to-day. We have no 
more concert of action or continuity of 
purpose than a lot of chickens in a barn- 
yard when an owl comes sailing across 
the sky.” 

A committee was picked to hold pub- 
lic hearings on the wet and dry bills 
before Congress, and Reed, the only 
member with the slightest degree of po- 
litical wetness, ran away with the show. 
His cross-examination of dry witnesses 
kept the committee’s sessions in the 
newspaper head-lines for three weeks. 
He had a lot of whiskey-making appara- 
tus, including an ordinary steam-cooker, 
brought into the room, and using his 
cigar as a pointer demonstrated the ease 
with which liquor could be distilled at 
home. It was a superb exhibition of his 
showmanship. From General Lincoln 
C. Andrews, then in charge of the fed- 
eral prohibition forces, he drew the ad- 
mission that the legalized sale of light 
beer would assist in prohibition enforce- 
ment. Reed’s endeavor throughout the 
hearings was to show that the Volstead 
Act was being widely and openly flout- 
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ed and had bred an intolerable condi- 
tion of official lawlessness and corrup- 
tion. To the satisfaction of the wets, at 
least, he proved his point. 

What did the most to advertise Reed’s 
growing power to the country was the 
adoption of his resolution to investigate 
the senatorial primary and election cam- 
paign expenditures of 1926, and the 
resultant disclosures by a committee un- 
der his chairmanship. Without warn- 
ing, Reed called up his resolution the 
day after the “golden” Republican pri- 
mary in Pennsylvania and demanded 
its immediate passage. The Republican 
regulars were dazed. To vote for the 
resolution was to court an exposure of 
unsavory campaign methods; to vote 
against it was to risk the charge of con- 
cealment. It was a hard alternative, and 
Reed, in a speech dripping with sar- 
casm, made the most of it. The resolu- 
tion went through with only thirteen 
Republican regulars voting in the nega- 
tive. 

The investigation that followed 
brought to light, among other disquiet- 
ing facts, the expenditure of $3,000,000 
in the three-cornered Pennsylvania pri- 
mary contest which preceded the nom- 
ination of William S. Vare, and the lav- 
ish use of money by Samuel Insull, the 
Illinois public-utility magnate, on be- 
half of Frank L. Smith of that State, 
while Smith was still chairman of the 
State commission charged with the 
regulation of public utilities. In the 
course of this inquiry Reed made an op- 
portunity to place on the witness-stand 
the late Wayne B. Wheeler, general 
counsel of the Anti-Saloon League, 
whom he had often denounced in the 
Senate as a lobbyist. The clash between 
these two able fighters was a rare intel- 
lectual treat. Reed developed from his 
antagonist that $35,000,000 had been 
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spent by dry organizations in the cam- 
paign for the Eighteenth Amendment 
and that members of Congress had 
been paid “honorariums” by the Anti- 
Saloon League to make dry speeches. 

As a result of the Pennsylvania 
and Illinois campaign-fund disclosures, 
Reed received a tremendous volume of 
publicity and a demand arose for the 
exclusion of both Vare and Smith from 
the Senate. Reed’s effort to have the 
life of his investigating committee ex- 
tended through the summer recess of 
1927 was defeated in the closing hours 
of the Congress by a filibuster led by 
David A. Reed of Pennsylvania, but not 
before the Missouri senator, in a voice 
that rolled and crashed through the 
chamber, had reviewed the record and 
excoriated the “stupid, loathsome tac- 
tics” of his opponents in “clamping 
down the lid on corruption.” It was a 
masterly speech. A hard-boiled reporter 
in the press gallery was so fascinated by 
it that he forgot to take notes for the 
“running” story he was supposed to 
send to his paper. Reed made the speech 
at the end of a constant day-and-night 
vigil of twenty-nine hours. 


V 


Even the most caustic of Reed’s de- 
tractors will concede his wizardry in 
the use of words. A consummate actor, 
he can put on a menacing front and 
rake the Senate with a broadside of sat- 
ire and invective; he can smile and 
smile, and with silken words lead a vic- 
tim on the witness-stand to his destruc- 
tion; he can charm and soothe a Mis- 
souri audience with a tribute to mother- 
hood or make it cry out, with him, for 
the blood of Herbert Hoover and An- 
drew Mellon. He can move easily and 
swiftly from a savage manner to one of 
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the utmost suavity, from an ornate style 
to the simplest. He seasons his speech, 
when attacking, with epithets and pun- 
gent figures. An opponent in Missouri 
was ‘‘a steam-whistle on a fertilizer-fac- 
tory”; former Attorney-General Harry 
M. Daugherty was “the vilest insect 
that ever crawled across the page of 
time”; those who conducted the fili- 
buster at the end of the last Congress 
were ‘‘senators sitting like coyotes on a 
hill”; President Coolidge, in the face of 
the oil scandals, “remained as mum 
and inactive as a Boston oyster stranded 
on the beach in August.” 

His success in the Senate is due in 
part to the fear he inspires. He thinks 
fast on his feet. In the rough-and-tum- 
ble of debate he expects no quarter and 
gives none; at times he has not scrupled 
to overwhelm a better-informed oppo- 
nent with a torrent of words or by call- 
ing down a laugh upon him from the 
gallery. He has made enemies needless- 
ly by his frequent injection of personali- 
ties into the discussion of issues. Others 
opposed the suffrage amendment, for 
example, as vigorously as he, but the 
wrath of the suffragists became focus- 
sed upon him because of his gibes at the 
“petticoated lobbyists” of the cause. 

The effect of Reed’s speeches in the 
Senate is heightened by his physical a 
pearance. Erect and spare, with ruddy 
countenance, white ae and steady 
blue eyes, he makes an impressive— 
some would add the handsomest—fig- 
ure on the floor. He radiates physical 
and mental competence. His features 
are mobile and wonderfully expressive. 
When he smiles they have a quality— 
one hesitates to say it—almost of sweet- 
ness; when the fighting mood is on him 
they fall into grim, hard lines, with the 
thin lips pressed close together and 
pulled down at the corners. No other 
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man in the Senate can assume such a 
threatening aspect. It was thus he look- 
ed when he advanced with hunched 
shoulders upon a senator who had crit- 
icised his conduct of the campaign-fund 
investigation. His words matched his 
manner: “Intimation is the last miser- 
able refuge of a coward. A manly man 
makes his charge and stands by it; he 
does not indulge in mincing innuendo, 
which he half utters and then swallows. 
I ——_ now to take every statement 
which has been made by the senator 
and to show that it is deduhile and un- 
qualifiedly false, and to show that most 
of his statements were known by him 
to be false when he made them.” 

Reed met with scourging eloquence 
a proposal that the Senate rules be 
amended to permit a majority to curtail 
debate. A brief excerpt will give a taste 
—but only a taste—of its moving qual- 
ity: 

“Majority rule without limitation, 
without any brakes upon the particular 
set of fools who happen to be just then 
running the machinery of a govern- 
ment! The majority gibed and jeered 
when Columbus said the world was 
round. The majority threw him into a 
dungeon for having discovered a new 
world. The majority said that Galileo 
must recant or that Galileo must go to 
prison. The majority cut off the ears 
of John Pym because he dared advocate 
the liberty of the press. The majority 
south of Mason and Dixon line estab- 
lished the horrible thing called slavery, 
and the majority in the North did the 
same thing as long as it was profitable. 
Majority rule!” 

Another of Reed’s memorable efforts 
of the same session was his answer to 
the anti-Catholic speeches of Senator 
Heflin. Concluding, he said: “If my 
country means anything to me, sir, it 
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means that its Constitution is broad 
enough to protect every man in the 
right to his faith, every man in the 
right to his opinion, every man in his 
liberty of speech, in his right of peace- 
able assemblage, and in his privilege to 
print his honest thoughts. If this coun- 
try is to live, then these fountain springs 
bearing the pure waters of liberty must 
not be polluted with the poison of hate, 
covered with the slime of proscription, 
or polluted by the spirit of intolerance. 
Give me the radius of any man’s intel- 
ligence, and I will describe the circle of 
his tolerance.” 

Reed’s skill as a cross-examiner has 
made him one of the foremost inquisi- 
tors of the Senate. In the lobby investi- 
gation in the first Wilson administra- 
tion he uncovered the Havemeyer inter- 
est in the beet-sugar industry; the evi- 
dence then adduced was responsible 
twelve years later for the Senate’s rejec- 
tion of President Coolidge’s nomina- 
tion of Charles B. Warren for the at- 
torney-generalship. The Kenyon cam- 
paign-fund inquiry of 1920, in which 
Reed played a prominent part, destroy- 
ed the chances of Frank O. Lowden 
and Major-General Leonard Wood for 
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the Republican presidential nomination 
of that year. Four years later he spiked 
the Democratic boom of William G, 
McAdoo by supplying the “tip” which 
led the Walsh oil-investigating com- 
mittee to the discovery that McAdoo, 
after his retirement from the cabinet, 
had received $250,000 in fees from Ed- 
ward L. Doheny. No other man has 
such a record as a killer of presidential 
hopes. 

What of Reed’s own prospects? Reed 
is able and fearless. He is the strong 
man of the Senate. Recent political his 
tory suggests that this fact will not take 
him far on the road to the presidency. 
The last time a nomination was made 
from the ranks of the Senate the choice 
fell on a colorless man, a man who, be- 
cause he was colorless, had stirred up 
no antagonisms. He was the very an- 
tithesis of Reed. Is Reed, then, likely 
to be picked? One can only guess. He 
himself has said, in a discussion of gov- 
ernmental affairs generally, that “the 
times are ripe, and rotten ripe, for 
change.” One thing is certain: if the 
Democrats nominate him, the other 
side will know on election day that it 


has been in a fight. 
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Next month we shall present another portrait for our political 
gallery. Speaker Longworth, ex-Governor Lowden, Charles 
Evans Hughes will appear in early numbers. 
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The Midnight Parade 


By ELLIOTT WHITE SPRINGS 


“As far as I am concerned, that was the most thrilling moment of the war,” 
wrote Captain Springs, who has become famous as the chronicler 
of the fighting aviator. He is editor of “War Birds” and 
author of “Nocturne Militaire.” 


HAT was the funniest thing 

that happened during the 

War? That’s easy to answer. 
It was the midnight parade at Oxford. 
Did you ever hear about it? No? 

Well, back in September of ’17 I was 
a sergeant in command of a hundred 
and fifty American cadets quartered at 
Christ Church, at Oxford. There were 
sixty other Americans at Queen’s Col- 
lege who had come over three weeks be- 
fore we did. Bim Oliver was their top 
sergeant. Lieutenant Dwyer had been 
at Oxford but had been transferred to 
London, leaving Bim and myself with 
everything but proper authority. 

We didn’t have any American ofh- 
cers, but a British colonel was trying to 
stepmother us. 

The first outfit finished their course 
in military aeronautics with such high 
marks in the examinations and so de- 
lighted the commandant of Queen’s 
College that he gave them all passes to 
go out to dinner Saturday night. The 
system at Oxford was that no cadet 
could leave the college after dinner un- 
less he had a pass signed by the officer 
in charge of the college. He could have 
a pass only once a week. The gates were 
locked at nine every night except on the 
college’s weekly night out. The colonel 
and his staff had a bad habit of patrol- 
ling the town with flash-lights and de- 
manding passes from all the cadets they 
met. The failure of a cadet to have a 
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pass meant back to the trenches as a 
Tommy, so they usually had them or 
stayed in. 

It so happened that this Saturday 
was also Jake Stanley’s twenty-first 
birthday and, as he came into a couple 
of hundred dollars, he wanted to give a 
dinner-party to celebrate it. He was 
anxious to have it that night because he 
had some friends in the first outfit that 
he wanted to have at the party. I told 
him I thought I could arrange it and 
accepted his invitation with pleasure. 

The afternoon passed off innocently 
enough, but any one with half an eye 
could see by the crowd around the bars 
that the storm-flags were out. I filled 
out passes for six of us and we gathered 
at Boul’s, where Jake had a private 
room on the third floor. Jake had in- 
vited about ten from the first outfit and 
one officer from the colonel’s staff. The 
officer wasn’t supposed to associate so- 
cially with cadets under any circum- 
stances, so came in mufti and asked us 
to be sure and keep the fact to ourselves. 
Alan Winslow came along with his 
brother Paul, who was in the first out- 
fit. Alan was in the French Flying 
Corps and had just run over to see Paul 
for a few days, all tricked out in red 
pants and a sky-blue coat. The rest of 
the first outfit was down on the second 
floor led by Bim, in person. 

Altogether it was a fine party. Cock- 
tails and champagne flowed freely and 
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then we were each served with a two- 
quart pitcher of ale. There was a cake 
with candles and Jake arose and an- 
nounced that he was about to “‘tut the 
twake.” I must have eaten some of it, 
for the next morning my ears were full 
of icing. Callahan was playing the pi- 
ano and some one was pouring beer 
on the works to lubricate it, when I 
slipped away and went back to Christ 
Church to arrange to get them in and 
get those passes back. I sent the corporal 
on guard at the gate to bed and took his 
place myself. It was some time before 
the others came in, flitting by me like 
ghosts, leaving not only their passes but 
everything else that was in their pock- 
ets, and I destroyed the only evidence 
that they had been out. One man came 
in without the slightest motion. I 
thought at first that he was coasting on 
skates. He came up to the window and 
a hand reached in his pocket and took 
out his pass. Then he receded slowly, 
still without any motion. I thought I 
had the heebie-geebies and nearly fell 
out of the window. Then I saw him 
turn and there was another man behind 
him holding him up doing the locomo- 
tion. That was one way to get in with- 
out a pass. 

I got the full details of the party next 
morning. As the evening had grown 
cooler the bunch on the second floor 
had come up and joined Jake’s party 
and vice versa. A good time was had by 
all. At eleven they started back for the 
college and the night was as black as 
the inside of a derby. They came down 
the stairs singing, and it so happened 
that the colonel and Major Adlai were 
walking up the street about a block 
away. They saw the figures pouring out 
of the lighted hallway into the dark 
street and caught the refrain of “Bal- 
licky Bill, the Sailor.” 

“My God, Adlai,” the colonel ex- 
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claimed as his worst fears were realized, 
“the Americans have broken loose!” 
He grabbed Adlai and they made a 
dash for Boul’s to curb the riot. 

There was one man in the outfit who 
was a bare five feet in height. That 
night he was more or less having troub- 
le with his legs, which didn’t seem to 
reach the ground at the same time, and 
it was found that he required assistance. 
Two men supplied the assistance and it 
happened that they were both about 
six feet four. One got on either side and 
put an arm under his. They started out 
well, all of them walking in step, but 
as they came down the long hallway 
the two taller ones unconsciously began 
lifting higher and higher. By the time 
they reached the door, the man in the 
centre was at least a foot off the floor 
and yet was taking each step with a 
concentrated seriousness of purpose. 
This was the sight that greeted the colo- 
nel’s outraged eyes. 

“Stop!” bellowed the colonel. ““Who 
are you? Where are your passes?” 

They came to a halt in the dark street 
and half a dozen more came out and 
were — by the colonel. It was 
pitch-dark in the street, as it was against 
the law to show a light anywhere at 
night on account of the air-raids, and 
with the door closed it was impossible 
to distinguish anything. 

“Stop, all of you!” yelled the colo- 
nel; “Adlai, give me the flash-light.” 

As Adlai handed him the flash-light, 
some one pushed forward and knocked 
it out of his hand and took to his heels. 
The colonel saw red and yelled like a 
stuck pig. He spluttered and foamed at 
the mouth. The rest of them stood their 
ground, but the colonel was too mad to 
question them further and Adlai led 
him away to compose a telegram to the 
American ambassador. 

Instead of cooling down, the colo 
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nel grew madder and madder, and he 
was seized with the determination to 
find the guilty man and see that he was 
properly punished—I think he had de- 
cided on beheading as the correct thing. 
So he gathered his staff together and 
half an hour later he burst into Queen’s 
College with a battery of flash-lights 
and demanded a formation of all the 
first detachment at once. 

Most of the men had been poured 
into bed and were in no condition to 
parade. Some were only just straggling 
in. The colonel was clamorous. Each 
and every one of the detachment must 
stand before him! Every man must be 
resent. 

They tell me that it was the greatest 
sight that Oxford ever saw, certainly 
the queerest. A dark night—only a few 
stars were shining—an ancient and 
honorable courtyard, hallowed by fa- 
mous footprints and scholarly tradi- 
tions, and sixty American cadets in all 
sorts of uniforms or lack of them, try- 
ing to get into line, leaning on each 
other, drooping on door-steps, and brac- 
ing themselves against walls; while an 
irate colonel and his staff stood off fifty 
feet and waited for Heaven to strike 
them down. 

A cadet sergeant finally got out in 
front and attempted to take charge. He 
was squinting one eye, as he had de- 
cided that one eye in focus was better 
than two out of focus, and he walked as 
if he were on a tight rope. 

“Attenshun!” he commanded, and 
then got the British and American in- 
fantry regulations mixed and shouted: 
“Stand at ease! Right dress! Who ran 
where?” 

Several men in the rear rank were 
actively ill. 

“Open ranks!” he commanded un- 
dismayed. The men obeyed, some at 
right dress and some with their feet 
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spread apart and their hands behind 


their backs in the British manner. One 
man in the front rank dug his chin in 
the ground. 

“Call the roll,” directed the colonel. 
“Every man must be here!” 

The sergeant turned around as if he 
had seen the colonel for the first time. 
He rocked backward on his heels and 
gazed dumbly at the stars. He realized 
that he needed support and reached out 
to grab hold of a small tree, but he 
missed it by a yard. The colonel turned 
his flash-light on him and he closed his 
eyes and went over backward into a big 
lilac-bush. There he lay, unable to move 
and groaning heavily. Every one tit- 
tered except the colonel, who roared 
like a gored bull. 

Another sergeant, who had been put 
to bed early and had gotten a little 
sleep, stepped forward and did his best. 
He got all the men faced in the right 
direction and had the dead ones carried 
off. The line swayed backward and for- 
ward like a wheat-field in the wind. 

Then the colonel started down the 
front rank interrogating each man. He 
was satisfied with the answers until he 
came to Hampton. 

“Did you run?” demanded the colo- 
nel. 

“Sir,” says Hampton, “just what do 
you mean—run ?” 

“Answer me ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ Did you 
run?” repeated the colonel. 

“Must have a definition, sir,” says 
Hampton stubbornly; “you might not 
mean the same thing I mean when I 
say ‘run.’ For instance, if I x 

“Place this man under arrest,”’ shout- 
ed the colonel to Adlai; “I'll attend to 
him later.” 

Then he came to Mooney. 

“Did you run?” the colonel asked 
him. 

“T wasn’t on the third floor, sir,” 
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said Mooney, “I was on the second 
floor.” 

“I don’t care where you were,” 
snapped the colonel. ““What I want to 
know is whether you are the man that 
ran or not.” 

“IT wasn’t on the third floor, sir,” in- 
sisted Mooney, “I was on the second 
floor.” 

“Answer me at once,” bellowed the 
colonel; “did you, or did you not, run?” 

“T wasn’t on the third floor, sir,” re- 
peated Mooney doggedly ; “I stayed 
on the second floor all evening.” 

“Arrest this man, too, Adlai,” di- 
rected the colonel, as he moved on to 
the next man. 

“Did you run?” asked the colonel. 

The man simply reached out and 
threw his arms around the colonel’s 
neck and gently passed away on his bo- 
som. That ended the party, and the colo- 
nel went home, swearing that, as God 
was his witness, he’d have the guilty 
man before another sun set or he'd 
stand every American up before a fir- 
ing-squad. And a merciful darkness hid 
the scene as the invincible detachment 
made its way to bed. 

That was the tale I got the next 
morning before I got my tongue loose 
from the roof of my mouth. The Brit- 
ish officer in charge of Christ Church 
was much upset because he had found 
out that at ae fifty of my men had 
been out to a dance the night before. 
What was worrying him was how they 
got back in with the gate locked. I 
couldn’t help him out on that because I 
didn’t know either. The colonel was 
quite out of his head and had sent for 
Dwyer and turned the matter over to 
him. 

It wasn’t long before Dwyer sent for 
me. I went over to Queen’s and found a 


council of war in progress. Dwyer, 
Hampton, Bim, Mooney, and the two 
Winslows were represented. The colo- 
nel had threatened to complain about 
Alan to the French ambassador because 
he was present. I knew nothing about 
it and stuck to my story. 

“Well,” says Dwyer, “there’s this 
about it. Unless we turn the guilty man 
over to the colonel, you are all going to 
get into trouble. So it may be well to 
offer up a scapegoat. Do any of you 
know who ran?” 

“Yes,” says Alan Winslow, the one 
in French uniform, “if you really want 
to know I'll tell you, but it is strictly un- 
official and I'll deny it later. I was with 
him when he knocked the flash-light 
out of the colonel’s hand. It was the 
British staff-officer!” 

“In that case,” says Dwyer, “I guess 
we'll let the colonel do his damnedest. 
The first detachment leaves this after- 
noon, anyway.” 

“But what am I going to do?” | 
wailed. “We've got to stay here for 
three weeks more.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Dwyer, 
“but I can assure you of my sympathy.” 

And there were times when I needed 
it. Bim’s sixty packed up and left on the 
afternoon train for Stamford to learn 
to fly again. The colonel did not go 
down to the station to see them off, but 
everybody else in Oxford did. 

Then the colonel came down on me 
like a ton of bricks. He decided to send 
one of his staff-officers to help me main- 
tain discipline. And whom do you 
think he sent? The very officer who 
had pushed him and run. Laugh that 
off! And Dwyer couldn’t say anything, 
because he didn’t want the colonel to 
find out that he was at Bim’s party him- 
self. 


[The War’s high moment as seen through the eyes of another writer will appear next month.| 
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A Group of Character Drawings 


BY CHARLES LOCKE 


Four LirHocrapHs oF New York Types sy THE Artist WHo Was A Pupit IN 
LITHOGRAPHY OF THE LATE JosEPH PENNELL. 


It is said of Daumier, the great French character draftsman: “He looked at the life about 

him and mirrored it truthfully in his art.” The people of the streets, the workers, or his 

fellow passengers in train or bus were an endless supply of material for his lithographs 
and paintings. Cosmopolitan New York to-day is filled with types and characters 


ready at hand for the artist who will take the trouble to observe them. 
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The Greene Murder Case 


A PHILO VANCE STORY 


BY S. S. VAN DINE 


Author of ‘‘The Benson Murder Case’’ and ‘The ‘Canary’ Murder Case”’ 


Synopsis oF Precepinc Cuaprers:—In the old Greene mansion on 53d Street, by the East 
River, live Mrs. Tobias Greene, who is a paralytic, and her five grown children—two daugh- 
ters (Julia and Sibella), two sons (Chester and Rex), and an adopted daughter (Ada). At 
half past eleven on the night of November 8 Julia and Ada are shot in their bedrooms. Julia 
is killed instantly, but Ada, though wounded in the back, recovers. The police investigate, 
and conclude that the attacks were the work of an amateur housebreaker. Chester, the older 
son, is dissatisfied with the police theory, and asks Markham, the District Attorney, to look 
into the case. Markham is accompanied to the house by his intimate friend, Philo Vance, a 
young social aristocrat who has helped him unofficially in other investigations. After careful 
inquiries Markham concurs with the police theory of a burglar. But Vance takes issue with his 
conclusions, and points out various reasons why he thinks the double crime goes deeper than 

a mere casual raid by an unknown thief. 








Vill 


THE SECOND TRAGEDY 
(Friday, November 12; 8 a. m.) 


HE day after we had taken leave 
Te Markham at his office the rigor 

of the weather suddenly relaxed. 
The sun came out, and the thermome- 
ter rose nearly thirty degrees. Toward 
night of the second day, however, a 
fine, damp snow began to fall, spread- 
ing a thin white blanket over the city; 
but around eleven the skies were again 
clear. 

I mention these facts because they 
had a curious bearing on the second 
crime at the Greene mansion. Foot- 
prints again appeared on the front 
walk; and, as a result of the clinging 
softness of the snow, the police also 
found tracks in the lower hall and on 
the marble stairs. 

Vance had spent’ Wednesday and 
Thursday in his library reading desul- 
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torily and checking Vollard’s catalogue 
of Cézanne’s water-coiors. The three- 
volume edition of the “Journal de Eu- 
géne Delacroix’”* lay on his writing- 
table; but I noticed that he did not so 
much as open it. He was restless and 
distracted, and his long silences at din- 
ner (which we ate together in the liv- 
ing-room before the great log fire) told 
me only too clearly that something was 
perturbing him. Moreover, he had sent 
notes cancelling several social engage- 
ments, and we given orders to Currie, 
his valet and domestic factotum, that 
he was “‘out”’ to callers. 

As he sat sipping his cognac at the 
end of dinner on Thursday night, his 
eyes idly tracing the forms in the Re- 
noir Beigneuse above the mantel, he 
gave voice to his thoughts. 

“Pon my word, Van, I can’t shake 
the atmosphere of that damnable house. 
Markham is probably right in refusing 


* E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie., Paris, 1893. 
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to take the matter seriously—one can’t 
very well chivy a bereaved family sim- 
ply because I’m oversensitive. And yet” 
—he shook himself  slightly—“it’s 
most annoyin’. Maybe I’m becoming 
weak and emotional. What if I should 
suddenly go in for Whistlers and Bock- 
lins! Could you endure it? Miserere 
nostri! . . . No, it won’t come to that. 
But—dash it all!—that Greene murder 
is haunting my slumbers like a lamia. 
And the business isn’t over yet. There’s 
a horrible incompleteness about what's 
already occurred... .” 

It was scarcely eight o’clock on the 
following morning when Markham 
brought us the news of the second 
Greene tragedy. I had risen early, and 
was having my coffee in the library 
when Markham came in, brushing past 
the astonished Currie with only a curt 
nod. 

“Get Vance out right away—will 
you, Van Dine?” he began, without 
even a word of greeting. “Something 
serious has happened.” 

I hastened to fetch Vance, who 
grumblingly slipped into a camel’s-hair 
dressing-gown and came leisurely into 
the library. 

“My dear Markham!” he reproached 
the District Attorney. “Why pay your 
social calls in the middle of the night?” 

“This isn’t a social call,””» Markham 
told him tartly. “Chester Greene has 
been murdered.” 

“Ah!” Vance rang for Currie, and 
lighted a cigarette. “Coffee for two and 
clothes for one,” he ordered, when the 
man appeared. Then he sank into a 
chair before the fire and gave Markham 
a waggish look. “That same unique 
burglar, I suppose. A perseverin’ lad. 
Did the family plate disappear this 
time?” 

Markham gave a mirthless laugh. 

“No, the plate’s intact; and I think 
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we can now eliminate the burglar theo- 
ry. I’m afraid your premonitions were 
correct—damn your uncanny faculty!” 

“Pour out your heart-breakin’ story.” 
Vance, for all his levity, was extraor- 
dinarily interested. His moodiness of 
the past two days had given way to an 
almost eager alertness. 

“It was Sproot who phoned the news 
to Headquarters a little before mid- 
night. The operator in the Homicide 
Bureau caught Heath at home, and the 
Sergeant was at the Greene house inside 
of half an hour. He’s there now— 
ome me at seven this morning. I told 

im I’d hurry out, so I didn’t get many 
details over the wire. All I know is 
that Chester Greene was fatally shot 
last night at almost the exact hour that 
the former shootings occurred—a little 
after half past eleven.” 

“Was - in his own room at the 
time?” Vance was pouring the coffee 
which Currie had brought in. 

“I believe Heath did mention he was 
found in his bedroom.” 

“Shot from the front?” 

“Yes; through the heart, at very close 
range.” 

“Very interestin’. A duplication of 
Julia’s death, as it were.” Vance be- 
came reflective. “‘So the old house has 
claimed another victim. But why Ches- 
ter? . . . Who found him, incidental- 
1 

“Sibella, I think Heath said. Her 
room, you remember, is next to Ches- 
ter’s, and the shot probably roused her. 
But we'd better be going.” 

“Am I invited?” 

“T wish you would come.”” Markham 
made no effort to hide his desire to have 
the other accompany him. 

“Oh, I had every intention of doing 
so, don’t y’ know.” And Vance left the 
room abruptly to get dressed. 

It took the District Attorney’s car 
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but a few minutes to reach the Greene 
mansion from Vance’s house in East 
38th Street. A patrolman stood guard 
outside the great iron gates, and a plain- 
clothes man lounged on the front steps 
beneath the arched doorway. 

Heath was in the drawing-room talk- 
ing earnestly to Inspector Moran, who 
had just arrived; and two men from the 
Homicide Bureau stood by the window 
awaiting orders. The house was pecu- 
liarly silent: no member of the family 
was to be seen. 

The Sergeant came forward at once. 
His usual ruddiness of complexion was 
gone and his eyes were troubled. He 
shook hands with Markham, and then 
gave Vance a look of friendly wel- 
come. 

“You had the right dope, Mr. Vance. 
Somebody’s ripping things wide open 
here; and it isn’t swag they’re after.” 

Inspector Moran joined us, and again 
the hand-shaking ceremony took place. 

“This case is going to stir things up 
considerably,” he said. “And we're in 
for an unholy scandal if we don’t clean 
it up quickly.” 

The worried look in Markham’s eyes 
deepened. 

“The sooner we get to work, then, 
the better. Are you going to lend a 
hand, Inspector ?”” 

“There’s no need, I think,” Moran 
answered quietly. “I'll leave the police 
end entirely with Sergeant Heath; and 
now that you—and Mr. Vance—are 
here, I’d be of no use.” He gave Vance 
a pleasant smile, and made his adieus. 
“Keep in touch with me, Sergeant, and 
use all the men you want.”’* 

* Inspector William M. Moran, who died last sum- 
mer, had been the commanding officer of the De- 
tective Bureau for eight years. He was a man of rare 
and unusual qualities, and with his death the New 
York Police Department lost one of its most effi- 
cient and trustworthy officials. He had formerly been 


a well-known up-State banker who had been forced 
to close his doors during the 1907 panic. 
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When he had gone Heath gave us 
the details of the crime. 

At about half past eleven, after the 
family and the servants had retired, the 
shot was fired. Sibella was reading in 
bed at the time and heard it distinctly. 
She rose immediately and, after listen- 
ing for several moments, stole up the 
servants’ stairs—the entrance to which 
was but a few feet from her door. She 
wakened the butler, and the two of 
them then went to Chester’s room. The 
door was unlocked, and the lights in 
the room were burning. Chester Greene 
was sitting, slightly huddled, in a chair 
near the desk. Sproot went to him, but 
saw that he was dead, and immediately 
left the room, locking the door. He 
then telephoned to the police and to 
Doctor Von Blon. 

“I got here before Von Blon did,” 
Heath explained. “The doctor was out 
again when the butler phoned, and 
didn’t get the message elt nearly one 
o'clock. I was damn glad of it, because 
it gave me a chance to check up on the 
footprints outside. The minute I turned 
in at the gate I could see that somebody 
had come and gone, the same as last 
time; and I whistled for the man on the 
beat to guard the entrance until Snitkin 
arrived. Then I came on in, keeping 
along the edge of the walk; and the 
first thing I noticed when the butler 
opened the door was a little puddle of 
water on the rug in the hall. Somebody 
had recently tracked the soft snow in. 
I found a coupla other puddles in the 
hall, and there were some wet imprints 
on the steps leading up-stairs. Five min- 
utes later Snitkin gave me the signal 
from the street, at I put him to work 
on the footprints outside. The tracks 
were plain, and Snitkin was able to get 
some pretty accurate measurements.” 

After Snitkin had been put to work 
on the footprints, the Sergeant, it seem- 
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ed, went up-stairs to Chester’s room and 
made an examination. But he found 
nothing unusual, aside from the mur- 
dered man in the chair, and after half 
an hour descended again to the dining- 
room, where Sibella and Sproot were 
waiting. He had just begun his ques- 
tioning of them when Doctor Von Blon 
arrived. 

“I took him up-stairs,” said Heath, 
“and he looked at the body. He seemed 
to want to stick around, but I told him 
he’d be in the way. So he talked to Miss 
Greene out in the hall for five or ten 
minutes, and then left.” 

Shortly after Doctor Von Blon’s de- 
parture two other men from the Homi- 
cide Bureau arrived, and the next two 
hours were spent in interrogating the 
members of the household. But nobody, 
except Sibella, admitted even hearing 
the shot. Mrs. Greene was not question- 
ed. When Miss Craven, the nurse, who 
slept on the third floor, was sent in to 
her, she reported that the old lady was 
sleeping soundly; and the Sergeant 
decided not to disturb her. Nor was 
Ada awakened: according to the nurse, 
the girl had been asleep since nine 
o'clock. 

Rex Greene, however, when inter- 
viewed, contributed one vague and, as 
it seemed, contradictory bit of evidence. 
He had been lying awake, he said, at 
the time the snowfall ceased, which 
was a little after eleven. Then, about 
ten minutes later, he had imagined he 
heard a faint shuffling noise in the hall 
and the sound of a door closing softly. 
He had thought nothing of it, and only 
recalled it when pressed by Heath. A 
quarter of an hour afterward he had 
looked at his watch. It was then twenty- 
five minutes past eleven; and very soon 
after that he Pad fallen asleep. 

“The only queer thing about his 
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story,” commented Heath, “‘is the time. 
If he’s telling the tale straight, he heard 
this noise and the door shutting twenty 
minutes or so before the shot was fired, 
And nobody in the house was up at that 
time. I tried to shake him on the ques- 
tion of the exact hour, but he stuck to 
it like a leech. I compared his watch 
with mine, and it was O. K. Anyhow, 
there’s nothing much to the story. The 
wind mighta blown a door shut, or he 
mighta heard a noise out in the street 
and thought it was in the hall.” 

“Nevertheless, Sergeant,” put in 
Vance, “if I were you I’d file Rex’s 
story away for future meditation. Some- 
how it appeals to me.” 

Heath looked up sharply and was 
about to ask a question; but he changed 
his mind and said merely: “It’s filed.” 
Then he finished his report to Mark- 
ham. 

After interrogating the occupants of 
the house he had gone back to the Bu- 
reau, leaving his men on guard, and set 
the machinery of his office in operation. 
He had returned to the Greene mansion 
early that morning, and was now wait- - 
ing for the Medical Examiner, the fin- 
ger-print experts, and the official pho- 
tographer. He had given orders for the 
servants to remain in their quarters, and 
had instructed Sproot to serve breakfast 
to all the members of the family in their 
own rooms. 

“This thing’s going to take work, 
sir,” he concluded. “And it’s going to 
be touchy going, too.” 

Markham nodded gravely, and glanc- 
ed toward Vance, whose eyes were rest- 
ing moodily on an old oil-painting of 
Tobias Greene. 

“Does this new development help 
co-ordinate any of your former impres- 
sions?” he asked. 

“Tt at least substantiates the feeling 
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I had that this old house reeks with a 
deadly poison,” Vance replied. “This 
thing is like a witches’ sabbath.” He 
gave Markham a humorous smile. “I’m 
beginning to think your task is going 
to take on the nature of exorcising dev- 
ils.” 

Markham grunted. 

“T'll leave the magic potions to you. 
... Sergeant, suppose we take a look 
at the body before the Medical Exam- 
iner gets here.” 

Heath led the way without a word. 
When we reached the head of the stairs 
he took a key from his pocket and un- 
locked the door of Chester’s room. The 
electric lights were still burning—sickly 
yellow disks in the gray daylight which 
filtered in from the windows above the 
river. 

The room, long and narrow, con- 
tained an anachronistic assortment of 
furniture. It was a pen man’s apart- 
ment, with an air of comfortable un- 
tidiness. Newspapers and sports maga- 
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Chester’s bedroom. 


zines cluttered the table and desk; ash- 
trays were everywhere; an open cellaret 
stood in one corner; and a collection of 
golf-clubs lay on the tapestried Chester- 
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field. The bed, I noticed, had not been 
slept in. 

In the centre of the room, beneath 
an old-fashioned cut-glass chandelier, 
was a Chippendale “knee-hole” desk, 
beside which stood a sleepy-hollow 
chair. It was in this chair that the body 
of Chester Greene, clad in dressing- 
gown and slippers, reclined. He was 
slumped a little forward, the head 
turned slightly back and resting against 
the tufted upholstery. The light from 
the chandelier cast a spectral illumina- 
tion on his face; and the sight of it laid 
a spell of horror on me. The eyes, nor- 
mally prominent, now seemed to be 
protruding from their sockets in a stare 
of unutterable amazement; and the sag- 
ging chin and flabby parted lips inten- 
sified this look of terrified wonder. 

Vance was studying the dead man’s 
features intently. 

“Would you say, Sergeant,” he ask- 
ed, without looking up, “that Chester 
and Julia saw the same thing as they 
passed from this world?” 

Heath coughed uneasily. 

“Well,” he admitted, “something 
surprised them, and that’s a fact.” 

“Surprised them! Sergeant, you 
should thank your Maker that you are 
not cursed with an imagination. The 
whole truth of this fiendish business 
lies in those bulbous eyes and that gap- 
ing mouth. Unlike Ada, both Julia and 
Chester saw the thing that menaced 
them; and it left them stunned and 
aghast.” 

“Well, we can’t get any information 
outa them.” Heath’s practicality as usu- 
al was uppermost. 

“Not oral information, certainly. 
But, as Hamlet put it, murder, though 
it have no tongue, will speak with most 
miraculous organ.” 

“Come, come, Vance. Be tangible.” 
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Markham spoke with acerbity. “What's 
in your mind?” 

“*Pon my word, I don’t know. It’s 
too vague.” He leaned over and picked 
up a small book from the floor just be- 
neath where the dead man’s hand hung 
over the arm of the chair. “Chester 
apparently was immersed in literature 
at the time of his taking off.” He open- 
ed the book casually. “ ‘Hydrotherapy 
and Constipation.’ Yes, Chester was just 
the kind to worry about his colon. Some 
one probably told him that intestinal 
stasis interfered with the proper stance. 
He’s no doubt clearing the asphodel 
from the Elysian fields at the present 
moment preparat’ry to laying out a 
golf-course.”” 

He became suddenly serious. 

“You see what this book means, 
Markham? Chester was sitting here 
reading when the murderer came in. 
Yet he did not so much as rise or call 
out. Furthermore, he let the intruder 
stand directly in front of him. He did 
not even lay down his book, but sat 
back in his chair relaxed. Why? Be- 
cause the murderer was some one Ches- 
ter knew—and trusted! And when the 
gun was suddenly brought forth and 
pointed at his heart, he was too astound- 
ed to move. And in that second of be- 
wilderment and unbelief the trigger 
was pulled and the bullet entered is 
heart.” 

Markham nodded slowly, in deep 
perplexity, and Heath studied the atti- 
tude of the dead man more closely. 

“That’s a good theory,” the Sergeant 
conceded finally. “Yes, he musta let 
the bird get right on top of him without 
suspecting anything. Same like Julia 
did.” 

“Exactly, Sergeant. The two mur- 
ders constitute a most suggestive paral- 


lel.” 


“Still and all, there’s one point you’re 
overlooking.” Heath’s brow was rough- 
ened in a troubled frown. ‘“‘Chester’s 
door mighta been unlocked last night, 
seeing as he hadn’t gone to bed, and so 
this person coulda walked in without 
any trouble. But Julia, now, was already 
undressed and in bed; and she always 
locked her door at night. Now, how 
would you say this person with the gun 
got into Julia’s room, Mr. Vance?” 

“There’s no difficulty about that. Let 
us say, as a tentative hypothesis, that 
Julia had disrobed, switched off the 
lights, and climbed into her queenly 
bed. Then came a tap on the door—per- 
haps a tap she recognized. She rose, put 
on the trod opened the door, and 
again repaired to her bed for warmth 
while she held parley with her visitor. 
Maybe—who knows ?—the visitor sat 
on the edge of the bed during the call. 
Then suddenly the visitor produced the 
revolver and fired, and made a hurried 
exit, forgetting to switch the lights off. 
Such a Reee-theiah I don’t insist on 
the details—would square neatly with 
my idea regarding Chester’s caller.” 

“It may've been like you say,” ad- 
mitted Heath dubiously. “But why all 
the hocus-pocus when it came to shoot- 
ing Ada? That job was done in the 
dark.” 

“The rationalistic philosophers tell 
us, Sergeant”—Vance became puck- 
ishly pedantic—“that there’s a reason 
for everything, but that the finite mind 
is wofully restricted. The altered tech- 
nic of our elusive culprit when dealing 
with Ada is one of the things that is 
obscure. But you've waded a vital 


int. If we could discover the reason 
or this reversal of our inconnu’s homi- 
cidal tactics, I believe we’d be a lot for- 
rader in our investigation.” 


Heath made no reply. He stood in 
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the centre of the room running his eye 
over the various objects and pieces of 
furniture. Presently he stepped to the 
clothes-closet, pulled open the door, and 
turned on a pendant electric light just 
inside. As he stood gloomily peering at 
the closet’s contents there was a sound 
of heavy footsteps in the hall and Snit- 
kin appeared in the open door. Heath 
turned and, without giving his assistant 
time to speak, asked gruffly: 

“How did you make out with those 
footprints ?” 

“Got all the dope here.” Snitkin 
crossed to the Sergeant, and held out 
a long Manila envelope. “There wasn’t 
no trouble in checking the measure- 
ments and cutting the patterns. But 
they’re not going to be a hell of a lot 
of good, I’m thinking. There’s ten mil- 
lion guys more or less in this country 
who coulda made ’em.” 

Heath had opened the envelope and 
drawn forth a thin white cardboard 
pattern which looked like an inner sole 
of a shoe. 

“It wasn’t no pigmy who made this 
print,” he remarked. 

“That’s the catch in it,” explained 
Snitkin. ““The size don’t mean nothing 
much, for it ain’t a shoe-track. Those 
footprints were made by galoshes, and 
there’s no telling how much bigger they 
were than the guy’s foot. They mighta 
been worn over a shoe anywheres from 
a size eight to a size ten, and with a 
width anywheres from an A to a D.” 

Heath nodded with obvious disap- 
pointment. 

“You're sure about ’em being ga- 
loshes?”” He was reluctant to let what 
promised to be a valuable clew slip 
away. 

“You can’t get around it. The rubber 
tread was distinct in several places, and 


the shallow, scooped heel stood out 
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plain as day. Anyhow, I got Jerym* to 
check up on my findings.” 

Snitkin’s gaze wandered idly to the 
floor of the clothes-closet. 

“Those are the kind of things that 
made the tracks.” He pointed to a pair 
of high arctics which had been thrown 
carelessly under a boot-shelf. Then he 
leaned over and picked up one of them. 
As his eye dos 5 on it he gave a grunt. 
“This looks like the size, too.” He took 
the pattern from the Sergeant’s hand 
and laid it on the sole of the overshoe. 
It fitted as perfectly as if the two had 
been cut simultaneously. 

Heath was startled out of his depres- 
sion. 

“Now, what in hell does that mean!” 

Markham had drawn near. 

“It might indicate, of course, that 
Chester went out somewhere last night 
late.” 

“But that don’t make sense, sir,” 
objected Heath. “If he’d wanted any- 
thing at that hour of the night he'd 
have sent the butler. And, anyway, the 
shops in this neighborhood were all 
closed by that time, for the tracks were- 
n’t made till after it had stopped snow- 
ing at eleven.” 

“And,” supplemented Snitkin, “you 
can’t tell by the tracks whether the guy 
that made ’em left the house and came 
back, or came to the house and went 
away, for there wasn’t a single print on 
top of the other.” 

Vance was standing at the window 
looking out. 

* Captain Anthony P. Jerym was one of the 
shrewdest and most painstaking criminologists of the 
New York Police Department. Though he had begun 
his career as an expert in the Bertillon system of 
measurements, he had later specialized in footprints 
—a subject which he had helped to elevate to an 
elaborate and complicated science. He had spent sev- 
eral years in Vienna studying Austrian methods, and 
had developed a means of scientific photography for 


footprints which gave him rank with such men as 
Londe, Burais, and Reiss. 
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“That, now, is a most interestin’ 
point, Sergeant,” he commented. “I’d 
file it away along with Rex’s story for 

rayerful consideration.” He sauntered 
Pack to the desk and looked at the dead 
man thoughtfully. ““No, Sergeant,” he 
continued; “I can’t picture Chester 
donning gum-shoes and sneaking out 
into the night on a mysterious errand. 
I’m afraid we'll have to find another 
explanation for those footprints.” 

“Tt’s damn funny, just the same, that 
they should be the exact size of these 
galoshes.” 

“If,” submitted Markham, “‘the foot- 
prints were not Chester’s, then we’re 
driven to the assumption that the mur- 
derer made them.” 

Vance slowly took out his cigarette- 
case. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “I think we may 
safely assume that.” 


[X 


THE THREE BULLETS 
(Friday, November 12; 9 a. m.) 


At this moment Doctor Doremus, 
the Medical Examiner, a brisk, nervous 
man with a jaunty air, was ushered in 
by one of the detectives I had seen in 
the drawing-room. He blinked at the 
company, te his hat and coat on a 
chair, and shook hands with every one. 

“What are your friends trying to do, 
Sergeant?” he asked, eying the inert 
body in the chair. “Wipe out the whole 
family?” Without waiting for an an- 
swer to his grim pleasantry he went to 
the windows and threw up the shades 
with a clatter. “You gentlemen all 
through viewing the remains? If so, I’ll 
get to work.” 

“Go to it,” said) Heath. Chester 
Greene’s body was lifted to the bed and 
straightened out. “And how about the 


bullet, doc? Any chance of getting it 
before the autopsy ?” 

“How’m I going to et it without a 
probe and forceps? I ask you!”’ Doctor 
Doremus drew back the matted dress- 
ing-gown and inspected the wound. 
“But I'll see what I can do.” Then he 
straightened up and cocked his eye fa- 
cetiously at the Sergeant. “Well, I’m 
waiting for your usual query about the 
time of death.” 

“We know it.” 

“Hah! Wish you always did. This 
fixing the exact time by looking over a 
body is all poppycock anyway. The best 
we fellows can do is to approximate it. 
Rigor mortis works differently in dif- 
ferent go Don’t ever take me too 
seriously, Sergeant, when I set an exact 
hour for you.—However, let’s see. . . .” 

He ran his hands over the body on 
the bed, unflexed the fingers, moved the 
head, and put his eye close to the coagu- 
lated blood about the wound. Then he 
teetered on his toes, and squinted at the 
ceiling. 

“How about ten hours? Say, be- 
tween eleven-thirty and midnight. 
How’s that?” 

Heath laughed good-naturedly. 

“You hit it, doc—right on the head.” 

“Well, well! Always was a good 

esser.” Doctor Doremus seemed 
wholly indifferent. 

Vance had followed Markham into 
the hall. 

“An honest fellow, that archiater of 
yours. And to think he’s a public ser- 
vant of our beneficent government!” 

“There are many honest men in pub- 
lic office,” Markham reproved him. 

“I know,” sighed Vance. “Our de- 
mocracy is still young. Give it time.” 

Heath joined us, and at the same mo- 
ment the nurse appeared at Mrs. 
Greene’s door. A querulous dictatorial 
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voice issued from the depths of the 
room behind her. 

“, . + And you tell whoever’s in 
charge that I want to see him—right 
away, do you understand! It’s an out- 
rage, all this commotion and excite- 
ment, with me lying here in pain trying 
to get a little rest. Nobody shows me 
any consideration.” 

Heath made a grimace and looked 
toward the stairs; but Vance took Mark- 
ham’s arm. 

“Come, let’s cheer up the old lady.” 

As we entered the room Mrs. Greene, 
propped up as usual in bed with a pris- 
matic assortment of pillows, drew her 
shawl primly about her. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” she greeted us, 
her expression moderating. “I thought 
it was those abominable policemen 
making free with my house again. . . . 
What’s the meaning of all this distur- 
bance, Mr. Markham? Nurse tells me 
that Chester has been shot. Dear, dear! 
If people must do such things, pe do 
they have to come to my house and an- 
noy a poor helpless old woman like me? 
There are plenty of other places they 
could do their shooting in.” She ap- 
peared deeply resentful at the fact that 
the murderer should have been so in- 
considerate as to choose the Greene 
mansion for his depredations. “But I’ve 
come to expect this sort of thing. No- 
body thinks of my feelings. And if my 
own children see fit to do everything 
they can to annoy me, why should | 
expect total strangers to show me any 
consideration ?”’ 

“When one is bent on murder, Mrs. 
Greene,” rejoined Markham, stung by 
her callousness, “one doesn’t stop to 
think of the mere inconvenience his 
crime may cause others.” 

“I suppose not,” she murmured self- 


pityingly. “But it’s all the fault of my 
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children. If they were what children 
ought to be, people wouldn’t be break- 
ing in here uying to murder them.” 

“And unfortunately succeeding,” 
added Markham coldly. 

“Well, that can’t be helped.” She 
suddenly became bitter. “It’s their pun- 
ishment for the way they’ve treated 
their poor old mother, lying here for 
ten long years, hopelessly paralyzed. 
And do you think they try to make it 
easy for me? No! Here I must stay, day 
after day, suffering agonies with my 
spine; and they never give me a 
thought.” A sly look came into her 
fierce old eyes. “But oy think about 
me sometimes. Oh, yes! They think 
how nice it would be if I were out of 


the way. Then they’d get all my money. 


“T understand, madam,’ Markham 
_ in abruptly, “that you were asleep 
ast night at the time your son met his 
death.” 

“Was I? Well, maybe I was. It’s a 
wonder, though, that some one didn’t 
leave my door open just so I’d be dis- 
turbed.”’ 

“And you know no one who would 
have any reason to kill your son?” 

“How should I know? Nobody tells 
me anything. I’m a poor neglected, 
lonely old cripple. . . .” 

“Well, we won’t bother you any fur- 
ther, Mrs. Greene.” Markham’s tone 


-held something both of sympathy and 


consternation. 

As we descended the stairs the nurse 
reopened the door we had just closed 
after us, and left it ajar, no doubt in re- 
sponse to an order from her patient. 

“Not at all a nice old lady,” chuckled 
Vance, as we entered the drawing- 
room. “For a moment, Markham, I 
thought you were going to box her 
ears. 
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“I admit I felt like it. And yet I 
couldn’t help pitying her. However, 
such utter self-concentration as hers 
saves one a lot of mental anguish. She 
seems to regard this whole damnable 
business as a plot to upset her.” 

Sproot appeared obsequiously at the 
door. 

“May I bring you —— some 
coffee ?’” No emotion of any kind show- 
ed on his graven wrinkled face. The 
events of the past few days seemed not 
to have affected him in any degree. 

“No, we don’t want coffee, Sproot,” 
Markham told him brusquely. “But 
please be good enough to ask Miss Sib- 
ella if she will come here.”’ 

“Very good, sir.” 

The old man shuffled away, and a 
few minutes later Sibella strolled in, 
smoking a cigarette, one hand in the 
pocket of her vivid-green sweater-jack- 
et. Despite her air of nonchalance her 
face was pale, its whiteness contrasting 
strongly with the deep crimson rouge 
on her lips. Her eyes, too, were slightly 
haggard; and when she spoke her voice 
sounded forced, as if she were playing 
a role against which her spirit was at 
odds. She greeted us blithely enough, 
however. 

“Good morning, one and all. Beastly 
auspices for a social call.” She sat down 
on the arm of a chair and swung one 
leg restlessly. “Some one certainly has 
a grudge against us Greenes. Poor old 
Chet! He didn’t even die with his boots 
on. Felt bedroom slippers! What an 
end for an outdoor enthusiast!—Well, 
I suppose I’m invited here to tell my 
story. Where do I begin?” She rose, 
and throwing her half-burned cigarette 
into the grate, seated herself in a 
straight-backed chair facing Markham, 
folding her sinewy, tapering hands on 
the table before her. 
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Markham studied her for several mo- 
ments. 

“You were awake last night, reading 
in bed, I understand, when the shot 
was fired in your brother’s room.” 

“Zola’s ‘Nana,’ to be explicit. Moth- 
er told me I shouldn’t read it; so I got 
it at once. It was frightfully disappoint- 
ing, though.” 

“And just what did you do after you 
heard the report?” continued Mark- 
ham, striving to control his annoyance 
at the girl’s flippancy. 

“I put my book down, got up, 
donned a kimono, and listened for sev- 
eral minutes at the door. Not hearing 
anything further, I peeked out. The 
hall was dark, and the silence felt a bit 
spooky. I knew I ought to go to Chet’s 
room and inquire, in a sisterly fashion, 
about the caiedens but, to tell you the 
truth, Mr. Markham, I was rather cow- 
ardly. So I went—oh, well, let the 
truth prevail: I ram up the servants’ 
stairs and routed out our Admirable 
Crichton; and together we investigated. 
Chet’s door was unlocked, and the fear- 
less Sproot opened it. There sat Chet, 
looking as if he’d seen a ghost; and 
somehow I knew he was dead. Sproot 
went in and touched him, while | 
waited; and then we went down to the 
dining-room. Sproot did some phon- 
ing, and afterward made me some atro- 
cious coffee. A half-hour or so later this 
gentleman”—she inclined her head to- 
ward Heath—“arrived, looking dis- 
tressingly glum, and very sensibly re- 
fused a cup of Sproot’s coffee.” 

“And you heard no sound of any 
kind before the shot?” 

“Not a thing. Everybody had gone to 
bed early. The last sound I heard in 
this house was mother’s gentle and af- 
fectionate voice telling the nurse she 
was as neglectful as the rest of us, and 
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to bring her morning tea at nine sharp, 
and not to slam the door the way she 
always did. Then peace and quiet 
reigned until half past eleven when I 
heard the shot in Chet’s room.” 

“How long was this interregnum of 

uietude ?”’ asked Vance. 

“Well, mother generally ends her 
daily criticism of the family around ten- 
thirty; so I'd say the quietude lasted 
about an hour.” 

“And during that time you do not 
recall hearing a slight shuffling sound 
in the hall? Or a door closing softly?” 

The girl shook her head indifferent- 
ly, and took another cigarette from a 
small amber case she carried in her 
sweater-pocket. 

“Sorry, but I didn’t. That doesn’t 
mean, though, that people couldn’t 
have been shuffling and shutting doors 
all over the place. My room’s at the 
rear, and the noises on the river and in 
52d Street drown out almost anything 
that’s going on in the front of the 
house.” 

Vance had gone to her and held a 
match to her cigarette. 

“I say, you don’t seem in the least 
worried.” 

“Oh, why worry?” She made a ges- 
ture of resignation. “If anything is to 
happen to me, it'll happen, whatever I 
do. But I don’t anticipate an immediate 
demise. No one has i slightest reason 
for killing me—unless, of course, it’s 
some of my former bridge partners. 
But they’re all harmless persons who 
wouldn’t be apt to take extreme mea- 
sures.” 

“Still”—Vance kept his tone incon- 
sequential—“‘no one apparently had 
any reason for harming your two sis- 
ters or your brother.” 

“On that point I couldn’t be alto- 
gether lucid. We Greenes don’t confide 
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in one another. There’s a beastly spirit 
of distrust in this ancestral domain. We 
all lie to each other on general princi- 
ples. And as for secrets! Each member 
of the family is a kind of Masonic Or- 
der in himself. Surely there’s some rea- 
son for all these shootings. I simply can’t 
imagine any one indulging himself in 
this fashion for the mere purpose of pis- 
tol practice.” 

She smoked a moment pensively, 
and went on: 

“Yes, there must be a motive back of 
it all—-though for the life of me I can’t 
suggest one. Of course Julia was a vine- 
gary, unpleasant person, but she went 
out very little, and worked off her va- 
rious complexes on the family. And yet, 
she may have been leading a double life 
for all I know. When > sour old 
maids break loose from their inhibi- 
tions I understand they do the most ut- 
terly utter things. But I just can’t bring 
my mind to picture Julia with a bevy 
of jealous Romeos.” She made a comi- 
cal grimace at the thought. “Ada, on 
the other hand, is what we used to call 
in = an unknown quantity. No 
one but dad knew where she came 
from, and he would never tell. To be 
sure, she doesn’t get much time to run 
around—mother keeps her too busy. 
But she’s young and good-looking in a 
common sort of way’”—there was a 
tinge of venom in this remark—“and 
you can’t tell what connections she may 
have formed outside the sacred portals 
of the Greene mansion.—As for Chet, 
no one seemed to love him passionately. 
I never heard anybody say a good word 
for him but the golf pro at the club, and 
that was only because Chet tipped him 
like a parvenu. He had a genius for an- 
tagonizing people. Several motives for 
the shooting might be found in his 
past.” 
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“I note that you’ve changed your 
ideas considerably in regard to the cul- 
pability of Miss Ada.” Vance spoke in- 
curiously. 

Sibella looked a little shamefaced. 

“I did get a bit excited, didn’t I?” 
Then a defiance came into her voice. 
“But just the same, she doesn’t belong 
here. And she’s a sneaky little cat. 
She’d dearly love to see us all nicely 
murdered. The only person that seems 
to like her is cook; but then, Gertrude’s 
a sentimental German who likes every- 
body. She feeds half the stray cats and 
dogs in the neighborhood. Our rear 
yard is a regular pound in summer.” 

Vance was silent for a while. Sud- 
denly he looked up. 

“I gather from your remarks, Miss 
Greene, that you now regard the shoot- 
ings as the acts of some one from the 
outside.” 

“Does any one think anything else?” 
she asked, with startled anxiety. “I 
understand there were footprints in the 
snow both times we were visited. Sure- 
ly they would indicate an outsider.” 

“Quite true,” Vance assured her, a 
bit overemphatically, obviously striv- 
ing to allay whatever fears his queries 
may have aroused in her. ““Those foot- 
prints undeniably indicate that the in- 
truder entered each time by the front 
door.” 

“And you are not to have any uneasi- 
ness about the future, Miss Greene,” 
added Markham. “I shall give orders 
to-day to have a strict guard placed over 
the house, front and rear, until there is 
no longer the slightest danger of a re- 
currence of what has taken place here.” 

Heath nodded his unqualified appro- 
bation. 

“T'll arrange for that, sir. There'll be 
two men guarding this place day and 
night from now on.” 
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“How positively thrilling!” exclaim- 
ed Sibella; but I noticed a strange res- 
ervation of apprehension in her eyes. 

“We won't detain you any longer, 
Miss Greene,” said Markham, rising. 
“But I’d greatly appreciate it if you 
would remain in your room until our 
inquiries here are over. You may, of 
course, visit your mother.” 

“Thanks awf'ly, but I think I'll in- 
dulge in a little lost beauty sleep.” And 
she left us with a friendly wave of the 
hand. 

“Who do you want to see next, Mr. 
Markham?” Heath was on his feet, 
vigorously relighting his cigar. 

But before Markham could answer 
Vance lifted his hand for silence, and 
leaned forward in a listening attitude. 

“Oh, Sproot!’’ he called. “Step in 
here a moment.” 

The old butler appeared at once, 
calm and subservient, and waited with 
a vacuously expectant expression. 

“Really, y’ know,” said Vance, 
“there’s not the slightest need for you 
to hover solicitously amid the draperies 
of the hallway while we’re busy in here. 
Most considerate and loyal of you; but 
if we want you for anything we'll 
ring.” 

“As you desire, sir.” 

Sproot started to go, but Vance halt- 
ed him. 

“Now that you’re here you might 
answer one or two questions.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“First, | want you to think back very 
carefully, and tell me if you observed 
anything unusual when you locked up 
the house last night.” 

“Nothing, sir,” the man answered 
—- “Tf I had, I would have men- 
tioned it to the police this morning.” 

“And did you hear any noise or 
movement of any kind after you had 
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gone to your room? A door closing, for 
instance?” 

“No, sir. Everything was very quiet.” 

“And what time did you actually go 
to sleep?” 

“I couldn’t say exactly, sir. a 
about twenty minutes past eleven, if I 
may venture to make a guess.” 

“And were you greatly surprised 
when Miss Sibella woke you up and 
told you a shot had been fired in Mr. 
Chester’s room?” 

“Well, sir,” Sproot admitted, “I was 
somewhat astonished, though I en- 
deavored to conceal my emotions.” 

“And doubtless succeeded admira- 
bly,” said Vance dryly. “But what I 
meant was this: did you not anticipate 
something of the kind happening again 
in this house, after the other shoot- 
ings?” 

He watched the old butler sharply, 
but the man’s lineaments were as arid 
as a desert and as indecipherable as an 
expanse of sea. 

“If you will pardon me, sir, for say- 
ing so, I don’t know precisely what 
you mean,” came the colorless answer. 
“Had I anticipated that Mr. Chester 
was to be done in, so to speak, I most 
certainly would have warned him. It 
would have been my duty, sir.” 

“Don’t evade my question, Sproot.” 
Vance spoke sternly. “I asked you if 
you had any idea that a second tragedy 
might follow the first.” 

“Tragedies very seldom come singly, 
sir, if I may be permitted to say so. One 
never knows what will happen next. I 
try not to anticipate the workings of 
fate, but I strive to hold myself in read- 
iness “ 





“Oh, go away, Sproot—go quite 
away,” said Vance. “When I crave 
vague rhetoric I’ll read Thomas Aqui- 
nas.” 
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“Yes, sir.” The man bowed with 
wooden courtesy, and left us. 

His footsteps had scarcely died away 
when Doctor Doremus strode in jaun- 
tily. 

There's your bullet, Sergeant.” He 
tossed a tiny cylinder of discolored lead 
on the drawing-room table. “Nothing 
but dumb luck. It entered the fifth in- 
tercostal space and travelled diagonally 
across the heart, coming out in the post- 
axillary fold at the anterior border of 
the trapezius muscle, where I could 
feel it under the skin; and I picked it 
out with my pen-knife.” 

“All that fancy language don’t worry 
me,” grinned Heath, “so long’s I got 
the bullet.” 

He picked it up and held it in the 
palm of his hand, his eyes narrowed, his 
mouth drawn into a straight line. 
Then, reaching into his waistcoat pock- 
et, he took out two other bullets, and 
laid them beside the first. Slowly he 
nodded, and extended the sinister ex- 
hibits to Markham. 

“There’s the three shots that were 
fired in this house,” he said. ““They’re 
all .32-revolver bullets—just alike. You 
can’t get away from it, sir: all three 
people here were shot with the same 
gun.” 


X 


THE CLOSING OF A DOOR 
(Friday, November 12; 9.30 a. m.) 


As Heath spoke Sproot passed down 
the hall and opened the front door ad- 
mitting Doctor Von Blon. 

“Good morning, Sproot,” we heard 
him say in his habitually pleasant voice. 
“Anything new?” 

“No, sir, I think not.” The reply was 
expressionless. “The District Attorney 
and the police are here.—Let me take 
your coat, sir.” 
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Von Blon glanced into the drawing- 
room, and, on seeing us, halted and 
bowed. Then he caught sight of Doc- 
tor Doremus, whom he had met on the 
night of the first tragedy. 

“Ah, good morning, doctor,” he 
said, coming forward. “I’m afraid I 
didn’t thank you for the assistance you 
gave me with the young lady the other 
night. Permit me to make amends.” 

“No thanks needed,” Doremus as- 
sured him. “How’s the patient getting 
on?” 

“The wound’s filling in nicely. No 
sepsis. I’m going up now to have a look 
at her.” He turned inquiringly to the 
District Attorney. “No objection, I sup- 

se.” 

“None whatever, doctor,” said Mark- 
ham. Then he rose quickly. “We'll 
come along, if you don’t mind. There 
are a few questions I’d like to ask Miss 
Ada, and it might be as well to do it 
while you're present.” 

Von Blon gave his consent without 
hesitation. 

“Well, I'll be on my way—work to 
do,” announced Doremus breezily. He 
lingered long enough, however, to 
shake hands with all of us; and then 
the front door closed on him. 

“We'd better ascertain if Miss Ada 
has been told of her brother’s death,” 
suggested Vance, as we went up the 
stairs. “If not, I think that task logi- 
cally devolves on you, doctor.” 

The nurse, whom Sproot had no 
doubt apprised of Von Blon’s arrival, 
met us in the upper hall and informed 
us that, as far as she knew, Ada was 
still ignorant of Chester’s murder. 

We found the girl sitting up in bed, 
a magazine lying across her knees. Her 
face was still pale, but a youthful vi- 
tality shone from her eyes, which at- 
tested to the fact that she was much 


stronger. She seemed alarmed at our 
sudden appearance, but the sight of the 
doctor tended to reassure her. 

“How do you feel this morning, 
Ada?” he asked with professional geni- 
ality. “You remember these gentlemen, 
don’t you?” 

She gave us an apprehensive look; 
then smiled faintly and bowed. 

“Yes, I remember them. . . . Have 
they—found out anything about—Ju- 
lia’s death ?” 

“T’m afraid not.” Von Blon sat down 
beside her and took her hand. “‘Some- 
thing else has happened that you will 
have to know, Ada.” His voice was 
studiously sympathetic. “Last night 
Chester met with an accident e 

“An accident—oh!” Her eyes open- 
ed wide, and a slight tremor passed 
over her. ““You mean... .”” Her voice 
quavered and broke. “I know what you 
mean! ... Chester’s dead!” 

Von Blon cleared his throat and 
looked away. 

“Yes, Ada. You must be brave and 
not let it—ah—upset you too much. 
You see 4 

“He was shot!” The words burst 
from her lips, and a look of terror over- 
spread her face. “Just like Julia and 
me!” Her eyes stared straight ahead, as 
if fascinated by some horror which she 
alone could see. 

Von Blon was silent, and Vance step- 
ped to the bed. 

“We're not going to lie to you, Miss 
Greene,” he said softly. “You have 
guessed the truth.” 

“And what about Rex—and Sib- 
ella?” 

“They’re all right,” Vance assured 
her. “But why did you think your 
brother had met the same fate as Miss 
Julia and yourself?” 

She turned her gaze slowly to him. 

















THE GREENE 


“T don’t know—I just felt it. Ever 
since I was a little girl I’ve imagined 
horrible things happening in this house. 
And the other night I felt that the time 
had come—oh, I don’t know how to 
explain it; but it was like having some- 


thing happen that you’d been expect- 
ing.” 


Vance nodded understandingly. 

“It’s an unhealthy old house; it puts 
all sorts of weird notions in one’s head. 
But, of course,” he added lightly, 
“there’s nothing supernatural about it. 
It’s only a coincidence that you should 
have felt that way and that these dis- 
asters should actually have occurred. 
The police, y’ know, think it was a 
burglar.” 

The girl did not answer, and Mark- 
ham leaned forward with a reassuring 
smile. 

“And we are going to have two men 
guarding the house all the time from 
now on,” he said, “‘so that no one can 
get in who hasn’t a perfect right to be 
here.” 

“So you see, Ada,” put in Von Blon, 
“you have nothing to worry about any 
more. All you have to do now is to get 
well.” 

But her eyes did not leave Mark- 
ham’s face. 

“How do you know,” she asked, in 
a tense anxious voice, “that the—the 
person came in from the outside?” 

“We found his footprints both times 
on the front walk.” 

“Footprints—are you sure?” She put 
the question eagerly. 

“No doubt about them. They were 
perfectly plain, and they belonged to 
the person who came here and tried 
to shoot you.—Here, Sergeant”’—he 
beckoned to Heath—‘‘show the young 
lady that pattern.” 

Heath took the Manila envelope 
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from his pocket and extracted the card- 
board impression Snitkin had made. 
Ada took it in her hand and studied it, 
and a little sigh of relief parted her lips. 

“And you notice,” smiled Vance, 
“he didn’t have very dainty feet.” 

The girl returned the pattern to the 
Sergeant. Her fear had left her, and her 
eyes cleared of the vision that had been 
haunting them. 

“And now, Miss Greene,” went on 
Vance, in a matter-of-fact voice, “we 
want to ask a few questions. First of 
all: the nurse said you went to sleep at 
nine o'clock last night. Is that correct ?” 

“I pretended to, because nurse was 
tired and mother was complaining a lot. 
But I really didn’t go to sleep until 
hours later.” 

“But you didn’t hear the shot in your 
brother’s room ?” 

“No. I must have been asleep by 
then.” 

“Did you hear anything before 
that?” 

“Not after the family had gone to 
bed and Sproot had locked up.”’ 

“Were you awake very 
Sproot retired ?” 

The girl pondered a moment, frown- 
ing. 

“Maybe an hour,” she ventured final- 
ly. “But I don’t know.” 

“Tt couldn’t have been much over an 
hour,” Vance pointed out; “for the shot 
was fired shortly after half past eleven. 
—And you heard nothing—no sound 
of any kind in the hall ?” 

“Why, no.” The look of fright was 
creeping back into her face. “Why do 
you ask P” 

“Your brother Rex,” explained 
Vance, “said he heard a faint shuffling 
sound and a door closing a little after 
eleven.” 


Her eyelids drooped, and her free 


ieee after 
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hand tightened over the edge of the 
magazine she was holding. 

“A door closing. . . .” She repeated 
the words in a voice scarcely audible. 
“Oh! And Rex heard it?” Suddenly 
she opened her eyes and her lips fell 
apart. A startled memory had taken 
possession of her—a memo which 
quickened her breathing and filled her 
with alarm. “I heard that door close, 
too! I remember it now. .. .” 

“What door was it?” asked Vance, 
with subdued animation. “Could you 
tell where the sound came from?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“No— it was so soft. I’d even forgot- 
ten it until now. But I heard it! .. . Oh, 
what did it mean?” 

“Nothing probably.” Vance assumed 
an air of inconsequentiality calculated 
to alleviate her fears. ““The wind doubt- 
less.” 

But when we left her, after a few 
more questions, I noticed that her face 
still held an expression of deep anxiety. 

Vance was unusually thoughtful as 
we returned to the drawing-room. 

“I'd give a good deal to know what 
that child knows or suspects,” he mur- 
mured. 

“She’s been through a trying ex- 
perience,” returned Markham. “‘She’s 
frightened, and she sees new dangers 
in everything. But she couldn’t suspect 
anything, or she’d be only too eager to 
tell us.” 

“T wish I were sure of that.” 

The next hour or so was occupied 
with interrogating the two maids and 
the cook. Markham cross-examined 
them thoroughly not only concerning 
the immediate events touching upon 
the two tragedies, but in regard to the 
general conditions in the Greene house- 
hold. Numerous family episodes in the 
past were gone over; and when his in- 


quiries were finished he had obtained 
a fairly good idea of the domestic at- 
mosphere. But nothing that could be 
even remotely connected with the mur- 
ders came to light. There had always 
been, it transpired, an abundance of 
hatred and ill-feeling and vicious irri- 
tability in the Greene mansion. The 
story that was unfolded by the servants 
was not a pleasant one; it was a record 
—-scrappy and desultory, but none the 
less appalling—of daily clashes, com- 
plainings, bitter words, sullen silences, 
jealousies and threats. 

Most of the details of this unnatural 
situation were supplied by Hemming, 
the older maid. She was less ecstatic 
than during the first interview, al- 
though she interspersed her remarks 
with Biblical quotations and references 
to the dire fate which the Lord had 
seen fit to visit upon her sinful employ- 
ers. Nevertheless, she painted an ar- 
resting, if overcolored and prejudiced, 
picture of the life that had gone on 
about her during the past ten years. But 
when it came to explaining the methods 
employed by the Almighty in visiting 
his vengeance upon the unholy Greenes, 
she became indefinite and obscure. At 
length Markham let her go after she 
had assured him that she intended to 
remain at her post of duty—to be, as 
she expressed it, “a witness for the 
Lord” when his work of righteous dev- 
astation was complete. 

Barton, the younger maid, on the 
other hand, announced, in no uncer- 
tain terms, that she was through with 
the Greenes forever. The girl was genu- 
inely frightened, and, after Sibella and 
Sproot had been consulted, she was paid 
her wages and told she could pack her 
things. In less than half an a she 
had turned in her key and departed 
with her luggage. Such information as 


(Continued on page 245 of this number.) 
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Family Loyalty—the Chinese Problem 


BY HIRAM BINGHAM 





} The United States Senator from Connecticut, by reason of his early 

associations, has an understanding of the Chinese which varies con- 

siderably from popular feeling on the subject. This article 
results from a recent trip to the Orient. 








y first impressions of the Chi- 
M nese were gained more than 
forty years ago, when I was a 
) boy in Honolulu. My father and moth- 
er had several warm friends in the Chi- 
nese colony. My first photograph-al- 
bum contains the picture of one of these 
Chinese friends who endeared himself 
to me by his habit of making attractive 
presents to little boys, a not uncommon 
Chinese trait. Some of the nicest and 
most valuable presents I treasured in 
my childhood came from Chinese 
friends. When I was old enough to cele- 
brate the Chinese New Year by making 
| calls on the Chinese shopkeepers, rice- 
| planters, and vegetable-gardeners of my 
acquaintance, I was naturally delighted 
} to find them very generous not only 
with goodies and delicious confections 
but also with packages of firecrackers, 
which were usually carefully treasured 
for use on the succeeding Fourth of 
July! 

The best cooks in Honolulu were 
Chinese, and I always considered it a 
privilege to be invited to partake of the 
delicacies prepared by Ah Sam, Ah 
Sing, or Ah Fat. Their soups, curries, 
and gravies were unexcelled. Not until 
my recent visit to China, however, did 
I realize that the variety and delicacy of 
dishes at a family dinner-party in Pe- 
king can only be equalled in Paris or in 
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some great hotel whose chef learned his 
lessons in France. 

As a boy I had known the Chinese 
as generous, kindly, courteous, and 
faithful. No prejudice against them was 
ever expressed by the members of my 
family. Nevertheless, I was not pre- 
wpe for the elaborate courtesy shown 

y conservative Chinese in their own 
homes to-day. We busy, hurrying West- 
erners have much to learn about the 
amenities of life from the true followers 
of Confucius. 

Every visitor to China is familiar 
with the fact that whenever one calls 
on a Chinese gentleman one is treated 
with courtesy and hospitality. It was 
not, however, until I spent several days 
in the interior of the province of Shansi 
and had an opportunity to come into 
personal contact with conservative gen- 
tlemen of the old school that I realized 
the extent to which Chinese kindness 
can go in providing for the physical 
wants of a visitor as well as in making 
him feel spiritually welcome. The 
weather was fairly warm, the roads 
were dusty. One came to appreciate 
fully, not only the excellent fresh tea 
which was served continuously, but also 
the moist, delicately perfumed individ- 
ual hot towels offered to each guest as 
soon as he arrived and at refreshing in- 
tervals. At first it seemed a little strange 
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that no dry towels were offered after- 
ward, but actually the evaporation of 
such fragrant moisture as was left on 
face and hands proved cooling and de- 
lightful. 

A pleasant drink and a chance to 
bathe one’s hands, however, are not un- 
usual forms of hospitality all over the 
world, although nowhere have I ever 
found it so invariable a custom as in 
China. In Shansi, however, courtesy 
went farther. On various occasions I 
was taken to interior towns and cities to 
visit temples or to see the private col- 
lections of wealthy Chinese connois- 
seurs. In each case we were met outside 
the walls by our hosts, who likewise 
walked back with us through the dusty 
streets until we reached our motor- 
cars. 

The climax came on the evening in 
which I had been invited to dine with 
Governor Yen, an ardent Confucian. 
The dinner was set for 7.30. Shortly 
after 6.30, at the end of a long day of 
dusty travel, while I was in my bath, 
one of the hotel servants rushed up to 
my room in a great state of excitement 
to tell me that Governor Yen’s automo- 
bile was waiting for me at the door and 
that I must go to the governor’s Yamen 
at once. Owing to my ignorance of old- 
fashioned Chinese etiquette I took this 
message seriously, and was much dis- 
tressed that I could not possibly go im- 
mediately. Slipping on a bath-robe I 
looked out of the window to see what 
kind of a car the governor had sent, 
only to observe it rapidly driving back 
to the Yamen. This was a relief. Evi- 
dently the driver had made a mistake. 
So I proceeded leisurely with my dress- 
ing. Twenty minutes later one of the 
hotel “boys” again rushed excitedly 
into the room to tell me that Governor 


Yen had telephoned his disappointment 


at my non-arrival and his desire to have 
me come at once. It was still half an 
hour before the time set for the dinner 
and Governor Yen’s English-speaking 
secretary, who had been with us all day, 
had definitely promised to come for us 
in one of the governor’s cars at 7.30. 
We were puzzling over this second 
message when some one suggested that 
it was merely the old-fashioned Chi- 
nese custom which required the cour- 
teous host to send two or three mes- 
sengers at intervals before the time set 
for dinner, urging the guest to come 
immediately, chiefly to assure him that 
his arrival was eagerly awaited. Of 
course the well-bred guest would never 
embarrass his host by really arriving 
ahead of time. The idea was merely to 
make him feel that the invitation had 
not been a cold formality, but that a 
true welcome awaited him. Surely hos- 
pitality could go no farther. 

There are Americans in China who 
treat the Chinese as social equals and 
have learned that there are no more de- 
lightful hosts or dinner-guests than 
well-bred Chinese. There are others, on 
the other hand, who never invite them 
to dinner and who insist that no Chi- 
nese gentleman shall cross the thresh- 
old of the Shanghai Club. “Old 
China hands” have threatened to resign 
from the clubs they founded, if a rule 
were adopted making Chinese gentle- 
men eligible for membership, or even 
eligible to be brought into the clubs by 
members as luncheon or dinner guests. 
This snobbish custom seems to have 
been brought to China by the British 
from India. It has been copied by those 
Americans who believe it best to follow 
in English footsteps. It is deplored by 
many of both nationalities. It is to be 
hoped that liberalism will soon prevail. 

In dealing with the Chinese it would 
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seem to be the part of wisdom to follow 
so far as we can the dictates of courtesy 
and good breeding according to Chi- 
nese standards. The American Club in 
Shanghai has recently set a good ex- 
ample in this particular. 

It is easy for us Westerners to criti- 
cise the Chinese because their standards 
of right and wrong are not our stand- 
ards. They put family loyalty and pri- 
vate welfare far ahead of patriotism 
and the public welfare. In fact only an 
infinitesimal part of the Chinese people 
appear to have the slightest conception 
of what is meant by the term “‘the pub- 
lic welfare.” To them whatever will 
benefit the family and its members is 
right. Whatever hurts the family is 
wrong. Consequently the Chinese of- 
ficial who looks after his relatives at the 
expense of the state is right, while the 
Chinese official who permits the mem- 
bers of his family to suffer while he 
serves the state is wrong, wholly wrong, 
inconceivably wrong. 

The same ethical attitude makes it 
practically impossible for Chinese 
joint-stock enterprises or business cor- 
porations to succeed. It is ethically the 
duty of the directors to look after their 
families. Similarly it is the “duty” of 
the employees to provide for their fam- 
ily needs. Neither directors nor em- 
ployees have any conception of the 
Western attitude of loyalty to a corpora- 
tion. The same thing was true * po 
own ancestors during the Middle Ages. 

This fundamental difference be- 
tween the orientals and the occidentals 
of to-day virtually makes it impossible 
for the Chinese Republic to copy suc- 
cessfully the political institutions of 
Europe or America. Our government 
is possible only because good citizens 
are willing to serve it honestly and 
faithfully, even when this service re- 
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quires the subordination of family in- 
terests. Since that concept is virtually 
non-existent in China it is easy to see 
why the Chinese Republic does not 
function successfully, has no president, 
no legislative body, and has not had for 
several years. 

The nations of Europe and America 
are partly responsible for the present 
condition of affairs in China. We have 
introduced Western methods of trade 
and commerce based on conceptions 
quite at variance with those of the Chi- 
nese. In America there are more jobs 
than hands to do it with; consequently 
we have invented labor-saving machin- 
ery. China has more hands to do it with 
than things to do, consequently when 
labor-saving machinery is introduced it 
means unemployment, starvation, and 
disaster to thousands of people. 

Furthermore, we have taught visit- 
ing Chinese students the art of govern- 
ment based on a wholly different habit 
of mind and thought from that to 
which the Chinese have been accus- 
tomed for centuries. Their efforts to put 
our theories into practice have failed. 

We have taught them political “sci- 
ence” when politics is really an art, not 
a science. A science is something which 
is true in all lands, like the multiplica- 
tion table or the laws of gravity, while 
that form of government which works 
in Connecticut will not necessarily 
work in Nicaragua or even in North 
Dakota; and not at all in China. 

An able student of Chinese politics 
who has lived in China for a quarter of 
a century and who is well conversant 
with Chinese public opinion and politi- 
cal thought told me that the basic fact 
in the Chinese political problem is the 
apathy of at least four hundred million 
Chinese, who not only are not demo- 
cratic in their political thinking and 
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practices but have no conceptions and 
no conscious interest such as could 
lead them to become a democracy. At 
present, and for centuries past, their 
chief interest, almost their sole interest, 
has been family and clan welfare. It 
would seem as though the quickest way 
to bring the Chinese bate up to the 
point of interest in and fitness for popu- 
lar government would be for a num- 
ber of provincial or regional govern- 
ments to be established, each small 
enough for its people to see its working 
and to realize that it is not a vague ab- 
straction but a piece of machinery that 
works for them and gets results, that 
improves their farming, their com- 
merce, and their other activities. 

I believe that the United States ought 
to take the initiative in an effort to in- 
duce the several warring groups in 
China mutually to agree to respect cer- 
tain boundaries and each to form a gov- 
ernment within its own boundary and 
confine its efforts to solidifying that 
government and to increasing produc- 
tiveness in its own area. We could offer 
to place a diplomatic commissioner 
within each such area, to help with ad- 
vice and friendly counsel. We might 
lend the weight of our good offices to 
those governments that were willing to 
assume their share of existing national 
obligations. 

It may be objected that any such ar- 
rangement is not practicable at the pres- 
ent time. I talked with a number of 
“old China hands” and their friends 
who believe that an expeditionary force 
of one hundred thousand trained West- 
ern troops could easily pacify China and 
by — railways and rivers bring 
back the good old days of profitable 


trade. I do not agree with them. I be- 
lieve that such an undertaking would 
greatly promote the growth of that very 
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anti-foreignism which has been fostered 
so carefully by Russia and her agents. 
It would cause wide-spread boycotting 
of all foreign goods. It would be fol- 
lowed by a period of wide-spread gue- 
rilla warfare. Hundreds of thousands 
of Chinese soldiers would become ban- 
dits. Armed bands of marauders would, 
if anything, put China in worse chaos 
than it is in to-day. Furthermore, it 
would tremendously hamper the efforts 
of the wisest Chinese bankers and mer- 
chants, who wish to bring China back 
to normal, peaceful conditions. 

On the other hand, I have listened to 
Missionaries and students who assured 
me that the great mass of the Chinese 
people were as intelligent as the great 
mass of the American people; that our 
policy of protecting American lives and 
property in the treaty ports threatens to 
forfeit the high regard which the Chi- 
nese people had for America; that, while 
heretofore military leaders have been 
handling political affairs, “the pros- 
pect now is that the people themselves 
will soon assume control”; that China 
can easily put her house in order if for- 
eigners would only keep their hands 
off, get out, and abrogate the special 
privileges which they have enjoyed un- 
der the “unequal treaties.”’ These state- 
ments and claims I believe to be just as 
wrong and unwise as the claims of the 
“old China hands” that China can be 
pacified by foreign troops. 

The group of Nanking missionaries 
who issued a statement several weeks 
after the Nanking outrages of March 
24 had a remarkably clear grasp of the 
situation when they said that “the se- 
curing of equal recognition in the fam- 
ily of nations depends more upon the 
Chinese’ own om than on the for- 
eign governments . . . foreign nations 
have taken actual steps in meeting Chi- 
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nese claims and are agreed to go fur- 
ther. But the Nationalists’ government 
has not kept its promises nor fulfilled 
its obligations. . . . We have favored 
the return of concessions to China, but 
to-day a foreign settlement is our only 
place of refuge. We have assured our 
people abroad that the Nationalist 
movement was not anti-Christian nor 
anti-foreign, but now we are driven 
from our homes and dispossessed of our 
property. ... Everything we have said 
in behalf of the Nationalist movement 
is made to appear false. . . . We know 
there are many Chinese people who see 
these events as we do and who sincerely 
regret them. But regret and good 
wishes are not sufficient. Those sections 
of the Chinese people who really disap- 
prove of the conditions we have ages 
out should find some way to make their 
influence and good-will effective.” 

As a matter of fact, violent anti-for- 
eign agitations have occurred repeated- 
ly and appear to be wide-spread in cen- 
tral and southern China. Christianity 
and the Christian religion are being 
persistently and systematically attacked. 
Their leaders are being maligned and 
persecuted, their properties are being 
desecrated, looted, and seized, notwith- 
standing promises of protection by the 
Nationalist government. 

I do not mean in any way to charge 
the leaders of the Nationalist govern- 
ment with bad faith. I believe that they 
sincerely desire to deal honestly and 
fairly with their foreign friends. On the 
other hand, it is obvious that their ar- 
mies are so badly disciplined that they 
cannot prevent their soldiers from tak- 
ing possession of foreign property, loot- 
ing, robbing, and burning. Further- 
more, they are in most cases quite help- 
less in the face of mob violence caused 
by agitators and demagogues seeking 
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their own selfishness. Nevertheless, the 
leaders of the Nationalist movement 
are chiefly to blame for the nature of 
the teaching which they have counte- 
nanced for the past few years. This has 
been destructive rather than construc- 
tive, charged with hatred rather than 
brotherly love, marked by envy, jeal- 
ousy, covetousness, and greed rather 
than by far-sighted patriotism and al- 
truism. 

“Chinese history alternates between 
good government and anarchy,” said 
the late Doctor Sun Yat Sen, hero of the 
Nationalist movement, in his famous 
book, “The Three Principles for the 
People,” “and in times of anarchy there 
has always been the struggle for im- 
perial power. Foreign countries have 
always fought battles either for religion 
or for freedom, but in China, during 
these thousands of years, the question 
fought over has always been imperial 
power.” This would seem to be a fairly 
accurate diagnosis of the present situa- 
tion. Certainly the greater part of the 
Chinese generals are to-day bohting not 
for a principle but for imperial power. 
The fact that they do not openly so state 
may be due to the last paragraph of 
lecture seven in “The Three Princi- 
ples,” where Doctor Sun says: “Each 
time in Chinese history when the gov- 
ernment has changed, those who had 
great military power contended for the 
throne; if their armies were smaller 
they sought to be kings or princes. To- 
day no one in the army, whether high 
or low, dares attempt to be even a king 
or a prince. This is a step forward as far 
as quarrels in history are concerned.” 
It is said that Chang Tso Lin would like 
nothing better than to establish a dy- 
nasty, particularly as he has an attrac- 
tive and energetic son and several husky 
little grandsons. Although some of his 
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followers have urged him to assume im- 
perial power, he has been content hith- 
erto with gradual promotion from the 
rank of general to marshal and during 
this past year from marshal to general- 
issimo. Rumor has it that the imperial 
robes of office have been ordered. 
Nevertheless, it seems foolish to ex- 
pect China to become a unified nation, 
in the Western sense of the term. I am 
inclined to agree with Doctor John 
Willis Slaughter when he says in his 
recently published “East and West in 
China”: ‘Representative government 
must make its beginning in the villages, 
expand to areas not too large for the 
personal character and influence of the 
gentry to be lost to view, and then de- 
velop into representative _— 
government. China must in the end be 
a federation of provinces on a system of 
representation which should, for a long 
time, be as simple as possible. . . . It is 
natural that China, involved in the cir- 
cumstances of effecting a change, 
should imagine that all good things can 
be made to flow from a wise and power- 
ful central authority. There is no basis 
in history for this expectation. National 
achievement rests with a people, and 
not with a government. No people have 
proved this in a more impressive man- 


ner by their past than have the Chinese. 
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Some day Chinese leadership may 
produce a genius who realizes how 
very little government China needs. At 
that point she will have mastered the 
first and greatest of all political les- 
sons.” 

China has four times as many people 
as the United States. Her people differ 
from one another as do the peoples of 
Europe. Her culture is largely medi- 
eval Only a small percentage of her 
people can read. The educated classes 
of the different countries of Europe in 
the Middle Ages could read the same 
language, though they could not under- 
stand one another’s ordinary conversa- 
tion. So it is in China to-day. Medizval 
Latin was spoken by relatively few peo- 
ple; so with classical Chinese. 

Modern China is just about as cohe- 
sive as Europe was in the Middle Ages. 
The Holy Roman Empire crumbled. 
China appears to be falling apart. Medi- 
eval industry was largely a family af- 
fair; so it is in China to-day. It took the 
people of western Europe several cen- 
turies to emerge from the Middle Ages. 
Yet their culture was not nearly so old 
and firmly established as is Chinese cul- 
ture. China is not likely to become 
Westernized in our day. Family loyalty 
is not likely to give way suddenly to 
patriotism. 
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Spider, Spider 


BY CONRAD AIKEN 


A new story by one who is cutting an individual pathway in American fiction. 
He is author of “Your Obituary, Well-Written,” in the November Scrisner’s, 
and of the widely discussed novel “Blue Voyage.” 


ust as he allowed himself to sink 
gloomily into the deep brown 
leather chair by the fireplace, re- 
ecting, “Here I am again, confound 
it—why do I come here ?’’—she came 
swishing into the room, rising, as she 
always did, curiously high on her toes. 
She was smiling delightedly, almost 
voraciously; the silver scarf suited en- 
chantingly her pale Botticelli face. 

“How nice of you to come, Harry!” 
she said. 

“How nice of you to ask me, Ger- 
trude!”’ 

“Nice of me? 
Self-indulgent.” 

“Well ay 

“Well.” 

She ‘sat down, crossing her knees 
self-consciously; self-consciously she al- 
lowed the scarf to slip half-way down 
her arms. It was curious, the way she 
had of looking at him: as if she would 
like to eat him—curious and disturb- 
ing. She reminded him of the wolf 
grandmother in “Little Red Riding- 
Hood.” She was always smiling at him 
in this odd, greedy manner—showing 
her sharp, faultless teeth, her eyes in- 
credibly and hungrily bright. It was her 
way—wasn’t it?—of letting him know 
that she took an interest, a deep interest, 
in him. And why on earth shouldn’t 
she, as the widow of his best friend? 

“Well,” she again repeated, “and 


... Not a bit of it. 
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have you seen May lately?” She gave , 
him this time a slower smile, a smile 
just a little restrained; a smile, as it 
were, of friendly inquisition. As he 
hesitated, in the face of this abrupt at- 
tack (an attack which was familiar be- 
tween them, and which he had ex- 
pected and desired), she added, with 
obvious insincerity, an insincerity which 
was candidly conscious: “Not that I 
want to pry into your personal affairs!” 

“Oh, not in the least. . . . I saw her 
last night.” 

“Where? At her apartment?” 

“How sly you are! .. . Yes, after 
dinner. We dined at the Raleigh, and 
had a dance or two. Good Lord, how 
I hate these fox-trots! . . . Then went 
back and played the phonograph. She 
had some new Beethoven. . . . Lovely 
stuff.” 

“Was it?” 

She lowered her lids at him—it was 
her basilisk expression. As he met it, 
tentatively smiling, he experienced a 
glow of pleasure. What a relief it was, 
to sink comfortably into this intimacy! 
to submit to this searching, and yet 
somehow so reassuring, invasion! He 
knew this was only the beginning, and 
that she would go on. She would spare 
nothing. She was determined to get at 
the bottom of things. She would drag 
out every detail. And this was precisely 
what he wanted her to do—it was pre- 
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cisely for this that he felt a delighted 
apprehension. 

“And I suppose,” she continued, 
“she told you about our lunch together ? 
For of course she tells you everything.” 

“Not everything, no. But she did 
mention it... . As a matter of fact, she 
was rather guarded about it. You didn’t 
hurt her feelings in some way—did 
you?” 

There was a pause. The fire gave a 
muffled aabinin. a soft explosion 
muffled in ashes; and they looked at 
each other for rather a long time with 
eyes fixedly and unwaveringly friendly. 
She smiled again, she smiled still, and 
began drawing the sheer bright scarf 
to and fro across her shoulders, slowly 
and luxuriatingly. She was devilish at- 
tractive: but decidedly less attractive 
than devilish. Or was this to do her an 
injustice? For she was honest—oh, yes, 
she was appallingly honest; always so 
brutally outspoken, and so keenly in- 
terested in his welfare. 

“If I did, I didn’t mean to,” she 
murmured, letting her eyes drop. “Or 
did 1 mean to? . . . Perhaps I did, 
Harry.” 

“T thought perhaps you did... . 
Why did a ane tor” 

“Why? ...I1 don’t know. Women 
do these things, you know.” 

“You don’t like her.” 

Hesitating, she threw back her fair 
head against her clasped hands. 

“T like her,” she said slowly, and 
with an air of deliberation, “but I find 
it so hard to make out who she is, 
Harry. I wish she weren’t so reserved 
with me. She never tells me anything. 
Not a blessed thing. Heaven knows I’ve 
tried hard enough to make a friend of 
her—haven’t I ?—but I always feel that 
she’s keeping me at a distance, playing 
a sort of game with me. I never feel 
that she’s natural with me. Never.” 
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He took out a cigarette, smoothed it 
between his fingers, and lit it. 

“T see,” he said. “And what was it 
you said that could have hurt her?” 

“What was it? . . . Oh, I don’t 
know. I suppose it was what I said 
about her way of laughing. I said I 
thought it was too controlled—that if 
she weren’t just playing the part of a 
polite and innocent young lady she 
would let herself go. You know it’s not 
natural, Harry. And she seemed to 
think that was my insidious way of ac- 
cusing her of hypocrisy.” 

“Which it was.” 

““W ell—was it? . . . Perhaps it was.” 

“Of course it was. . . . Confound it, 
Gertrude—what did you want to do 
that for? You know she’s horribly sen- 
sitive. And I don’t see how you think 
that kind of thing will make her like 

ou!” 

He felt himself frowning as he 
looked at her. She was swinging her 
crossed knee. She was looking back at 
him so honestly—oh, so very honestly 
—her long green eyes so wide open 
with candor—and yet, as he always did, 
he couldn’t help baling that she was 
very deep. She was kind to him, she was 
forever thinking of his interests, first 
and foremost; and yet, just the 
same 

“It was just a moment of exaspera- 
tion, that was all. . . . Hang it, Harry! 
It infuriates me to think that she’s play- 
ing that sort of game with you. You're 
too nice, and too guileless, to have that 
sort of thing done to you.” 

Smiling—smiling—smiling. That 
serpentine Botticelli smile, which had 
something timid in it, and something 
wistful, but also something intensely 
cruel. 

“Don’t you worry about me.” 

“But I do worry about you! Why 
shouldn’t I worry about you? . . . Good 
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Lord! If I didn’t, who would? ... I’m 
perfectly sure May doesn’t.” 

She emphasized this bitter remark 
by getting up; moving, with that funny 
long stride of hers (which was some- 
how so much too long for her length of 
leg), to the fireplace. She took a ciga- 
rette from the filigree silver box on the 
mantelpiece and lifted it to her mouth. 
But then she changed her mind and 
flung the cigarette violently into the 
fire. 

“Hang it,” she said, “what do I want 
a cigarette for? .. . J don’t want a ciga- 
rette.”” 

She stood with one — on the 
fender, staring downward into the 
flames. It was odd, the effect she pro- 
duced upon him: a tangle of obscure 
feelings in conflict. There were mo- 
ments, he was sure, when he thor- 
oughly detested her. She had the rest- 
lessness of a caged animal—feline, and 
voluptuous, and merciless. She wanted 
to protect him, did she, from that “de- 
signing” May? But she also, patently, 
wanted to devour him. Designing May! 
Good heavens! Think of considering 
poor May, —_ ingenuous May, design- 
ing! Could anything be more utterly 
fantastic? He saw May as he had seen 
her the night before. She had been an- 
gelic—simply angelic. The way she had 
of looking up at him as if from the very 
bottom of her soul—while her exqui- 
sitely sensitive and gentle face wavered 
to one side and downward under the 
earnestness of his own gaze! No, he had 
never in his life met any one who loved 
so simply and deeply and all-surrender- 
ingly, or with so little arriére pensée. 
She was as transparent as a child, and as 
helpless. She gave one her heart as inno- 
cently as a child might give one a flow- 
er. Gertrude could, and would, torture 
her unrelentingly. Gertrude would rid- 
dle her—Gertrude would tear her to 
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pieces—with that special gleaming 


cruelty which the sophisticated reserve 
for the unsophisticated. And none the 
less, as usual, he felt himself to be pow- 
erfully and richly attracted and stimu- 
lated by Gertrude: by her fierceness, her 
intensity, the stealthy, wolflike eager- 
ness which animated her every move- 
ment. He watched her, and was fasci- 
nated. If he gave her the least chance, 
wouldn’t she simply gobble him up, 
physically and spiritually? Or was he, 
perhaps, mistaken—and was all this 
merely a surface appearance, a manner 
without meaning? 

“No, I can’t make it out,” he said, 
—- He relaxed, with a warm feel- 
ing of comfort and happiness, as if a 
kind of spell, luxurious and narcotic, 
were being exerted over him. “She isn’t 
at all what you think she is—if you 
really do think she is. . . . She’s as sim- 
ple as a—primrose. And, in spite of her 
self-centredness, she is helenae 
unselfish in her love of me. I’m con- 
vinced of that.” 

“My dear Harry! . . . You know 
nothing about women.” 

“Don’t I?” 

“A primrose! ... 

She laughed gently, insinuatingly, 
lingeringly, derisively, as she looked 
downward at him from the mantel- 
piece. She was delighted, and her frank 
delight charmed him. How she ate up 
that unfortunate, that highly unfortu- 
nate, primrose! She was murderous; 
but he couldn’t help feeling that she 
made something truly exquisite of mur- 
der—as instinctive and graceful as a 
lyric. 

“A primrose!” she repeated gaily. 
“But, of course, I see what you mean. 
You are sweet, Harry. But your beau- 
tiful tenderness deserved something bet- 
ter. She has, I know, an engaging na- 
iveté of appearance and manner. But 
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surely you aren’t so innocent as to sup- 
se that it isn’t practised? Are your” 

“Yes and no. Of course, what one 
calls a manner is always, to some ex- 
tent, practised. But if you mean she is 
insincere with me, no. She is perfectly 
sincere. Good heavens, Gertrude, have 
I got to tell you again that she’s in love 
with me—frightfully in love—as I am 
with her? One can’t fake love, you 
know. And what on earth would she 
want to fake it for—assuming that she 
could?” 

“That’s easy enough. She wants your 
money. She wants your prestige. She 
wants your social position—such as it 
is. She’d give her eye-teeth to be mar- 
ried to you, whether she loved you or 
not.” 

How sharply she pronounced the 
word “teeth,” and with what a bright- 
ening and widening of her incompar- 
able eyes! Really, she ought to be in a 
zoo. She reminded him of that leopard 
he had seen the other day, when he had 
gone with his two little nieces to the 
Bronx. He had sat there, in his cage, so 
immobile, so powerful, so still, so burn- 
ing with energy in his spotted bright- 
ness; and then, without the smallest 
change of expression, he had uttered 
that indescribably far-away and ethereal 
little cry of nostalgic yearning, his slit 
eyes fixed mournfully on Alison. Good 
heavens—it had curdled his blood! For 
all its smallness and faintness and gen- 
tleness, it had been a sound of magnifi- 
cent power, a prayer of supernal depth 
and force. Wasn’t Gertrude’s magic of 
exactly the same sort? It was in every- 
thing she did. She was not beautiful, 
precisely—she was too abrupt, too force- 
ful, too sharp, for that. Despite her 
grace, and the undeniable witch-charm 
of her face, her intensity gave her whole 
bearing an odd angularity and feverish- 
ness. He even felt, occasionally, that 
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she might some day, all of a sudden, go 
quite mad. Stiff, stark, staring mad. Ly- 
canthropy? For certainly it wouldn't 
surprise one to hear her howl like a 
wolf. And this animal madness in her 
spirit was a part of, if not the very base 
of, her extraordinary power to fasci- 
nate. One followed her queer evolutions 
as if hypnotized. If she entered a room, 
one looked at no one else. If she left a 
room, one felt as if one’s reason for 
being there had gone. 

“I wish I could make you see her 
properly,” he mourned, stretching out 
his legs toward the fire. 

“Go ahead! .. . Try.” 

“But what’s the use? You seem de- 
termined—for whatever reasons—xnot 
to see her.” 

“Not in the least. I’d dike to believe 
you—I’d like nothing better.” 

“Women will never, never, never do 
justice to those members of their own 
sex who attract men in the perfectly 
natural way that May does. Of course 
she attracts men—and of course she 
knows it. How could she help it? Can 
the crocus help it if the sparrow wants 
to tear her to pieces? It’s not a trick or 
a falsity in her. She’s as naturally affec- 
tionate, and as guileless in her affec- 
tions, and as undiscriminating, I might 
add, as a child of six. And one can see, 
with a little divination, that she has 
been painfully hurt, over and over 
again, by this habit of hers of wearing 
her heart on her sleeve. She gives her 
soul away forty times a day, just out of 
sheer generosity, just because she has 
such a capacity for love; and she is re- 
warded by a suspicious world with 
jeers and mud. That’s always the way 
it is. The counterfeit makes its way. 
And the genuine is spat upon.” 

“How tactful you are to me!” 

“Aren’t I!” 

“I distrust, profoundly, that ma- 
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donna type. Really, my dear Harry, it’s 
too easy.” 

“You couldn’t do it!” 

“No, thank God, and I don’t want 
to. I’d rather be honest.” 

They were silent, and in the pause 
the black marble clock on the mantel 
struck the half-hour. Gertrude’s face 
had become smooth and enigmatic. Ab- 
stractedly, she gazed down at her gray- 
slippered foot, turning it this way and 
that to make the diamonded buckle 
sparkle in the firelight. What was she 
thinking about? What was she feeling? 
What waxen pa was she melting 
in the powerful heat of her imagina- 
tion? He waited for her next move with 
an anticipation which was as pleased as 
it was blind. One never knew where 
Gertrude would come up next. But one 
always felt sure that when she came up 
she would come up with the ‘sharp 
knife in her mouth and the fresh pearl 
in her hand. 

“I have the feeling that she wouldn’t 
even be above blackmail. Or a breach- 
of-promise suit. I hope you don’t write 
her incriminating letters!” 

“Oh, damn!” 

“But go ahead with your charming 
portrait, your pretty Greuze portrait. 
I'll really do my best to be credulous.” 

“My dear Gertrude, if you could 
have seen her in that wood, last week, 
looking for Mayflowers under the dead 
leaves! ...” 

It was hopeless, perfectly hopeless, 
in the light i that Mvaleful smile! He 
wanted to shut his eyes. It was like try- 
ing to sleep under a spot-light. Was 
there no me Ss for poor May? .. . For 
it had been enchanting—enchanting. 
He had never expected again, in this 
life, to encounter a human spirit of 
such simplicity and gaiety and radiant 
innocence. That moment, now forever 
immortal in his memory, when he had 
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found a nest of blossom among the 
brown pine-needles, and she had come 
galloping — positively galloping — to- 
ward him, with a dead oak branch in 
her hand! And the pure ecstacy of her 
young delight as she stared at the flow- 
ers, bending over and putting one hand 
lightly on his arm! 

Gertrude collapsed into her chair, 
helpless with amusement; giving her- 
self up to her laughter, she made him 
feel suddenly ashamed of that remem- 
bered delight. 

“Oh—oh—oh—oh!”’ she cried. 

“Well!” 

“The shy arbutus! . . . Forgive me, 
Harry, but that’s too funny. How old 
are you?” 

He flung his cigarette at the back- 
log and grinned. 

“T knew it was no use,” he grumbled 
amiably. “I can’t make you see her, and 
it’s no use trying.” 

“Well—I can see this much. You 
are in love with her. Or you couldn’t 
possibly be such a fool. But it’s precisely 
when you're in love that you need to 
keep your wits about you. Or the wits 
of your friends. . . . You mustn’t marry 
her, Harry.” 

“Well—I don’t know.” 

“No! .. . It would be ruinous.” 

“Would it? How can you be so 
sure?” 

“You think, I suppose, that life 
would be a without her.” 

“An agony that I can’t bear to think 
of. And to think that some other man 

> 

“I know the feeling. I’ve been in love 
myself.” 

“It’s pretty bad.” 

“Of course it is. Every time. But that 
doesn’t prove anything. Not a single 
thing. That sort of agony is largely im- 
agination. . . . Do you really think 
you'll marry her?” 
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“‘Well—I haven’t exactly asked her 
to. But I shouldn’t wonder if I would.” 

It was queer—he felt, and quite def- 
initely, that he had said this to her as 
if challengingly, as if to see how she 
would react to it—as if, almost, he 
hoped to force her to some spectacular 
action. He smiled lazily to himself, his 
eyes glazed by the firelight. 

She jumped up again, electric, her 
scarf slipping to the floor. 

“Let's have some sherry!” she said. 
“Would you like to get it?—in the din- 
ing-room. You know where it is.” 

““Good idea.” 

He stooped to pick up her scarf, ac- 
cidentally touching her silken instep as 
he did so. She stood unmoving. Funny 
—he had the impression that she was 
shivering. Cold? .. . Excitement? ... 
He wondered, idly, as he crossed the 
library to fetch the sherry decanter; 
and he came back with the tray, still 
wondering, but wondering with a pleas- 
ant confusedness. He began humming 
a theme from Opus 115. 

“You know, those late Beethoven 
things are wonderful—wonderful.” He 
put down the tray and removed the 
stopper from the decanter. “The purity 
of the absolute. For pure and continu- 
ous ecstasy ¥ 

“Purity! ... You seem to have purity 
on the brain. . .. Thanks, Harry.” 

“Here’s looking at you. . . . Old 
times.” 

“Old times.” 

They sipped at the lightly held glass- 
es and smiled. 

“T wish,” she then said, in a tone 
that struck him as new and a little 
forced—as if, in fact, she were nerving 
herself to something—“that you’d do 
me a favor.” 

“You bet.” 

“If I thought there was any way in 
which J could save you, Harry—any 
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way at all—I’d do it. Anything. And 
if ever you feel yourself on the brink 
of proposing to her—or if anything 
goes wrong—lI mean, if she should let 
you down in any way, or not turn out 
what you thought—well, then, I wish 
you'd propose to me. Propose to me 
first. . . . Come to Bermuda with me. 
That’s what I mean.” 

She drew her feet beneath her, in 
the chair, and smiled at him brightly 
but nervously. 

“Heavens, Gertrude, how you do as- 
tonish me!” 

“Do I? .. . I’ve always, in a funny 
sort of way, been in love with you, you 
know.” 

“Well—since you mention it—I’ve 
had my moments with you.” 

“Was one of them two years ago in 
Portsmouth? ...” 

“How did you know?” 

“Do you think a woman doesn’t guess 
these things? . . . I not only knew but | 
also knew that you knew that I knew.” 

“Well, I'll be damned!” 

He sighed, he smiled foolishly, and 
for the moment he felt that he didn’t 
quite dare to meet her eyes. He re- 
membered that ride in Tommy’s old 
Packard, and how she had so obviously 
leaned her shoulder against him; and 
afterward, when they were looking at 
the etchings in the Palfrey House, how 
she had kept detaching him from the 
others, calling to him to come and look 
at this or that picture, and standing, as 
he did so, so very close to him. The 
temptation had been very sharp, very ex- 
citing; but nevertheless he had run away 
from it, precipitately, the next day. 

“You do alarm me,” he added weak- 
ly. “And, in this age of withering can- 
dor, I don’t see why I shouldn’t admit 
that the idea is frightfully nice. But it 
hardly seems quite fair to May.” 

“Oh, bother May! . . . May can per- 
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fectly well look after herself—don’t 
you worry about May. . . . What I’m 
thinking of is what is fair to you.” 

“How angelic of you!” 

“Not a bit. It’s selfish of me. Deeply. 
Why not be — frank about these 
things? I don’t believe in muddling 
along with a lot of misunderstandings 
and misconceptions. . . . It’s unfair to 
May; but what I feel is that it’s only 
by that kind of treachery to May that 
you can ever escape from her. I don’t 
say you would escape from her—but 
you might. And for your own sake you 
should. . . . Quite incidentally, of 
course, you'd make me very happy.” 

“If it weren’t for May, it would 
make me very happy too. But you won't 
mind my saying that this May thing is 
very different. I’m in love with her in 
an extraordinary way—a way that I 
can’t find any adequate — a 6 
Call it the shy arbutus, if you like.” 

“Oh, damn you and your shy arbu- 
tus!” 

She sprang up, flung her scarf an- 
grily into the chair, and went swiftly 
across the room to the desk. She put 
down her sherry-glass beside the brass 
candlestick (made in the likeness of a 
griffin), revolved it once or twice be- 
tween thumb and finger, and then 
picked it up again, turning back toward 
the fireplace. He twisted himself about 
in his chair so as to watch her. She stood 
looking at him, with her fair head 
flung back and the glass held before 
her. She was looking at him in an ex- 
traordinary manner—as if, in some re- 
mote, chemical way, she were assaying 
him, wondering which catalyzer to try 
next. Melodrama? Tenderness? Persua- 
sion? Aloofness? .. . She hesitated. He 
felt sure, for an instant, that she was go- 
ing to come and perch herself on the 
arm of his chair, and perhaps even put 
her arm round his neck. And he wasn’t 





sure that he would so very much mind 
it. Mightn’t it—even—be the begin- 
ning of the end? The notion both hor- 
rified and pleased him. Perhaps this 
was exactly what he had hoped for? It 
would be very easy—in these circum- 
stances—to forget May. It was positive- 
ly as if she were being drawn away 
from him. Gertrude would kiss him; 
and the kiss would be a spider’s kiss; it 
would numb him into forgetfulness. 
She would wrap him up in the soft silk 
of oblivion, paralyze him with the nar- 
cotic, insidious poison of her love. And 
May—what would May be to him 
then? Nothing. The faintest and far- 
thest off of recollected whispers; a sigh, 
or the bursting of a bubble, worlds 
away. Once he had betrayed her, he 
would be free of her. Good Lord— 
how horrible! . . . The whole thing be- 
came suddenly, with a profound shock, 
a reality again. 

She came back toward him, tenta- 
tively, with slow steps, slow and long 
and lagging, as if, catlike, she were feel- 
ing the rug with her claws. She held her 
head a little on one side and her eyes 
were narrowed with a kind of doubting 
affection. When she stood close to his 
chair she thrust the fingers of her right 
hand quickly into his hair, gave it a 
gentle pull, and then, as quickly with- 
drawing, went to the fender. He smiled 
at her during this action, but she gave 
him no smile in answer. 

“Shall we turn on the radio” —she 
said lightly—‘‘and have a little jazz?” 

“If you like. . . . No—let’s not. This 
is too interesting.” 

“Interesting! ... Ho, ho!” 

“Well, it is, Gertrude.” 

“So, I dare say, is—hell.” 

“Oh, come now—it isn’t as bad as 
that.” 

“But what further is there to say? 
It’s finished.” 
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“But is it?” 

“That, my dear, dear Harry, is for 
you to say; and you've as good as said 
so, haven’t you? You’ve been awfully 
nice about it.” 

He felt a little awkward—he felt 
that in a way she was taking an unfair 
advantage of him. And yet he couldn’t 
see exactly how. He sat up straight in 
his chair, with his hands on his knees, 
frowning and smiling. 

“If you could only dike May!” he 
murmured. “If you could only see in 
her what I see in her—her amazing 
spiritual beauty! Then, I’m sure 

“Give me some more sherry, Harry 
—I’m cold. And my scarf.” 

“Why, you’re shivering!” 

“Yes, I’m shivering. And my aged 
teeth are chattering. And my pulse is 
both high and erratic. Is there anything 
else I can do for you?” 

She smiled at him bitterly and coldly 
as he picked up the silver scarf from the 
chair; but the smile became really chal- 
lenging as he held up the scarf for her 
turning shoulder. It became brilliant. It 
became beautiful. He allowed his hands 
to rest on her shoulders and looked at 
her intently, feeling for her a sudden 
wave of tenderness and pity, and of 
something else as well. 

“The sherry!” she said, mocking. 

“All right—I’ll get it.” 

“Well—get it.” 

He inclined his face and gave her a 
quick kiss—and then another—at 
which she made no protest and no re- 
treat; and then turned away, dropping 
his hands. 

“And now let’s have some jazz,” she 
cried, as he filled her glass from the de- 
canter. “I feel like dancing. . . .” 

“The devil you do!” he said. 

She emptied her glass, and turned 
her back to put it on the mantelpiece. 
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She did this quite simply, without any 
sort of self-consciousness; there was 
nothing histrionic in the gesture; it was 
the entire naturalness of the action that 
made it, somehow, heart-breaking. And 
instantly he moved to her and touched 
her arm, just above the elbow, with his 
hand. She began trembling when she 
felt his touch, but she did not turn. And 
as he felt her trembling it was as if, also, 
he felt in himself the tiny beginning 
tremor of a great disaster. He was go- 
ing to embrace her—he was going to 
give himself up. And May, stooping for 
arbutus in the wood, became remote, 
was swept off into the ultimate, into the 
infinite, into the forgotten. May was at 
last definitely lost—May was dead. He 
experienced a pang, as of some small 
spring broken in his heart, painful but 
obscure; the dropping of a single white 
petal; and that—for the moment—was 
all. 

For the moment! . . . He hesitated, 
looking down at the copper-gold con- 
volutions of Gertrude’s hair, and at the 
fair round neck still so beautifully 
young. He had the queer feeling that 
this hair and this aah were expectant. 
They were waiting, waiting conscious- 
ly, to be touched. They were waiting 
for him to perform this act of treachery, 
they were offering to reward him for it, 
to reward him with oblivion. But was 
that oblivion going to be perfect? 
Would May be forgotten? Could May 
be forgotten? . .. Good God—how hor- 
rible! He closed his eyes to the chaos 
and terror.of the future; to the spiritual 
deaths of himself and May; the be- 
trayal and the agony. . . . And then he 
felt himself beginning to smile; while, 
with his finger and thumb, he gently 
tweaked a tiny golden watch-spring of 
hair which curled against the nape of 
the white neck. 
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Nancy Hanks 


BY KATHERINE GARRISON CHAPIN 


Sue walked with careful footsteps up the slope, 
Picking her way across the fresh light snow. 
She did not have to look ahead or grope— 
Surely this was a way that she should know; 
She’d walked it many times, but just to-day 
It seemed a slower and more painful way— 
She had to stop, and catch her breath, and lean 
Her weight against a tree 

Only a moment, so as not to be 

Breathless when she went in the little door 
(Pain made you breathless anyway). 


Inside the house she knew what she would meet. 
And that was why she stood here 

For a moment, in the sweet 

Clear winter air that held a touch of spring, 
That soft elusive air that wanders blowing 

Up from the south on days when everything 
Is hushed in winter, and there is no knowing 
Why skies should suddenly be gentle. . . . 
Where she stood it was as if a wing 

Had brushed against her cheek; 

And with that slow deep sense of earth, 
Which those who seldom speak 

But live so much in silences can feel, 

She seemed to sense new life in everything 
Under the snow, new sap in buried roots 
Reaching to some warm depth of earth, 
Pushing and groping to another birth. 


Inside the house she knew how it would be; 

The Granny Woman who would help her, sitting there 
Talking of other babies, other pains, 

And what they did in other places where 

She went; how this one wore 

A yellow petticoat to guard against 

The rheumatism or the croup, 

And this, and that, a string of mountain lore 

Passed on by word of mouth 
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Among that straggling group 

Of lonely proud-necked women. 

The little cabin room, 

Tidied and set against the night, 

Would shine with firelight 

And long fantastic shadows on the walls— 
The walls that soon would press her in so close 
Leaving no room for the escape of pain. . . . 





But here under the sky, 

Perhaps for the last time again, 

She could reach out and feel the space; 
That haunting sense of space that seemed to lie 
Beyond the edge of all her thoughts; 

That held the answer to her prayers, 

And all the dark sealed questions of her life. 
There, shadowy and hidden, was the face 
Of God, if only one could reach 

Enough to see. If only one could teach 

The soul to hear, 

There were so many things to learn 

Out of the silence. 


She was not afraid 

Of silences, or loneliness, or storms, 

Only of drouth and hunger, and the heavy breath 
Of sickness that could spread a trail of death, 
And bitter sight of graves just newly made. 
Pity would sear her like a burn, 

Pity and aching tenderness. 

But grief would close her lips, 

And pain she learned to press 

Close, close into her silence. But distress 

Of children, and old people, and the dumb 
Distress of beasts would soften her to words, 
Few, short-clipped gentle words that come 

So hard to those who seldom speak. 


Sometimes the road across the wilderness— 

That hard-won road 

That bore the endless load 

Of lives that moved, and settled, and moved on— 
Sometimes that road would beckon to her, 

As if it urged her to be gone 

Across the hills, and down the river 

Out into a world 
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Where there were people everywhere, 

People who lived strange, easier lives, 

And did not stay, 

Facing the same blue line of mountains 

And the same unyielding struggle day by day. 


But if she let her thoughts go down that road 
She never turned her footsteps, and her face 
Was set within the compass of the place 
Where life had set her Es, 

She did not find the way 

Always so hard to meet; 

And when she went about her tasks by day 
Often an old song echoed in her heart, 

And made a rhythm for her moving feet. 

But when she sat beside the fire, apart 

A little in the shadows, in these long 

And sombre winter evenings, she had dreamed 
Only of one thing passionately, till it seemed 
That every thought within her must belong 
Only to this,—her ee. her griefs, 

The hopes she held and treasured one by one, 
Her deep-felt doubts, and her old firm beliefs 





Were centered only on her child . . . her son... . 


Now where she stood she saw the pale light fade, 
And the blue shadows lengthen on the snow. 
And so she slowly turned once more to go, 
Picking the footprints that her feet had made. 
The air was growing colder, and it laid 

A chill upon her heart, as if a breath had blown 


Out of some desolate way that she must go alone. 


How could she know the stars stood watching— 
Watching, pressed back against the sky, 

Where no stars stood before, 

As she walked up the slope 

And laid her hand 

Upon that cabin door? 
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A Southerner Views Lincoln 


BY ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


Injudicious praise has spoiled the fame of Lincoln, says this descendant of a long 
line of Southerners. Mr. Rutledge received his college education in the North 
and is now a teacher in Pennsylvania and an author of note. He essays to 
present a balanced judgment, shorn of hero-worship. 


sublimely for the whole nation; 
the figure of Lincoln has, for mil- 
lions of our fellow Americans, not yet 
emerged. Still is it cloudy, storm- 
shrouded. The South, generous-hearted 
but sorrow-stricken, views him with un- 
determined bright eyes. It is as a South- 
erner that I should like to attempt to 
ive the view of Lincoln now obtaining 
low the Mason-Dixon line; and I do 
this in the hope that thereby the dan- 
gerous apotheosis of Lincoln may be 
somewhat stayed by a more human 
view. 

If the South’s opinion can be calmly 
and considerately given, some good 
should accrue; and I do not believe that 
any clear mind of the South to-day 
would wish to attempt to diminish, even 
in the slightest degree, the just fame 
that is Lincoln’s. While it is true that, 
with the stroke of a pen, he destroyed 
a noble civilization, and established, as 
far as the race question is concerned, 
something like a permanent chaos, Lin- 
coln was regarded by many in the 
South, even during the Civil War, with 
a good deal of kindness. I shall never 
forget what my father said to me one 
day when, as a lad, I had made some 
derogatory remark about Lincoln, 
thinking, of course, that a Confederate 
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colonel who had seen four years of 
fighting and had lost everything would 
echo my bitterness. Instead, my father 
looked at me with eyes in which the 
mercy lights of memory and reconcile- 
ment shone. “‘Son,”’ he said, “Old Abe 
had a tough job.” 

In that simple remark there was an 
unmistakable sympathy; and, as it came 
from one whom I revered, it impressed 
me deeply; and it has ever since helped 
to determine my attitude toward one of 
the most tragic figures in American 
history. 

It is my honest hope that the opinion 
of President dade now to be ex- 
a will, without detracting from 

is greatness, serve to humanize him. 

To understand exactly the question 
of the relation of President Lincoln to 
the South, I think that the whole mat- 
ter of union is one which needs to be 
examined. No one with any experience 
in life will deny that union by force— 
that is, mere physical union—is any- 
thing but abhorrent. When human be- 
ings are not bound by affection no other 
tie will long hold them. 

It was such a hold that the federal 
Union had on the South until the South 
was given palpable reason to under- 
stand that the power in Washington 
might not be the guaranty of her safety. 
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General Lee said on the subject of 
the Union, writing from Texas in Janu- 
ary, 1861: 

“The South, in my opinion, has been 
aggrieved by the acts of the North, as 
you say. I feel the aggression and am 
willing to take every proper step for 
redress. It is the principle I contend for, 
not individual or private benefit. As an 
American citizen, I take great pride in 
my country, her prosperity and her in- 
stitutions, and would defend any State 
if her rights were invaded. But I can 
anticipate no greater calamity for the 
country than a dissolution of the Union. 
It would be an accumulation of all the 
evils we complain of, and I am willing 
to sacrifice everything but honor for its 
preservation. | oo therefore, that all 
constitutional means will be exhausted 
before there is a resort to force. Seces- 
sion is nothing but revolution. The 
framers of our Constitution never ex- 
hausted so much labor, wisdom, and 
forbearance in its formation, and sur- 
rounded it with so many guards and se- 
curities, if it were intended to be broken 
by every member of the Confederacy at 
will. It is intended for perpetual union, 
so expressed in the preamble, and for 
the establishment of a government (not 
acompact) which can only be dissolved 
by revolution, or by the consent of all 
the people in convention assembled. It 
is idle to talk of secession. Anarchy 
would have been established, and not a 
government, by Washington, Hamil- 
ton, Madison, and all the other patriots 
of the Revolution. 

“Stull, an union that can only be 
maintained by swords and bayonets, 
and in which strife and civil war are to 
take the place of brotherly love and 
kindness, = no charms for me. I shall 
mourn for my country, and for the wel- 
fare and progress of mankind. If the 
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union is dissolved and the government 
disrupted, I shall return to my native 
State and share the miseries of my peo- 
ple, and, save in defense, will draw my 
sword no more.” 

The South believes that President 
Lincoln saved the Union from the peril 
into which the long years of discord, 
and perhaps his own radical stand and 
the policy of his own political party, 
had thrust it. What first imperilled the 
Union was the abolitionist; what 
brought that peril to a crisis was the 
Republican party; for, though that 
party disavowed the ideals of the aboli- 
tionists, the candid searcher after truth 
has no difficulty in apprehending that 
the abolitionists expressed themselves 
politically in the Republican party; and 
that President Lincoln, managing to a 
to both the conservative ton 
icans and the radical abolitionists, won 
the approval, the confidence, and the 
votes of each. 

There appears no authentic evidence 
that the South overrated the actual hos- 
tility of the party that elected Abraham 
Lincoln; but it did overrate his own 
hostility, as it underrated his magna- 
nimity. Yet it seems also that those ach- 
ing years in the White House developed 
the humanity of the President, so that, 
as the clouds deepened, and as shadows 
of personal grief gathered, he began to 
emerge, something like a planet from a 
ragged oneness 5 effulgent with a 
light from other worlds than ours. 

Injudicious praise has rather spoiled 
the genuine fame of Lincoln. I do not 
believe that his partisans are wise in at- 
tempting to clear him of responsibility 
in precipitating the Civil War. We must 
not minimize his share in launching 
that bloody and dramatic contest. As 
far as I can discern, and I have tried to 
examine the whole matter with pains- 
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taking care, his very position compelled 
him to accept more responsibility than 
any other in the matter. It is an error 
of major magnitude to assume that he 
was innocent in the matter of starting 
the war. I do not claim that, from his 
view-point, he was not right; he him- 
self, as we shall see, was in doubt. But 
it was wholly in his power to effect war 
or peace. He chose war. 

To decide on war was, under the cir- 
cumstances, an astonishing thing, for 
his party hardly represented the moral 
and political sentiment of the country. 
Lincoln had been elected because the 
Democrats had been hopelessly divided. 
The vote cast for him was 1,866,452; 
the vote cast against him and the things 
for which his party stood was 2,823,- 
471. In the North and West alone there 
were 1,288,611 votes cast against Lin- 
coln. In Oregon and California, sufh- 
ciently removed from the heated areas 
to rae rather impartially, the Demo- 
cratic vote outnumbered the Republi- 
can two to one. In spite of this fact, Lin- 
coln received the votes of the electorate 
in those States. Had the Democrats not 
been divided, a Democrat would have 
been overwhelmingly elected, for the 
true sense of the voters of 1860 was un- 
doubtedly Democratic. 

To be absolutely candid, Lincoln, an 
apparently cautious man, was elected 
on a dangerous issue. If beyond the 
presidency he had a great ambition to 
free the slaves, was that a legitimate 
ambition? From the way the people 
voted, they apparently saw more clearly 
the peril than the politicians cared to 
have them see it, recognizing that, in 
a very real sense, Lincoln was practi- 
cally committed to a political and social 
revolution, slow but inevitable. The in- 
tegrity of their understanding did not 
welcome the thought of any revolution, 
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least of all the kind contemplated. They 
must have felt, too, that Lincoln was 
reasoning as a politician and not as a 
statesman when he made no distinction 
between the lovers of liberty from all 
lands who thronged voluntarily to our 
free shores and the unhappy savages 
who were brought here by compulsion 
in chains. The American people felt 
that such reasoning was not of a kind 
to be trusted. 

After the election, though the South 
was out of the Union, it was peacefully 
out. The time, it would appear, was a 
time for conciliation. President Lincoln 
seemed to be conciliatory, but in reality 
he was not, for he would consider no 
concession. He underestimated the spir- 
it and the earnestness of the South. Al- 
most any concession would have been 
better than the sacrifice of more than a 
half-million of the bravest Americans. 
This nation, from the loss of that val- 
iant blood, has never recovered, and 
never can. Peace was talked, but no 
peace was offered; and the compromise 
suggested did not meet with the Presi- 
dent’s approbation. 

Those interested in the life of Lee 
are fond of discussing what they are 
pleased to call Lee’s great decision; that 
is, his determination to forego the glory 
of leading the armies of the Union 
against his own people for the perilous 
and almost hopeless task of drawing 
his sword for the South. It is seldom 
discerned that, in a sense, Abraham 
Lincoln made a far greater decision. 
The current American idea of him— 
that he was a passive innocent—is not 
only utterly rt on but is unfair. To dis- 
cover what Lincoln really thought and 
did we have but to examine his own 
words. Let it be remembered, however, 
that, though the dread responsibility of 
determining war was Lincoln’s, I do 
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not say, and I do not see how any man 
can fairly say, that the guilt of declar- 
ing war was his. 

He and the South had come to an 
almost impossible constitutional difh- 
culty. A way out must be found. As 
President, Lincoln himself must find it, 
or at least he so considered. It was im- 

erative that he should choose, for, as 
he himself declared: “On the territorial 

uestion J am inflexible.” There were 
millions in the North and in the South 
who were not inflexible when it came to 
considering terms of adjustment. If the 
more powerful of two opposing parties 
is inflexible, the weaker party not only 
can never hope for a generous peace but 
has to choose between war and uncon- 
ditional surrender. 

We find a truly militant note sound- 
ed by Lincoln in his “house-divided 
speech.” “With strange discordant ele- 
ments we gathered from the four winds 
and formed and fought the battle 
through [he is referring to the elec- 
tions of 1850] under the constant hot 
fire of a disciplined, proud, and pam- 
pered enemy. Did we brave all then to 
falter now—now, when the same ene- 
my is wavering, dissevered, and bellig- 
erent?” 

Earlier, when he took occasion to 
dispute the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Dred Scott case, his atti- 
tude was hardly that of one who is will- 
ing peacefully to abide by the mandates 
of the highest tribunal in the land. We 
see rhs a that at last, when the crisis 
had actually come to a decision between 
peace and war, the politician in Lin- 
coln, who had always been dominant, 
triumphed. The war fulfilled many of 
his own predictions; it was the logical 
result of the theories upon which his 
political faith was te indeed, it is 


hot too much to say that the North was 
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led into war by one who had visioned 
it afar off. 

He says, in the First Inaugural: “J 
hold that, in contemplation of universal 
law and the Constitution, the union of 
these States is perpetual.” Such a view 
was his own. Again, regarding a policy 
to be adopted toward the South, he 
wrote Secretary Seward: “If this must 
be done, J must do it.” To the credit of 
Seward let it be said that as a prelimi- 
nary to an amicable adjustment he urg- 
ed that Fort Sumter should be yielded. 
Lincoln alone decided against this; that 
is, he alone decided for war. Mr. Sew- 
ard wrote a friend: ““There is but one 
vote in the cabinet, and that is cast by 
the President.” To the end of the war 
Lincoln maintained this same absolute 
control. When he despatched Secretary 
Seward to meet the Confederate com- 
missioners at the Hampton Roads con- 
ference he finished his brief letter with 
this imperative: “You will not assume 
to definitely consummate anything.” 

Lincoln took the initiative in the 
Civil War. He declared that he had to 
choose whether the Union with all its 
benefits should be preserved for pos- 
terity or whether it should not. He de- 
cided that only by a war could it be 
as Many think otherwise. That 

e was honest in his opinion is appar- 
ent. But it is likewise apparent that a 
war was the most costly, the most ter- 
rible, and the most inefficient method 
of preserving the Union. 

Even after the attack on Fort Sumter 
had been provoked—when, according 
to Nicolay, “the Confederate authori- 
ties found themselves face to face with 
the fatal alternative either to begin war 
or to allow their rebellion to collapse” 
—peace was possible. Who had pre- 
sented that Ecal alternative? What 
could any brave beleaguered people do 
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save what the people of the South did? 

Yet, even after that sham battle of Fort 

Sumter, the President might have called 

for Congress instead of for an army of 

volunteers. War was waged against the 

South for nearly three months ere Con- 
J gress assembled. 

Let us by all means give President 
Lincoln credit for saving the Union— 
as it was saved; but it was his own way, 
and it was, I think, a calamitous one, 
especially since other ways were pos- 
sible. 

What drove Virginia out of the 
Union was Lincoln’s call for volunteers. 
The administration, unless it deliber- 
ately wanted war, as Senator Douglas 
had claimed, blundered when it alien- 
ated the Old Dominion. A little more 
patience, a little more diplomacy—and 
the whole aspect of things would have 
changed. Lincoln’s call for troops to in- 
vade the South was an irrevocable mis- 
take. He was doing the very thing that 
he had declared in his First Inaugural 
was among “‘the gravest of crimes.” 

The present enjoyments of the fed- 
eral Union we owe to President Lin- 
coln. I am grateful for them, as any 
true American should be. Yet in my 
heart I believe they might be even 
greater had President Lincoln’s great 
decision been for peace instead of war. 

In a very real sense President Lin- 
coln was not so much the savior of the 
old Union ag he was the creator of a 
new Union Indeed, it is hardly too 
much to declare that the present Union 
was conceived and established by him. 
The old Union was a rope of sand. It 
provided for disunion. It sanctioned se- 
cession. It formed the Disunited States. 
Perhaps a war was necessary to found 
a new nation—an indestructible union 
of States. The Civil War destroyed the 
old Union and created a new one. The 
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Republican party of 1860 was, in re- 
ality, a military organization. And, dur- 
ing the perilous years that followed, our 
old Constitution was so racked and 
strained, and was so amended, that, in 
effect, it became a new one. The Union 
Lincoln found was one of discord and 
hatred; the one he founded is one of 
mutual esteem and indissoluble affec- 
tion—still lacking, perhaps, in com- 
plete confidence and affection of all the 
parts for one another, but still a per- 
manent union. The one over which he 
was called to rule would not, could not, 
last. He made another. If I really wish- 
ed signally to honor the memory of 
President Lincoln, I should cease call- 
ing him the Great Emancipator, which, 
in a very genuine sense, is a term of 
opprobrium, and I should call him the 
Founder of the Federal Union. 

While it is true that in the Cooper 
Union speech and in certain of his other 
pre-election addresses Lincoln said some 
things about the South that any South- 
erner of that day could not help resent- 
ing, his utterances, in the main, consid- 
ering the rancor of the times, were 
singularly mild and fair. He once said, 
with that strange, sullen pride of a com- 
moner, that he was no gentleman; yet 
I hardly know another man so long 
in public life who said so much on ma- 
lignant subjects and yet said so little 
that could be called malicious. In public 
debates he seems to have been singu- 
larly forbearing and courteous. After 
he became President he was even more 
considerate. 

I have searched all of Mr. Lincoln’s 
writings in vain to discover any real 
rancor against the South, or even any 
unfairness, at a time when, in his po- 
sition, to be unfair would have been 
natural, and—what to an ordinary 
mortal is far more tempting—politic, 
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and, from a party view-point, patriotic. 
Yet there is no difficulty in apprehend- 
ing that his purposes were political; and 
in discovering also—what perhaps was 
to be expected—that he did the South 
that peculiar injustice that must needs 
be done by one who does not fully un- 
derstand. 

However, the South believes that the 
Lincoln of 1865 was a different Lin- 
coln from the same man of 1860. 
Viewed in any light, his is a sad story. 
What manner of man he was at the 
earlier time, few understood; but there 
seems no doubt that those terrible years 
deepened his heart, broadened his sym- 
pathies, amplified the powers of his hu- 
manity. There is no biographer of his 
who does not dwell on the deep and ap- 
parently abiding melancholy of the 
man. 1 have come, through reading 
those biographies, through studying 
that wofel 09 through feeling the 
fearful crisis of those times, to believe 
that much of Lincoln’s secret sorrow 
and grieving came from a genuine con- 
sciousness that the South had been 
made the pitiful victim of a gigantic 
and ghastly mistake. Unless I have been 
unable to take aright the stature of Lin- 
coln’s humanity, he could not have 
failed to include in his sympathies the 
alienated, the assailed, the devastated, 
the heroic South. As a lover of true 
iSerty and as a profound student of the 
sphere of the state, he must have 
known, for he was too wise not to 
know, that, in a broad and genuine 
sense, the South was contending for a 
principle essentially just and noble— 
the right of a people to self-determina- 
tion. I believe he did know; further- 
more, I believe that only his official po- 
siton prevented him from voicing his 
knowledge. 

President Lincoln’s determined clem- 
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ency and liberality toward the South at 
the close of the war all of us admire. 
He knew that the South’s vain and piti- 
ful struggle was one for which he him- 
self was in part responsible. He there- 
fore was, in a sense, discharging a du 
when he was liberal-minded. Of all the 
great men on the Union side, he alone 
appeared to discern that the North 
owed the South the simple justice of 
compassion. Too long, I think, the opin- 
ion has prevailed that the North was 
the only one who had anything to for- 
give. Lincoln knew better. He planned 
to forgive, and he hoped to be forgiven. 
There are some things that President 
Lincoln could have done that the South 
wishes had been done; for example, 
probably no ruler in the history of the 
world who did not himself ae com- 
mand of armies was so intimately in 
touch with his generals. It seems not 
altogether in keeping with Lincoln’s 
reputation for mildness and mercy that 
he sanctioned a march like General 
Sherman’s, and that no restraining 
word was given to check the wanton 
devastation. Because of the general’s 
avowed purpose, it was incredible that 
the President did not know of it; yet 
we listen in vain for the word of re- 
straint or rebuke. I suppose he thought 
that the sooner the war could be 
brought to a close, by any means what- 
soever, the better. Yet the nature of 
General Sherman’s march through 
Georgia and the Carolinas must have 
been shocking to the President. Many 
Southern writers have execrated both 
Sherman and Lincoln; undoubtedly the 
former was vindictive. Such a charge, 
however, cannot be clearly made against 
the President. Yet it is impossible that 
he was not aware of the spirit of that 
ruthless campaign of devastation. And 
these ruined homes and fields were 
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American, whose owners were rebels 
in a no more base sense than had been 
their fathers who had established liberty 
on this continent. 

On December 18, 1864, General 
Halleck, Chief of Staff to President 
Lincoln and necessarily in close touch 
with him, writes to Sherman as fol- 
lows: “Should you capture Charleston, 
I hope by some accident the place will 
be destroyed. And if a little salt can be 
sown on its site, it may prevent the fu- 
ture growth of nullification and seces- 
sion.” Sherman, on the 24th, answers 
as follows: “I will bear in mind your 
hint as to Charleston, and do not think 
that ‘salt’ will be necessary. When I 
move, the Fifteenth Corps will be on 
the right of the right wing, and their 

sition will naturally bring them into 
Charleston first; and if you have 
watched the history of that corps you 
will have remarked that they do their 
work pretty well. The truth is, the 
whole army is burning with an insati- 
able desire to wreak vengeance on South 
Carolina.” 

It seems a tragic pity also that Presi- 
dent Lincoln refused to receive the Con- 
federate commissioners in 1861. Of all 
men, Lincoln was one of the most effec- 
tive in accomplishing results by confer- 
ence. Nothing was to be risked by such 
a meeting, and everything was to be 
gained. But the emissaries were con- 
demned without being heard. The 
South believes that this treatment was 
caused by one of two things: either the 
President had already determined upon 
a course of action, or else for once his 
native sagacity forsook him. Of the two, 
the former appears the more probable; 
for to deny audience to those who are 
attempting to avert war and who have 
the power to avert war, is, in effect, to 
declare war. Not to honor a flag of 
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truce is to continue hostility. Any man 
who will make peace only on his own 
terms is a man of war. The South, gen- 
erous, proud, impulsive, quick to sense 
a purpose by an attitude, interpreted 
President Lincoln’s treatment of her 
commissioners as an insult. But it was 
worse than that: it was a mistake—un- 
less, indeed—for I would do him full 
justice—that prophetic and visioning 
mind, ample in comprehension, had 
even then determined upon the vast de- 
sign of war, emancipation, and a new 
and imperishable Union. 

The South has always regretted that 
Abraham Lincoln never took a more 
reassuring attitude toward the John 
Brown affair. On several occasions he 
referred to it; and, while he never 
spoke approvingly of it, he never de- 
nounced it. He appeared to feel that 
Brown was a fool to attempt so wild a 
design; but he did not call him a mur- 
derer and a criminal. Lincoln, of course, 
was campaigning; and he had to hold 
both the abolitionists and the mild Re- 
publicans. By denouncing Brown he 
would lose the vote of the former. By 
praising Brown he would lose the vote 
of the latter. He did neither. Political 
exigency compelled him to take a mid- 
dle course; but such a course had in it 
no reassurance for those people of the 
nation against whom Brown had 
bloodily conspired. 

In the Fort Sumter affair, surely it 
was a little paltry to compel the South 
to defend herself and then to declare 
to the world, especially to a deluded 
American public, that the South had 
wilfully begun the conflict. The South 
to-day does not know whether to be 
more amazed over the blindness of the 
North to this palpable ruse or more 
amused over the gentility of the Presi- 
dent’s invention. 
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Says J. H. Barrett, a stanch Repub- 
lican, formerly commissioner of patents 
and author of a life of President Lin- 
coln: “This work” —of the secret mili- 
tary and naval despatches concerning 
Fort Sumter—“‘involved nice problems 
of diplomacy, as well as prudent care 
to place the onus of commencing civil 
war unequivocally upon the secession 
leaders. Much of the seeming mys- 
tery which enveloped the six weeks 
preceding the attack on Fort Sumter 
... Was due to state secrets, over which 
the curtain should still rest.” 

My own opinion is that the Ameri- 
can people would now prefer to have 
the curtain lifted. 

After the close of the Civil War, 
what President Lincoln’s attitude to- 
ward the South would have been we 


can surmise with a considerable degree 


: of certainty. I believe it would have been 


generous. Nicolay says: “He struck 


. slavery its death-blow with the hand of 
| war, but he tendered the slaveholders 


a golden equivalent with the hand of 


| friendship and peace.” Such a statement 
| isonly possibly true, for death overtook 
§ the President before he had had a 
| chance to reveal his purposes. Yet it 
) would not, I think, have been less gen- 
) crous and manly than that of Grant 
| toward Lee at Appomattox, which 


really left little to be desired. It is likely, 
though no man can declare it to be a 


| certainty, that what the South received 


epee 


| from the victorious North during those 


worse-than-war years that succeeded 


General Lee’s surrender she would have 


been saved from had Lincoln lived. 
His death was sincerely lamented by 
the South; indeed, the true temper of 
the South can best be shown from the 
fact that, while many abolitionists and 
tadical Republicans openly rejoiced in 
his passing, an event which they right- 
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ly believed removed the chief obstruc- 
tive force to the designs of their ven- 
geance, the South sorrowed at the death 
of Lincoln. John G. Nicolay declares: 
“There was one exception to the gen- 
eral grief too remarkable to be passed 
over in silence. Among the extreme 
radicals in Congress Mr. Lincoln’s de- 
termined clemency and liberality to- 
ward the Southern people had made an 
impression so unfavorable that, though 
they were shocked at his murder, they 
did not, among themselves, conceal 
their gratification that he was no longer 
in the way. In a political caucus, held a 
few hours after the President’s death, 
‘the feeling was nearly universal,’ to 
quote the language of one of their most 
prominent representatives, ‘that the ac- 
cession of Johnson to the presidency 
would be a godsend to the country.’ ” 

The very spirit manifested then by 
such radicals existed before the Civil 
War; it was that spirit that the South 
dreaded; and it was from people cap- 
able of such a spirit that the South 
wished to be politically separated. 

Only a few days vw the is assassina- 
tion the spirit of the South was shown 
to him. While Richmond was burning 
and while General Weitzel’s negro 
soldiers were plundering the helpless 
place, the President visited the city; and 
though he walked through throngs of 
silent and sorrowful-eyed people, who 
could not in their hearts “a regarding 
him as in a measure the instigator of 
their woes, no word of malediction was 
spoken against him, no finger was lifted 
to do him harm. Indeed, had he at that 
time visited Charleston, I believe he 
would have been safe; for, whe ever 
faults the people of the South may have, 
treachery is not one of them. 

As far as I can ascertain, speaking 
as a Southerner, and speaking with all 
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sincerity, Lincoln’s attitude toward 
Southern people was what we expect 
from a man great of heart. If he 
did not do all that might have been 
done, the power that limited him was 
mortal fallibility, not meanness. In the 
hour of his triumph, while others talked 
of bloody reprisals, executions, merci- 
less vengeance, President Lincoln would 
have none of these. Over and over he 
kept repeating: “Judge not that ye be 
not judged.” 

No man, I think, admired the Con- 
federate soldier more than did Lincoln 
himself. I am sure he must have felt as 
Charles Francis Adams did when, 
taunted in England over the brilliant 
victories of Lee and Jackson, he nobly 
said: “Sir, the victors are my country- 
men.” And it is certain that the Presi- 
dent must have honestly envied, during 
the first three years of the war, the su- 
perb capacity of the Southern com- 
manders, the unwavering energy and 
valor of the Confederate soldiers. Of 
Jackson he said: ‘‘He is a brave, honest 
Presbyterian soldier. What a pity it is 
that we should have to fight such a gal- 
lant fellow!” And on the last day of 
his life, looking at a portrait of General 
Lee, he said: “It is the face of a noble 
brave man. I am glad that the war is 
over at last.” 

I for one believe in the sincerity of 
these utterances. They are healing, rec- 
onciling; and I believe that they may 
be accepted as characteristic of Lin- 
coln’s spirit. 

Had Lincoln lived, the South be- 
lieves that he would have been swift 
to bury every blade forever. He would 
have relegated hatred to the hell whence 
it always arises. Of bitterest enemies he 
would have made friends. Quite incal- 
culable would have been his power to 


reconcile; he would have made it easy 


to obey the law of love. Upon the torn 
heart of the South I know he would 
have laid, for blessing and for healing, 
his gentle, mighty, gnarled, and loving 
hand. When the war was over, it would 
have been done, had Lincoln lived. Yet, 
thank God, his spirit survives; and if 
that spirit cannot make this country, 
from Canada to the Gulf, and from one 
ocean to the other, affectionately one, I 
know no other almighty solvent so per- 
suasive, so noble, and so powerful. The 
South is inhabited, not by fire-eaters 
and by languorous aristocrats, but by 
human beings; and when President 
Lincoln is presented to them authenti- 
cally, they will accept him. For it is a 
glory of our common humanity that we 
cannot escape loving one who is great 
of heart. 

It is generally supposed that the war 
was precipitated by the hot-blooded be- 
havior of Southern leaders. But history 
errs which teaches thus. Let any man 
read Calhoun’s last speech in the Sen- 
ate, and Jefferson Davis’s last speech, 
and he will discover that these are calm, 
pleading utterances for peace. Among 
all the leaders on both sides, omitting 
the irresponsible abolitionists, I do not 
know one who took a more implacable 
stand, from first to last, than Lincoln. 
Looking at the whole matter calmly, 
and in the full light of impartial his- 
tory, I can see why the South acted as 
she did, and I can honor her for so do- 
ing and I can see why President Lin: 
coln pursued steadfastly the course that 
he considered best for that day, and for 
what he felicitously called “the vast fu- 
ture.” 

There were, indeed, details of that 
plan that might have been improved; 
yet on the hinge of a mighty revolution 
who can cover everything? Seward’s 
doctrine of “the irrepressible conflict” 
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was the true one. Two opposing civili- 
zations collided. Both were, I think, to 
blame for the catastrophe. But from the 
dust and chaos of that stupendous con- 
flict certain heroic figures emerge, the 
serene light of immortal fame resting 
upon their unsullied glory. For that 
most sacred hall of fame which is the 
loving heart of the American people, 
not the North nor the South but the 
whole nation, presents to a grateful pos- 
terity Abraham Lincoln and Robert E. 
Lee. 

During the summer recently passed I 
stood on the sea-wall in Charleston and 
looked across the harbor to where Fort 
Sumter looms above the sunlit waves. I 
thought of the tremendous symbolism 
of that fortress; I thought of the valiant 


and the brave, many of them of my 
own blood, who had fought there and 
had died there; and I thought of the 
bitterness of the struggle extended to a 
hundred sanguinary fields; I thought 
of that banner of the South which had 
so long waved over that fort, which 
now floats over no sea or land but has 
been folded with tears away; and I 
thought of the proud hopes and pure 
ambitions, once alive and beating in 
gallant hearts—and now in the dust 
quiescent. Yet I can say, with an honest 
heart, that a victory for the South could 
have conferred no loftier heritage than 
is conferred by the defeated valor of 
Lee and of Jackson; and that I am glad 
that out of it all came peace and re- 
union, and the American nation. 


February 


By Heiten SANTMYER 


SHE knew that now he never would come here 
Again, never forgive the words that she 

Had spoken,—cool words uttered casually 
While her cool fingers moved the teacups. Fear 
Struck at her heart. She let no sign appear, 
But, when he rose, said to him easily, 

“Tt is not twilight yet,—the light, you see, 
Changes so soon after the turn of year.” 


He spoke without ironical intent 

His brief farewell, “As February goes 

You'll find the days much longer.” And he went 
Away with some trite reference to spring. 

The street door closed. The shadows, lengthening, 


Deepened the mauve and violet of the snows. 








Prophetic Medicine 


BY C. WARD CRAMPTON 


The physician, as science advances, is coming more and more to be the prompter 
for us mortals on the hectic stage of life. Doctor Crampton, organizer of an 
important health-service clinic, tells of a new phase of medicine. 


ualities. 

Jack Hanford, my guide and 
friend, was inspecting our equipment. 
We were to leave at sunrise for a thirty- 
day trip by river and trail into the wil- 
derness. 

He knew what was ahead of us. He 
examined the canoes, blankets, guns, 
provisions, utensils, clothing, and gear 
with an eye that saw forward over every 
mile and every hazard of the journey. 
At last he was satisfied. Content, we 
turned in for a good night’s rest, eager 
for the days ahead. Foresight begets 
confidence and safety. 

From the beginning men _ have 
sought to know their future. In the past 
we came to the soothsayers, palmists, 
crystal-gazers, and their kind. To-day 
they apply to the physician, for medi- 
cine is developing a new phase—proph- 
ecy. By means wholly scientific, physi- 
cians are able to read the record of the 
past, assay the evidence of the present, 
and forecast the future. What is more, 
the physician is increasingly able to de- 
liver with his prophecy a constructive 
guide, yao to defeat the dangers 
and increase the prospects of realizing 
the brightest possibilities of the future. 

As Jack Hanford said: “On our 
twelfth day out we go down the Saw 
Tooth Rapids. Wallace broke a leg 
there and his tenderfoot was drowned. 


Posse is one of man’s highest 


They are tough, but we are ready for 
them, you bet, and I'll show you a good 
time.” 

Much in the same manner the phy- 
sician visions the future years, guides 
his health client through the dangers, 
and makes the oncoming time the best 
time that can be shaken from the lap 
of the gods. 

For example, take a similar case of 
foresight. William Adamson, aged 
forty, had just been overhauled and his 
a had completed the casting of 

is medical horoscope. He turned to 
the waiting health client with this 
verdict: “There is nothing seriously 
wrong with you. For the present, you 
may be assured. You have no disease. 
Your condition, however, is about the 
average of the city man of the corpora- 
tion vice-president type. In a few days 
you will get a six-page record of your 
tests with my recommendations. Your 
prospects? You will live, on your pres- 
ent programme, till fifty-two or fifty- 
three. By good fortune and following 
very simple instructions, you can “ep 
bly live and live well to seventy-five or 
over, and keep your health and vigor 
reasonably ol of course barring acci- 
dents. And perhaps by that time we can 
do even better for you.” 

“Now, doctor,” replied the health 
client, “I like what you say, especially 
about keeping my health and vigor, but 
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how do you know what my prospects 
are and how do you speak so confident- 
ly that you can prolong my life from 
fifty-two to seventy-five or more if I do 
what you say?” 

“No! You mistake me,”’ returned the 
physician; “I can’t prolong your life to 
seventy-five. No doctor can. But, if you 
follow your guide—and you won't 
have to become either an ascetic or a 
hermit—you can—if you weather that 
critical time around fifty.” 

“But come back to the point. How 
do you know?” persisted the client. 

So he was told about prophetic medi- 
cine somewhat as follows: 

There are two parts to prophetic 
medicine: first, the casting of the vital 
horoscope; and second, the writing of 
a chart which will guide between Scyl- 
la and Charybdis across pleasant seas to- 
ward the Isles of the Blest. 

Forecasting, in its crude form, is a 
familiar task for the doctor. For exam- 
ple, certain muscles are stiff as boards. 
“You have pain, fever, a leucocytosis, 
etc.”; forecast—your — is rup- 
tured; you will probably die in a few 
days, unless— “‘Your diastolic pressure 
is 150, arteries rotten’; forecast—a 
plexy, probably in three years, me 
— “There is a hard lump here and a 
few smaller ones there”; forecast—you 
have a cancer and will die in three to 
six months, unless— This is simple, ev- 
ery-day danger-meeting and danger-de- 
feating ok The subject has become 
more subtle, to meet the demands of 
foresighted folk who do not wish to die 
of appendicitis, apoplexy, cancer, or any 
other illness. 

Heredity.—First, we must know you 
—you, completely down to the ground 
and underground, too, for your ances- 
tors are there. The fruit of the family 
tree may be an acorn, an apple, a cone, 


a nut, or a lemon—depending upon the 
tree. Lemons perish quickly; a hickory- 
nut keeps alive for a long time. They 
have a susceptibility to their own special 
disease. Pine-rust attacks no acorn 
stock. Every man has tendencies and 


‘resistances which form part of him. 


The histories of parents, grandsires, 
uncles, aunts, and older brothers give 
clews, hints, and, sometimes, smashing 
thunderclaps of evidence like the fol- 
lowing: 

A charming society invalid of forty- 
five, with twelve doctors’ diagnoses, 
agreeing in substance — “nothing 
wrong, only neurasthenia.” Let us go 
back and examine the fruit of the fami- 
ly tree in previous seasons: father dead 
at sixty, apoplexy; mother, fifty-four, 
“dropsy”; uncle, fifty, “blood pressure” ; 
and in grandfathers, one Bright’s dis- 
ease “a the other pneumonia at fifty 
and ninety-four, respectively; three 
brothers died similarly before fifty-six, 
one brother living—he’s sick—blood 
pressure, 270! With ten out of twelve 
dying between fifty and fifty-six from 
some breakdown in the heart or blood 
vessels, what would you expect would 
be the a of your attractive ma- 
tron of forty-five, with “only neuras- 
thenia”’? 

Therefore, a study of heredity is the 
first essential in the human survey. It 
gives orientation. It puts north, east, 
west, and south on the chart of prophe- 
cy and guidance which we have started 
to make, but it gives no details. 

“Do you believe in heredity?” is a 
common question. The answer is: “Yes, 
of course.” The farmer is seldom sur- 


pene with a crop of potatoes when he 
as planted wheat. He plants wheat; he 
raises wheat—naturally, if it is not up- 
rooted, trampled upon, burned up, or 
drowned out. If it lives, it is wheat— 
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good, bad, standard, or peculiar, but 
still wheat. Heredity gives us the theme 
of the life-story; we and the fates con- 
trol the plot and try to make a long 
and interesting tale. 

With a year’s work on the under- 
lying causes of her neurasthenia our so- 
ciety matron has a better chance of 
reaching a happy seventy than the aver- 
age, unforesighted woman of her class. 

Not always do we have such explicit 
evidence of heredity as in the case of the 
lady of the fragile arteries, nor is it as 
easy of interpretation as this seems to 
be. Manifestations interchange, alter- 
nate, skip, link, or double in a genera- 
tion. Science is beginning to sense its 
problem and opportunity. Much is 
known, but a wealth of crude fact lies 
underfoot waiting for the digging. 

Previous Illness—‘‘Coming events 
cast their shadows before.” Some of 
these prophetic shadows are the illness- 
es of former years. Every illness is a bat- 
tle. Stress always reveals vital qualities. 
If your man has been sick, it means, 
first, that he was open to attack—sus- 
ceptible to the disease. This suscepti- 
bility may remain, or the body may be 
fortified so that it will be immune to 
further assault. Immunity is conferred 
by scarlet fever, smallpox, and the like. 
The battle, though it ends in victory, 
may leave the body weakened and 9 
to attack from any enterprising bacillus. 
Pneumonia may follow influenza, tu- 
berculosis, measles, etc. Weakness and 
half-cured foci of bacilli may pave the 
way for the deterioration diseases of 
the heart, arteries, kidneys, and these, 
in turn, will let down every organ of 
the — 


Peculiar, unsuspected relationships 


between little illnesses in childhood and 
adolescence and the grave disabilities 
of later life are commencing to appear 
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as possibilities and probabilities of vari- 
ous surety. This is a matter of age-long 
observation and folk-lore. It is on its 
way to be sifted out scientifically. But 
no physician voices his suspicions to 
give substance to man’s innate propen- 
sity to worry. It is sufficient that every 
illness gives its evidence to the medical 
prophet. 

May these prophecies increase in 
number and clarity and may our ability 
to avert their fulfilment rise above 
their menace! At present, this is at once 
one of the youngest and most hope- 
ful fields of research in prophetic medi- 
cine. 

Life Management. — While facts 
from the past crowd into the medical 
forecast, the signs of the present are 
even more significant. It is important to 
our purpose to know the manner of 
living and its method (if any). The 
middle economic class outlives the pro- 
letariat and the aristocrat; the workers, 
leading lives of more normal load, out- 
last the drones who bear no loads save of 
their own making. Some trades are haz- 
ardous—stone-grinders, aviators, crim- 
inals, actors, and writers have their own 
special dangers. Physicians are short- 
lived, due to exposure to disease and 
worry, and irregularity in sleep and 
food. Occupations make tendencies to- 
ward some variety or group of illnesses 
which are large factors in the longevity 
quotient. 

Habits make or break a man. Rest, 
work, play, food, drink, worry, and the 
customary reaction to the impacts of 
life are potent for good and evil. They 
often determine what kind of illness 
will attack and the manner of its defeat 
or victory. In some degree they always 
influence the result, for man’s conduct 
is guided rather by appetite than by for- 


ward vision. Yet the wise will more 
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commonly survive, breed, and bear 
their kind, and the world moves on. 

It is hard to say which kind of case 
makes the surgeon worry more—the 
semi-alcoholic good fellow or the over- 
fed prediabetic. Here is another group 
of facts of varying proof and worth that 
add to the rapidly growing mass of data 
in the human audit. Science is attacking 
the problem of human-life manage- 
ment and distinguishing facts from 
proverb and preachment. 

Architecture — Human. — Hitherto 
all our information has been provided 
by the record of the seeker at the shrine 
of health. Now it is time to look at the 
man himself. First, we look at his body 
structure, for the structure of a man is 
both historic and prophetic. So in 
houses. They show infinite variation. 
They vary in original plan from Gothic 
to Renaissance, in height from cottage 
to skyscraper, in quality of material 
from granite and steel to paper and 
paste, in distinction from one of a row 
of “Buy your own” homes to the prod- 
uct of an architect’s carte blanche. In 
short, they differ as the hovel and the 
lordly modern hotel. And you may be 
assured there is a similar wide differ- 
ence in the living within them, for the 
internal fittings are akin in quality to 
the exteriors. So with bodies. 

Houses bear signs of past experiences. 
The exterior is discolored so the 
shingles are coming off, the porch is 
“rickety,” one side bulges, a window 
is broken; or, on the contrary, every- 
thing is trim and in good repair with 
scars of wear well hidden. So again in 
human frames. 

Every day a practical builder is 
asked: “How long will this building 
last? What must I do to keep it up?” 
And he can give a good answer, upon 


which you can place your confidence 
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and invest your money. His verdict, of 
course, depends upon how much you 
wish to spend—there is always an “‘if.” 
The physician looks upon the human 
structure in the same way and gives the 
same kind of answer. 

There are a host of fascinating data- 
explorations in this field. It is a new ad- 
aptation of the science of anthropology 
to the service of the health prophet. For 
example, here is a shallow Harrison’s 
groove across a manly chest. That did 
not merely “happen.” It was caused 7 
illness in the first two years of life whic 
kept the bones soft, the belly bulging 
and pushing out the lower ribs, while 
baby sat like a Buddha. He could not 
crawl about; he was late in walking, 
early in talking, and got over his feeble- 
ness by dint of sod leer oil and care, 
or in spite of soothing syrup. He won, 
for he is here to-day. But at a cost. Now 
we know from the Harrison’s groove 
his general class. His genus and species 
will be determined later. 

Add to this one sign eighty to a hun- 
dred and sixty more which are com- 
monly to be noted, and a thousand 
others which can be found by the in- 
itiated, and you have a science in it- 
self. 

As a part of organized, scientific 
medicine this is new; as a speculation 
it is as old as Hippocrates himself. Lay- 
cock, Di Giovanni, Kretschmer abroad, 
Lewellys Barker and George Draper in 
this country have pushed forward the 
subject of clinical anthropology toward 
a field of brilliant usefulness. Draper 
has found distinct structural differ- 
ences between those who are susceptible 
to gastric ulcer on the one hand and 
gall-bladder disease on the other. A 
most significant sign is the breadth of 
the angle made by the lower border of 
the ribs across the abdomen. One with 
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a narrow subcostal angle, from 24 to 
55 degrees, has an 80 per cent chance 
of being a member of the ulcer group; 
with an angle of from 55 to 75 degrees 
he enters the nephritis or hypertension 
group, while with a subcostal angle of 
75 degrees his chance of pernicious 
anemia increases. When we see these 
angles we see tendencies but not cer- 
tainties, and we know what to look for 
and what to guard against. 

Endocrines.—Much if not all of 
human structure, as we find it, has been 
due to the potent influences of the en- 
docrine glands. Endocrinology is a 
medical science still in its awkward 
adolescence. It deals with the newly dis- 
covered functions of the pituitary, thy- 
roid, adrenal, and other glands of in- 
ternal secretion. Good team-work of 
these glands during development makes 
a well-balanced human structure. 

Seldom, however, are their various 
balances even. The glands vary in power 
and leadership. They influence, if they 
do not direct, growth and development, 
and determine the type of adult eto 
structure. Lincoln and Wilson, for ex- 
ample, were typical “‘pituitaries.” Most 
of our outstanding financiers are simi- 
lar in type, although we also find thy- 
roid or adrenal types who make tre- 
mendous successes—in their own thy- 
roid or adrenal fashion. Each type has 
its weakness, strength, immunities, sus- 
ceptibilities, as characteristic as its struc- 
tural appearance. 

Endocrinology has implications that 
run through the destinies of men and 
nations. It needs (and is getting) exact 
methods and long-continued research 
with anthropology, medicine, chemis- 
try, sociology, and education combining 
to 4 the huge rewards that are clearly 
ahead. 


Taking an old pseudoscience and 
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—— out the wine of truth is one 
of the most productive and fascinating 
methods of modern research. Even as- 
trology has a basis of truth in the fact 
that those who are born in the spring, 
like the young of beasts and birds, have 
a whole summer to establish themselves 
to meet the strains of winter. 

The country doctor has his perennial 
battle with the stork family in the early 
spring. With the improvement in 
houses, more recent biologically, other 
months have their birth survivals born 
out of seasonal rhythm. 

Palm-reading is very old and has 
scant scientific foundation. Yet a book 
has been written on “The Hand and 
Disease,” which classifies the hand type 
according to disease potentialities. Here 
is a real contribution which articulates 
with recent studies in constitution. 
Froelich has clearly shown that the 
pointed conical fingers with little fat 
dimples at the knuckles reveal a de- 
ficiency in pituitary influence which ac- 
companies a peculiar type of body, a 
laxity of the joints and muscles and a 
tendency to asthenia and asthma. It is 
the opposite of the well-knuckled long 
fingers of the intellectually and physi- 
cally ben Cheek-bones, eyebrows, 
the angle of the jaw, skin color, texture, 
moisture, and temperature provide data 
for the prophecy and life-guide of the 
oncoming medical scientist. To keep 
from being blown away by the gusty 
winds of speculation, however, he needs 
firm footing on the sane, solid earth of 
standard medical knowledge, though he 
need not be buried alive therein. 

The fascinating prophetic data of 
structure gathered from the dawn of 
mankind and reaching into the long 
future are supplemented by tests of your 
— for longevity as a going physi- 


ological concern. We have been con- 
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cerned with the machine; now we wish 
to test the quality of its operation. 

The voices of bodily operation reveal 
body condition. The heart has a song 
as varied as speech. It speaks sweet, con- 
fident, vigorous regularity, labored 
weariness, or defective mechanism as 
clearly as an automobile engine. There 
are big, booming, strong hearts, quick, 
fidgety hearts—some stumble, others 
trip; some are muffled, others are as 
clear as a flute. The hearts of brothers 
are often more alike than their noses, 
but they all tell their story, historical 
and prophetic. The lungs, also, may 
slide smoothly, with a rhythmic whisper 
of serene health, or hoarsely proclaim 
their hidden discomforts. 

The signs and sounds of present ill- 
ness are familiar to the physician. The 
preclinical signs of illness and the vary- 
ing degrees of health and vigor are 
more subtle, and new methods are re- 
quired. 

Physiological Assay.—One of these 
is the blood-ptosis test, a readable vital 
index of physical condition. It tells 
whether you are well or sick and how 
sick you really are. It will distinguish 
between perfect condition and staleness 
in an athlete, between the beginning 
and the end of a day’s work. It will re- 
veal the descent into sickness and the 
happy progress of recovery. It has been 
used by the scientist, the New York 
State Ventilation Commission, for ex- 
ample, to test the effects of various sys- 
tems of ventilation on the human body. 
It is used by athletic trainers in the se- 
lection of the personnel of athletic 
teams, and can give advance evidence 
of the physical condition of the pugilist. 
In the argot of science, “‘it tests the effi- 
ciency of the sympathetic control of the 
blood distribution,” the function upon 
which life itself depends every flying 
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second of existence. The blood-ptosis 
test is an example of the new range of 
physiological tests. 

But the most dramatic part of the 
health audit is the search for the pres- 
ence or prospect of unnoticed disease. 

Heedless Humanity.—The human 
race is not yet perfect. It exhibits pecu- 
liarities in conduct which, when viewed 
in the pure light of reason, are absurd. 

Most of us are like a slightly deaf 
man walking on a railroad-track. He 
enjoys the scenery, sunshine, and fresh 
air. He makes progress over the rather 
rough going underfoot to which he 
gives most of his attention. You warn 
him of the danger of his course. He 
looks at you with a superior smile and 
remarks: “I’m all right. I’m getting 
ahead. I have no pain. Why should I 
worry? The more trouble you look for, 
the more you find.” Abashed, you slink 
away. But the rails begin to sing; a 
train is coming. You shout: “Hey, you 
fool! Don’t you know a train is com- 
ing?” He replies with dignity: “Sir! 
Your news is unwelcome. I have fol- 
lowed this course for some time. I know 
my own business. There certainly has 
been no train on the pathway since I 
have trodden it. You annoy me.” And 
he resumes his perilous path. As the 
train approaches, it whistles. You try to 
pull him off the track. Too late! A sick- 
ening crunch—! He waited for a pain 
and he got it. 

This happens every day, everywhere. 
The modern physician is the onlooker. 
He would shout more loudly and much 
more effectively if he were not held back 
by a sense of propriety called “medi- 
cal ethics.” Besides, he is so busy with 
his regular job of repairing people who 
have already been damaged by trains of 
symptoms and disease. 

Disease gives forewarning. Chronic 
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illness grows underground for years be- 
fore a symptom sprouts. Those who 
come to the doctor with heart or kidney 
disease, or high blood pressure, have 
had the condition for a long time with- 
out knowing it. There is no way that he 
could know that he was on the road to 
illness. There are no sign-posts, ““Twen- 
ty miles to Kidney Hollow,” “You are 
entering Cardiac Corners”—at least, 
none that the traveller himself can see. 

Preclinical Signs——Medicine, how- 
ever, can see signs of oncoming illness. 
They are called “preclinical signs.” The 
term is a new one and marks the begin- 
ning of an era, but only the beginning. 

Some preclinical signs have been al- 
ready definitely tabulated; not all are 
clear. Many are in the probable class, 
but some are sure signs. The few we 
know, if applied, would increase the ex- 
pectancy z men a decade and greatly 
— their capacity for the fight and 

rolic of life. They apply to every age 
and a hundred fascinating examples 
could be told. 

Fathers and Sons.—Here sits John 
Robinson, aged forty-four. He had his 
examination two weeks ago and now, a 
complete convert, brings his two sons, 
nineteen and twenty-one. John is a 
model father, except for his arteries. 
Three factors, at least—constitution, 
colon, and focal infection—are respon- 
sible for his deterioration, of perhaps 
60 per cent. We can hold him there, 
however, probably for years and keep 
him a provider for his fine family 
longer than you would think. 

Now we have his sons. They look 
like the father from the outside—tall, 
rangy, powerful. Their tissues feel, 
look, and transmit light as their fa- 
ther’s. The heart-sounds are nearer 
alike than their voices. But their arteries 
are absurdly, pathetically made out of 


the same kind of material. The sons’ 
are 40 and 50 per cent hard, the father’s 
60 per cent. The father’s blood pres- 
sure is 200, the sons’ the “text-book 
normal,’’ 120—as yet. 

There they sit, the man of forty-four, 
the sons half his age. We see the father’s 
early years in the sons and confirm the 
constitutional element in the father’s 
blood pressure. The arterial condition 
has developed for twenty years. We 
should have liked to have the father in 
hand twenty years ago, but we have 
the sons. We see what is going to hap- 
pen to them, and we see how we are 
going to prevent it. Or, at least, we 

now how to try, for who to-day will 
claim to soften hard arteries? What 
time will tell depends upon the success 
of our research. 

We should like to have the records 
of one hundred thousand clinical fa- 
thers and two hundred thousand pre- 
clinical sons. We could guarantee big 
returns to the human race and to every 
one of the fathers and sons as well. 
The study of this is only in its infancy. 

At present we know no sure pre- 
clinica signs of diabetes before the 
blood sugar content rises. There are a 
few most promising claimants for the 
dishonor-roll, however, which go back 
several years before the appearance of 
sugar in the kidney output. This is not 
the place to talk about them, for every 
one who would read the list would have 
a tendency to adopt diabetes as a possi- 
bility and worry. And worry is one of 
the chief causes of trouble. 

Preclinical signs are the aristocrats of 
medical diagnosis. They are refined, 
subtle, and, as yet, as difficult to har- 
ness as an unbroken thoroughbred colt, 
but they must and will be harnessed to 
the medical chariot. 

Evident but unnoticed signs of pres- 
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ent illness, however, are commonplace, 
though not always of easy observation. 
It requires only ordinary medical skill 
to go over the human frame and dis- 
tinguish the many varieties of illness 
which, in our dim ignorance, afflict us. 

Any skilful physician can find and 
recognize the signs of present illness 
that pass unnoticed because they do not 
give pain. It requires only time and 
painstaking care. This is the field usual- 
ly covered by the common health ex- 
amination, at present confined merely 
to a search for signs of disease. This is 
important, indeed, but only a part of the 
prophetic medicine. 

A Wise Physician.—For example, 
here is a man of fifty-four, a prominent 
physician who decided to have a 
“health” examination. Yes, he had a 
complaint, the rather common com- 
plaint of being tired and sleepy in the 
afternoon. He had had thirty years’ 
long labor in his profession, rising to an 
honored position and competence. He 
had a soft, neglected body. Despite un- 
failing regularity, an intestinal stasis 
was present. He had unknowingly al- 
lowed himself to poison his body for 
many years, and his kidneys were show- 
ing the first faint signs of protest. In an- 
other few years he would be a “case” 
of chronic nephritis—‘Bright’s dis- 
ease.” This when well established is in- 
curable. It brings a constant struggle 
against high blood pressure, swelling 
abdomen and feet, headaches and mal- 
aise. “You are a lucky man,” he was 
told. “Now we are ahead of it all. We 
can manage our margin to your every 
advantage. Your weariness will disap- 
pear. You will feel ten years younger, 
and your prospect of living long will be 
quadrupled.” 

The Human Ostrich—There are 
one hundred thousand men in Amer- 
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ica over fifty years of age in similar 
case. They can be saved if they have a 
good examination and follow instruc- 
tions. 

Perhaps one-third of these men lack 
knowledge. They have never heard 
that a health examination is desirable 
and necessary. They do not know that 
it saves lives, although newspapers, 
health-extension institutions, life-insur- 
ance companies, and medical societies 
have spread the gospel. 

Another one-third have been con- 
vinced that a health examination is a 
good thing. It certainly ought to be 
done, and “some time” they will have 
one, but they never do. 

Many know the values of the health 
examination, who yet refuse to have 
one. They belong to the human “os- 
trich” type. They are brave, rather than 
courageous. “Where ignorance is bliss, 
tis folly to be wise.” “If anything is 
wrong with me, I prefer not to know 
it.” They hide their small heads in the 
sands of ignorance—their bulky bodies 
exposed to —— danger. A hint 
is not enough; they wait for a kick and 
they get it. 

Of the small remainder who take 
their health examinations, some will 
fall into the hands of a busy, hurried 
physician who has his whole attention 
on curing disease. He makes a cursory, 
rapid examination in a crowded office 
hour, slaps his man on the back and 
says: “There is absolutely nothing the 
matter with you. You can get a $100,- 
000 insurance any day.” This may be 
partly true, but it is wofully mislead- 
ing. 

- will get a thorough examina- 
tion and decide that all these precau- 
tions are foolishness. They disregard 
the disagreeable instead of facing it and 
fighting through. 
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The wise and fortunate ones who get 
an expert examination and follow their 
instructions will enter the zone of se- 
rene safety and live longer lives, enjoy 
maximum happiness, and give ripened 
service to the world. 

Sight and Foresight.—At the pres- 
ent time the world needs more health 
education, increased general knowl- 
edge, a larger confidence in physicians, 
and a greater number of physicians able 
and willing to meet the increasing de- 
mands of a thorough, painstaking hu- 
man audit. The ignorant and blind will 
continue to perish, and the wise and 
courageous reap their customary re- 
ward. 

Crude life-saving by discovery of evi- 
dent or silent disease, while only a part 
of the prophetic-medicine movement, 
gives huge rewards. Of six thousand 
men examined by an insurance com- 
pany (reported by Dublin and Fisk), 
there was a decrease of deaths amount- 
ing to 28 per cent—surely worth while. 

One with a statistical turn of mind 
may wish to consider the defects found 
in apparently healthy people, in a 
group of sixteen thousand—ranging 

rom forty-five to fifty-four years of 


age: 


PER CENT 
SDD 9 60s rtdnenceeeseeseren 21 
DE dvichenbhcbeenaeeersciesen 15 
20 per cent overweight ............... 19 
POTD ssndvccsecsevsases ess 30 
PP  éicovsnettexindsieecced 58 
ED sc0ssereconssenserceda 31 
PEE MEDD vecceccensecssseences 14 
DUGNT TUTE 2. wc cccccccccccscecess 5 
PE OD skcctsddsecuswecscccees 5 
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PER CENT 
Teeth suspicious of infection ........... 44 
I Nn sy due cca saunas 20 
Agterial thickeming ........200ccce0e 25 
Blood pressure raised..........-...54. II 
COMPOTION 2... cc cccccccccccccees 40 
I ies co ciao alas bea baw aw 18 
ee ee 17 


Use of patent medicines and laxatives . ..20 


Every one of these is a_ preclinical 
sign of danger; every one as much a 
handicap as if the feet were shod with 
lead. 

These burdens sap strength and 
break constitution. Relief will depend 
upon how long they have been borne 
and how severe a handicap they are. 

For the intelligent, far-sighted, up- 
standing man of fifty, these facts will 
be received with acclaim. He will re- 
joice in knowing how he can increase 
his vital capital and draw great divi- 
dends of health, power, and worth- 
while longevity. 

The human race, however, as we 
have suggested, is far from perfect. 
Foresight is not yet too common a trait. 
The tenderfoot who started at the be- 
ginning of our story had foresight 
enough to select a good guide and 
sense enough to follow him, and Jack 
Hanford himself had foresight and ex- 
perience in handling many a tenderfoot 
on his journey through the wilderness. 

Where there has been a great human 
need, science has always striven for- 
ward to fill it. To meet the demands of 
human foresight, there dawns a new 
development of human science—pro- 
phetic medicine. 
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Blue Jewels 


BY MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


I’vE sometimes thought I'd like to be a pirate, 
Cleanlier and friendlier than most pirates be, 
And have a treasure-house of many jewels, 
Cut in all quaint, strange forms to pleasure me. 


There’d be an aviary; there’d be parrots 

With emerald wings and topaz tails, and necks 
Of moonstone and of opal; and they’d never 
Shriek out insulting words, or give you pecks. 


There'd be a lovely hermit thrush, an “hour bird,” 
Of some brown, dim, rare jewel; and a bright 
Golden canary of one giant topaz; 

And red-birds flaming out a ruby light. 


There’d be a garden; emerald stems and leafage, 
And diamond dew on amethystine bloom; 
Flowers of all precious stones, and all perennial; 
A glory not to die in Autumn gloom. 


But most, I think, I’d like a patch of berries 
Carved of deep sapphires, frosted with pounded pearl; 
A blueberry patch to sparkle up a hillside 


With leaves of emerald, ransom for an earl. 


And then—I step outside my mountain cabin, 
And all around the camp the silver-green 
Blueberry bushes dance in light, while heavy 


Knobs of blue jewels hang, the leaves between. 


And so don’t urge me; I won’t be a pirate; 

I don’t like parrots much, the gaudy things; 
And what’s a hermit thrush without his forest, 
And those five longing, liquid notes he sings? 


As for blue jewels, on a thousand bushes 

Outside my door the frosted sapphires lic 
Nodding in sunlight; and a thought comes to me, 
From such blue jewels one makes blueberry pie. 
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As I Like It 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 





HORNTON WILDER’s new novel, 

“The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” 

has made an impact on the pro- 
fessional reviewers deeper than any nov- 
el since “The Constant Nymph.” And 
no wonder. Although I admired “The 
Constant Nymph” immensely, I think 
“The Bridge” a better book in every 
way. The style is better, the philosophy 
is deeper, the characters more original, 
the sympathy for human nature more 
tender. This is a work that no other 
man could have written. One hesitates 
to use the word genius, but there is 
something akin to that mysterious es- 
sence in the ages of this novel. 

It is my firm conviction that Thorn- 
ton Wilder is a star of the first magni- 
tude; he will take his place among the 
leading novelists of our time. Since this 
is so, a little personal information about 
him may not be impertinent. His father 
is Amos Parker Wilder, one of the edi- 
tors of the New Haven Journal Courier. 
When I was a freshman at Yale, Amos 
Wilder was a senior. He was one of the 
ablest and wittiest men in college, a 
shining light in public speaking. After 
graduation he was for a time editor of 
the New Haven Palladium and then for 
some years the editor of a daily paper 
in Madison, Wis. He took the post of 
consul-general at Hong Kong and after 
his return to America Rad charge of the 
interests of “Yale in China.” But he is 
a born journalist, and is now in his 
right place again as a newspaper edi- 
tor. He is a man of extraordinary men- 


tal gifts, both with tongue and type- 
writer. 

Thornton Wilder’s mother, to whom 
he has dedicated “The Bridge,” was 
Miss Isabel Niven of Dobbs Ferry, 
daughter of the Reverend Doctor Niv- 
en, pastor of the Presbyterian church. 
When I was twenty-three, I was teach- 
ing in Westminster School at Dobbs 
Ferry; one of my duties was to accom- 
pany the boys to church every Sunday 
morning. There were two Protestant 
churches in the village, and I was as- 
signed to the Episcopal. As soon as the 
service was over I went to the Presby- 
terian Sunday-school, where I taught a 
class of clever young girls, two of whom 
were the Morton sisters, daughters of 
the late G. Nash Morton, whose articles 
I have frequently cited in this column; 
another was Isabel Niven, who had 
(and has) a brilliant and highly cult- 
vated mind. She is the wife of Amos 
Wilder, and the mother of five admira- 
ble children, one of whom is Thornton, 
the author of ““Cabala,” “The Bridge,” 
and several plays. It will be seen, then, 
that Fhornton Wilder has an inheri- 
tance of brains from both father and 
mother. 

He is thirty years old this year. As 
an undergraduate at Yale he was un- 
usually versatile, original, and clever. 
He played and composed music, wrote 
much prose and verse, and stood well 
in the studies of the course. He was a 
shining light in the Elizabethan Club 
and in that small group known as “The 
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AS I LIKE IT 


Pundits.” He spent two years after 
graduation in Italy, a year at the gradu- 
ate school in Princeton, and is now mas- 
ter of a house in Doctor Mather Ab- 
bott’s great school at Lawrenceville. 

I make no apology for these bio- 
graphical details, for very soon every- 
Body will be talking about Thornton 
Wilder, and “wanting to know.” 

An important event in Shakespear- 
iana is the completion of “The Yale 
Shakespeare,” in forty attractive little 
volumes. There are the thirty-seven 
plays, the “Sonnets,” the “Poems,” and 
“Shakespeare of Stratford,” by Tucker 
Brooke, containing only the known 
facts of his life, and contemporary docu- 
ments and references. The last volume 
to appear was the “Poems,” edited b 
the distinguished scholar Albert Feuil- 
lerat, soleus of English literature at 
the University of Rennes. Every play 
has the text complete, with just enough 
notes and supplementary matter to aid 
the average man, without getting in his 
way. This is the best edition of Shake- 
speare now on the market, both for 
students and the general reader. 

“Kitty,” by Warwick Deeping, is a 
good novel, continuously interesting, 
and, although it is a story of the Great 
War, the real war is the fight to a finish 
between two women, a man’s mother 
and his wife. The foundation philoso- 
phy of Mr. Deeping’s novels, from 
which they derive their force and sig- 
nificance, might be called Virile Inde- 
pendence. It is time to have done with 
social conventions that hamper the de- 
velopment of the free spirit; to let noth- 
ing cramp or limit a sincere and honest 
mind. “Kitty” is a charming novel; and 
I wish I could induce more readers to 
secure a copy of one of this author’s 
earlier and less-known books, “The 
House of Adventure,” for I feel sure 
they would enjoy it. 
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Gamaliel Bradford’s “‘Life of D. L. 
Moody” is one of the best biographies 
he has written, which is saying a good 
deal. There are probably several million 
persons living who heard Moody and 
Sankey; and it is safe to say that no one 
who ever heard them has forgotten the 
experience. Moody was a mystic en- 
dowed with superlative common sense. 
He appealed to all classes, educated and 
uneducated; one of the greatest tributes 
came from the late A. C. Benson, mas- 
ter of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Mr. Bradford does not write from the 
amen corner, but his attitude is quite 
free from either irony or condescension. 
One finishes the book with the belief 
that Moody was a man of genius. 

The Reverend R. F. Dixon, of Wolf- 
ville, Nova Scotia, writes me that he is 
reading “Peg Woffington” for the 
third time, and wishes chat there might 
be a revival of interest in Charles Reade. 
This is an excellent idea. Let all Scrib- 
nerians in Canada and in the United 
States who remember the works of this 
English novelist with pleasure, unite in 
giving Charles Reade a prominent place 
in the membership of the Come Back 
Club. When I was a boy I read all his 
novels; and, although I have not opened 
them for many years, I can remember 
many scenes and characters. The trans- 
fusion of blood in “Griffith Gaunt”’ and 
the duel; the shipwreck in “Hard 
Cash,”” when the deep voice of Cooper 
broke the solemn nt, 
by God!”; Peg Woffington in the pic- 
ture-frame; the English skylark in “It 
is Never Too Late to Mend”; the opera- 
singer Klosking breaking the bank in 
“A Woman Hater’; and, above all, 
the terrific scene when the two friends 
killed “‘the Abbot,” in “The Cloister 
and the Hearth.” It is not necessary to 
make any attempt to revive interest in 
that romance, because it has an imper- 
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ishable place in English literature. I 
have often wondered if Charles Reade 
himself knew how superior this book 
was to the rest of his work. The other 
novels are interesting and well written, 
with good plot and characters; but 
“The Cloister and the Hearth” is one 
of the world’s favorite romances. 

George Macaulay Trevelyan has suc- 
ceeded in one of the most difficult tasks. 
He has written a manual, a text-book, 
and at the same time a work of literary 
art, full of charm and beauty. His one- 
volume “History of England” is ad- 
mirably compact, well adapted for use 
as a text-book in colleges, and yet it has 
no smell of the classroom. It is as in- 
teresting as a good novel. 

I opened Trevelyan’s “‘History” at 
random, at page 352, and found the 
following ee which gives a 
good idea of the style: 


As Drake entered Plymouth Sound after 
nearly three years’ absence from Europe, his 
first question to some passing fishermen was 
whether the Queen were alive and well. Yes, 
in spite of all her enemies, she was still alive, 
and well enough to come next year and 
knight him on board his ship at Deptford. It 
was the most important knighthood ever con- 
ferred by an English sovereign, for it was a 
direct challenge to Spain and an appeal to the 
people of England to look to the sea for their 
strength. In view of this deed, disapproved 
by her faithful Cecil, who shall say Elizabeth 
could never act boldly? Her bold decisions 
are few and can be numbered, but each of 


them began an epoch. 


To those who are interested in Eng- 
lish literature of the seventeenth cen- 
tury I recommend the new edition of 
the “Poems and Letters of Andrew 
Marvell,” in two volumes, edited by H. 
M. Margoliouth. For the first time a 
complete critical text of the poems ap- 

ears, with the text of the “Satiresy 
od on contemporary manuscripts. 
The second volume contains nearly 
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four hundred letters by Marvell, most 
of them printed directly from manu- 
script. Marvell’s best-known poem is 

thaps “The Garden,” and the best- 


nown lines in it are: 


“Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade.” 


In this scholarly series of new and de- 
finitive editions there have already ap- 
peared Donne, Herrick, Vaughan, and 
Crashaw. 

Mark Van Doren has made an admi- 
rable abridged edition of the famous 
“New England Diary” of Samuel Sew- 
all, in one attractive volume. I have 
read every word of this book with in- 
tense interest. It covers the close of the 
seventeenth century and the beginning 
of the eighteenth; the most picturesque, 
not to say bizarre, entries are of course 
those dealing with the old widower’s 
second and third marriages, with the 
quaint courtships that preceded them. 
Although I am not a Freudian, there is 
plenty of Freud stuff here. “For every 
age love has its tortures,” said the wise 
Turgenev. Apparently neither religion 
nor scholarship nor public office—in 
this case all three—can prevent an old 
man in love from making an ass out of 
himself. Such is life. Such it really is. 
Jehovah Jireh! 

Professor George C. D. Odell, of 
Columbia, has produced a veritable 
magnum opus in “Annals of the New 
York Stage,” two big volumes, abun- 
dantly illustrated, covering the century 
from 1721 to 1821. Although this 
work is the result of years of patient re- 
search and necessarily is na up toa 


large extent of statistics, it is animated 
throughout by the author’s unashamed 
— for the theatre; and it is this 
ove of the stage, of the art of acting and 
presentation, that keeps up, all the long 
dusty road, the courage of both author 
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and reader. It is good news that suc- 
ceeding volumes are already in hand. 

Burns Mantle, the drama critic, has 
produced another volume in his excel- 
lent series, “The Best Plays of 1926- 
1927.” This is a complete and invalu- 
able record of the contemporary Ameri- 
can stage; and whether one agrees with 
the “best ten” or not, one must com- 
mend Mr. Mantle for his absolute fair- 
ness in selecting them. 

The amphibious novelist Ben Ames 
Williams, who has written so many stir- 
ring tales of the ocean and of the farm, 
has made his most ambitious effort in 
the very long novel “Splendor,” which 
is really an epic of journalism. This is 
an account of the life and adventures of 
a newspaper man, beginning with his 
work as a small boy on a Boston daily 
paper and carrying on to his develop- 
ment in middle age. I have seldom read 
a novel that seemed so truthful; one 
feels that all the characters and inci- 
dents are verifiable. There is not a sin- 
gle very good or very bad person, they 
are all rather betwixt and between; 
there is not a single extraordinary event. 
The style is as undistinguished as the 
material. Yet it is all interesting, be- 
cause true. Possibly length was essential 
to the plan; yet I am certain the novel 


' would have more readers if it were 


| shorter by two hundred pages. 


There is, however, one new novel 
that I wish were two hundred or even a 


| thousand pages longer; that is the thrill- 


ing story “No Other Tiger,” by the re- 
liable A. E. W. Mason. I did not believe 
that he could write a more exciting 
yarn than “The House of the Arrow,” 
which I read in 1925. But this is even 
better. From the first sentence on the 
first page to the last word on the last 
page—well, run, not walk, to the near- 


est book-shop and get a copy. 
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Young Lindbergh is as genuine and 
honest in his writing as he is in all his 
other activities. This boy is almost too 
good to be true, but he happens to be 
both good and true. In order to catch 
the tide, a book had been prepared from 
notes dictated by him, and when he ar- 
rived in New York he was urged to re- 
lease this book. They told him that if it 
could be published at the “‘psychologi- 
cal moment” a million copies would be 
sold, but that if he waited the sale 
would not exceed a hundred thousand. 
He refused. He sat down and wrote 
many hours a day for some weeks, and 
produced his own book—‘“‘We.” 

Those who believe that “literary 
criticism” consists in denunciation 
should read “Notorious Literary At- 
tacks,” by Albert Mordell, who has un- 
earthed in his previous volumes much 
important and valuable material. Mr. 
Mordell has collected fifteen reviews of 
famous writers, which are not only cu- 
rious because mistaken, but for the 
light they throw on certain tendencies 
in nineteenth-century literature, as well 
as on standards of taste and social mo- 
rality. Just about the best thing in the 
book is Mr. Mordell’s introduction, 
which is full of wisdom and as near im- 
— as can reasonably be expected 

rom any one. 

Willa Cather’s ““Death Comes for the 
Archbishop” is a beautiful book, beau- 
tiful in its setting, in its mellow tone, in 
its literary style. Only one who com- 
bines sictorial imagination with a com- 
mand of first-rate prose could write 
such a narrative. It was a book written 
to please herself, which explains per- 
haps why it pleases so many readers of 
good taste. I advise all who enjoy this 
story to get a copy of that excellent peri- 
odical The Commonweal, for Novem- 


ber 23, and read Willa Cather’s illu- 
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minating letter, written by request. I 
mg a few sentences—the article is 
ree and a half columns. 


My book was a combination of the general 
and the particular, like most works of the 
imagination. I had all my life wanted to do 
something in the style of legend, which is ab- 
solutely the reverse of dramatic treatment. 
Since I first saw the Puvis de Chavannes fres- 
coes of the life of Saint Geneviéve in my stu- 
dent days, I have wished that I could try 
something a little like that in prose; some- 
thing without accent, with none of the arti- 
ficial elements of composition. . . . The es- 
sence of such writing is not to hold the note, 
not to use an incident for all there is in it— 
but to touch and pass on. I felt that such 
writing would be a delightful kind of disci- 
pline in these days when the “situation” is 
made to count for so much in writing, when 
the general tendency is to force things up. 
In this kind of writing the mood is the thing 
—all the little figures and stories are mere 
improvisations that come out of it... . 

Writing this book (the title, by the way, 
which has caused a good deal of comment, 
was simply taken from Diirer’s Dance of 
Death) was like a happy vacation from life, 
a return to childhood, to early memories. 


A new novel representing the young- 
er generation is “Rebellion,” by Mrs. 
Mateel Howe Farnham. Mrs. Farnham 
is a daughter of the famous American 
novelist and journalist Ed Howe, and 
this is her first book. I find this story 
steadily interesting and the conflict be- 
tween daughter and father dramatic 
and appealing. In a newspaper review 
the other day I saw the statement that 
this book had little to say to the sophis- 
ticated reader. I thank God I am not 
sophisticated. I have only one objection 
to this book and that is astronomical. 
As so often happens in modern fiction, 
the moon refuses to behave scientifical- 
ly. On page 152 occurs this sentence: 
“A little timid new moon hung in the 
East.” 
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Emil Ludwig’s biography of Bis- 
marck is a work full of information, in- 
sight, and sound judgment. It ought to 
please nearly everybody except Poult- 
ney Bigelow. An American octoge- 
narian, who spent much time in Berlin 
in his youth, writes me: 


I have finished the Bismarck. It is a great 
book but I can easily imagine readers find- 
ing themselves mired in it. German politics 
are not of eternal interest. . . . I must say 
Ludwig explains a lot of things in Germany 
that had long puzzled me. William James 
and I years ago in Berlin read the National 
Zeitung and tried hard to make out what it 
was all about, and the various times I was 
there later I sought for a light and heard 
much talk, but German talk is not always il- 
luminating. Ludwig is. 


Any reader who likes Ludwig’s “Bis- 
marck” or his “Napoleon” is sure to 
like his book ““Genius and Character,” 
consisting of interesting and often pro- 
found biographical essays. 

Among the new books of poems | 
especially recommend “The Bright 
Doom,” by John Hall Wheelock. In 
1922 Mr. Wheelock published a book 
of verse called “The Black Panther,” 
which seemed to me original work of a 
high order. “The Bright Doom”’ con- 
tains the very fine poem “Affirmation,” 
which Mr. Wheelock read before the 
Harvard Phi Beta Kappa at last com- 
mencement. What is specially notable 
throughout this new book is the un- 
ashamed ecstasy of living. Mr. Whee- 
lock is not among the deniers of life, 
but among the affirmers; and, whatever 
a man’s creed or philosophy may be, 
he should get some inspiration from the 
spirit displayed in these poems. 


The late Walter J. Travis, the first 
American-trained golfer to win the 
amateur championship of Great Britain 
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> first The Late Walter J. Travis. 
1 the The first American-trained golfer to win (in 1904) the amateur championship of Great Britain. 
ritain The London Times in a recent tribute says: “ . that ominous, almost sinister little figure with the black cigar and 





the Schenectady putter is still familiar to the imagination of all British golfers.”’ 
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(1904), received a fine tribute in a re- 
cent number of the London Times. 


He never came back again, and among the 
thousands who watch golf today there are 
few who saw him play; but that ominous, al- 
most sinister little figure with the black cigar 
and the Schenectady putter is still familiar to 
the imagination of all British golfers. 

Mr. Travis had a formidable rather than an 
engaging personality. He kept himself to him- 
self; he played silently and dourly: . . . we 
were inclined to say that he ought to have 
been beaten. Yet one solid, uncompromising 
fact sticks in my head—namely that when 
Mr. Travis had reached the final, we were 
afraid, mortally afraid, that Mr. Travis was 
going to win. ... 

It is his putting that has become legendary, 
and it was wonderful. . . . I never have seen, 
however, such utter consternation as was pro- 
duced by Mr. Travis’s putting in that final at 
Sandwich, nor any putting that had about it 
such a suggestion of black magic. This was 
enhanced, no doubt, by the man himself. As 
he stood there after the stroke, still as a statue, 
watching the ball with those inscrutable eyes 
of his pursuing its inexorable course, he 
seemed a wizard to be burned at the stake. 
... As a game-player he had essential great- 
ness. 


As he stood there after the stroke— 
many players walk right after their putt 
up to the hole; Mr. Travis knew better 
than that. Indeed, most golfers would 
have profited by playing with Mr. 
Travis, for he believed in adhering 
rigidly to the rules of the game, not 
conceding putts, and not allowing other 
players and caddies to stroll ahead of 
the man who was to make the next 
shot. 

But, after all, the best thing about 
Mr. Travis was not his golfing—the 
best thing was himself, his mind, his 
character. He had an interesting mind, 
a great range of information on many 
subjects, and was one of the best con- 
versationalists I ever knew. I loved the 
man, and do honor his memory. 
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With reference to my remark in a 
previous number of Scrisner’s that 
during one summer I played golf nine- 
ty-two consecutive days, I take pleasure 
in printing a letter I received from one 
of the high-class amateur players of 
America, a man who has won impor- 
tant championships. 


My own practise in Sunday golf does not 
coincide with yours, though I have no par- 
ticular quarrel with the Sunday golfer. I can- 
not recall ever having played golf on Sunday 
since I began the game as a caddy in 1910; 
but I have done Sunday caddying when we 
needed the two dollars or so earned on the 
ordinary busy Sunday. But I did not play 
myself. . . . Two years ago I missed playing 
in an exhibition match scheduled for a Sun- 
day, in which my friend Chick Evans and I 
were to be paired against Jock Hutchinson 
and the Marshall, Michigan, “pro.” My no- 
Sunday-Golf resolution I didn’t want to 
break. I would have felt uncomfortable had 
I played. ... 

Back in 1923 I entered the National Ama- 
teur Golf Championship at Flossmoor Coun- 
try Club, Chicago. The first 18 holes of quali- 
fying, on a Saturday, I finished with an 83; 
but I “rested the Seventh Day” instead of 
practising my shaky putts. In fact, I ran as far 
away from Flossmoor and the whole nerve- 
wracking business as I could—to Wheaton, 
Illinois, where I listened that morning to a 
rather dull sermon. On the final 18 holes of 
qualifying the following day I had a surpris- 
ing and highly gratifying 74, within one 
stroke of the lowest score of the day, Francis 
Ouimet’s 73. Doesn’t that argue for my case? 
In 1926, however, playing in the National 
Amateur held at Baltussul. New Jersey, it 
didn’t work so well. On Sunday I listened to 
an eloquent, wise sermon by Dr. Charles R. 
Brown of Yale, delivered in the St. Nicholas 
M. E. Church, New York City. The next 
day in the first qualifying round my total was 
rather well up in the eighties. Incidentally, 
Dr. Brown’s sermon, “Familiarity and Rev- 
erence,” contained several pertinent interpre- 
tations of the commandment, “Remember the 
Sabbath Day.” . . . I wonder what he would 
have said on Sunday golf. . . . 

As to church attendance, doesn’t Dr. Oliver 
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Wendell Holmes argue about as persuasively 
as may be for those religious services presided 
over by an able minister of God: “I have in 
my breast a plant called reverence; I go to 
church to have it watered”? 


I might have added, though I did 
not, that on every one of those Sundays 
in which I played golf, I also preached 
in the local church. I believe that if 
more Sunday golfers would go to 
church and more churchgoers would 
play Sunday golf, the results would be 
advantageous. Worship and recreation 
make a splendid combination for Sun- 
day. 

Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it holy. 
Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy 
work. 


An old divine said there was more 
profanation of the second clause than of 
the first. “Six days shalt thou labour.” 
Perhaps if this commandment were 
universally kept, there would be enough 
food, fuel, and clothing for every one. 
Every lazy man breaks the command- 
ment oftener than the workers. 

Henry Welles Durham writes from 
Nicaragua, about the happy ending of 
“Lost Ecstasy”: 


I claim, with some personal knowledge of 
open spaces and roughnecks, that the mov- 
ing-picture ideal union of refinement and vul- 
garity, would not last many days beyond the 
discovery of the incompatibility between the 
ideals of baths every day, and seri-perma- 
nent underwear. The gloomy hero of Locks- 
ley Hall was right about the relative places of 
wife, dog and horse after the honeymoon in 
such a romance. You recall in David Copper- 
field; ““There can be no disparity in marriage 
like unsuitability of mind and purpose” 
which includes the habits of thought and be- 
lief produced by breeding. A thoroughbred 
mare and a jackass may produce a useful off- 
spring but won’t make a good team. The in- 
fatuation the author has imagined is quite 
possible, the happy ending implied puts the 


tale in the cinema class. ... 
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After taking this exception to a judgment 
of yours, and I enjoy reading them whether 
or not I agree with them, I come to a more 
serious grievance, which is against the lead- 
ing paper in that same September Scrib- 
ner’s.... 

In thirty years of adult observation I have 
noticed no material enrichment in the vocab- 
ularies, either of the construction camp, the 
fraternity house, or the gatherings of polite 
society. Only a short time ago, I was asked 
by a lady visiting here from one of the great 
centers of advanced culture in the Mississippi 
basin, if my wife still felt any ill effect from 
the recent injury to her limb. But she is in 
favor of women’s riding astride and voting, 
or rather she takes all that for granted, and 
would be insulted if called a Victorian. ... 


During H. M. Tomlinson’s all-too- 
short visit in America I had the pleasure 
of meeting him at dinner at the house 
of my friends Doctor and Mrs. Henry 
S. ome He is, as might naturally be 
expected, an extremely interesting man. 
He told me that not only was “Gallions 
Reach” the first novel he had pub- 
lished, it was the first he had ever writ- 
ten. He wrote it merely to see if he 
could; well, he could and did. “Gal- 
lions Reach” is an extraordinary book; 
having a combination of objective de- 
scription, like the memorable ship- 
wreck, and mental analysis; the diag- 
nosis of the hero’s mind and conscience 
being truly =e. No author likes 
to be told that he resembles another; 
I will not say, then, that Mr. Tom- 
linson’s work resembles that of Con- 
rad, but simply that it is worthy of 
Conrad. 

After the dinner we adjourned to the 
Elizabethan Club, where Mr. Tomlin- 
son read an excellent paper on contem- 
porary literary tendencies, showing that 
he is an incurable idealist, a believer 
in truth and beauty. 

In the Boston Sunday Herald for 
November 13 there was an interview 
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with Mr. Tomlinson, written by Mr. 
Carl Warton. The Herald is to be con- 
gratulated on having on its staff a jour- 
nalist of such caliber, for the interview 
is beautifully written; it is dignified, 
but full of “‘news values.” Mr. Tomlin- 
son’s tribute to the literary and educa- 
tional value of the Bible is interesting. 


Now how does it happen, that one of his 
vocational training, lacking in organized lit- 
erary preparation, could become, even in 

ears, so masterful an artist? Mr. Tomlinson 
thanks the Bible for it. 

“It was the custom in our home,” he said, 
“to read a Chapter in the Bible each night. 
The family gathered around the table and my 
father read. It was a custom we boys detested 
and yet, owing to the fact that my father had 
a good voice, we could not help listening and 
absorbing the measure and literary beauty the 
Bible unquestionably has. Moreover there 
were always good books around us. Shake- 
speare, Tennyson, Browning, Washington 
Irving. I always enjoyed Irving. It is the same 
with books as with music. Children who have 
never heard good music do not appreciate it 
in later life, as a rule. They do not recognize 
it. It is so with books. Children who do not 
come in contact with good books do not ap- 
preciate them and do not reflect them. There 
is no better starting point than the Bible. 

“The Bible to me,” continued Mr. Tom- 
linson after a pause, “is a miracle. It could 
not be done again. Forty men were given 
that job of translating, and they produced a 
book. Think what would happen today if 
40 scholars should undertake it! They could 
never agree. The Bible was done by inspired 
men. The book reads like a personal docu- 
ment.” 


Good news for ailurians. My col- 
league, Professor Karl Young, who is 
spending his sabbatical year in the 
British Museum, sends me a long edi- 
torial from the London Times for Octo- 
ber 25, headed “Russ.” It is the obitu- 
ary of the famous cat at the lion-house 
of the Zoo who lived to be sixteen years 
old. He spent his days and nights in 
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the company of the lions, and, while 
they had to eat the meat that others 
had killed, he caught and ate mice. 

Thomas Caldecot Chubb writes from 
Paris: 


I was sent your short comments in, I be- 
lieve, the last number of Scribners, but instead 
of hurting me like everything, they pleased 
me immensely. They proved that | story 
was read which is the most delightful of all 
sensations. 

In justification of my remarks—but not in 
defense of Iowa of which I know little or 
nothing—let me point out that with the ex- 
ception of Holland Porter and the girl 
Leonie Paulin who were at least largely in- 
vented, virtually everybody in the story was 
based on someone I actually knew in Flor- 
ence. The teaparty actually took place. There 
was a lady from Iowa. She was extremely tire- 
some and ordinary, to use no stronger words. 
She would have been—having created him, 
I claim the right to say—and she should 
have been extremely annoying to Holland 
Porter. 

That much for Iowa, which except for the 
unfortunate lady in question—name and ad- 
dress not furnished on request, though they 
are in existence—may be the center of sophis- 
tication and refinement of the universe for all 
I know about it. ... 

I have my own nomination to make for 
the Ignoble Prize. It is “persist in using.” I 
don’t know about Mr. Elcock who shares my 
glory, but so far I have discussed Iowa for 
raise or defamation only once. Wouldn't it 

more correct to let me “persist in using” 
before you say I do? Besides that I have a 
strong suspicion that the phrase is a fairly 
venerable cliché. 


From Miss Mary L. Beech, of Me- 
dina, Ohio: 


Whenever I have a bright idea which. I 
plan to contribute to your “As I Like It” de- 
partment, I’m certain to read my “original 
gem” in the next issue of the magazine. For 
instance, I despise “humans” and “gesture,” 
but lazily allowed someone else to nominate 
each for the Ignoble Prize. Then, last August, 
after the Winchester verger had reverently re- 
moved the rug which covers the stone, I 
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copied Isaac Walton’s epitaph, only to find 
that it was published that very month. 

Henceforth the firstlings of my heart shall 
be the firstlings of my hand. Consequently 
I’m sending you an excerpt from a faded old 
diary belonging to my great-aunt, which I re- 
cently found in her Kentucky home. It is so 
deliciously mid-Victorian that I hope you will 
like it. 

“. . . Kentucky, July 30, 1857. Sunday 
Mr. E— accompanied me home from church 
and renewed his proposal that I should be his. 
What shall I do with such constant, un- 
wearied love! It was a beautiful night. All 
nature was quiet and happy around us, with 
nothing to disturb the profound calm, for it 
was late! And there on the porch in the bright 
moonlight of the summer eve, I yielded to his 
fervent protestations of undying affection and 
consented to unite my fate with his.” 


THE IGNOBLE PRIZE 
From Frederick J. Shepard, of Buf- 


falo: 


Society girl, even if it be hard to suggest a 
substitute; but why is a member of fashion- 
able circles any more a member of society 
than other human beings? Furthermore, for 
years I have been trying to get writers to say 
“woman voters” instead of “‘women voters.” 
Nobody would say “girls students” or “‘ten 
feet rule” . . . even if the Bible does say 
“menservants” it does not say “maids ser- 
vants” but “‘maid servants.” 


From Elin C. Nordstrom, of Man- 
chester, N. H.: 


The newspaper writer, who, in reporting 
Mr. Chaplin’s visit to his wife, in one of the 
New York Tabloids, this summer, wrote: 
“The couple hoped each other was feeling 
well.” 


From Mrs. J. F. Herrick, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 


Has not the abominable and popular “All 
righty” a place among the Ignoble? 


From Miss Ella C. Rowell, of Brook- 
lyn. She quotes from the New York 
Times: 
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“Genaro, still an optimist, flaunts immigra- 
tion authorities.” 

Having noticed this abuse (flaunt for 
flout) twice in one day in the New York 
Times I am moved to send you still another 
candidate for your Ignoble Prize. 


Archibald Craig, of Jersey City, also 
vigorously attacks “flaunt” for “flout.” 

From Mrs. C. E. K. Burnham, of 
Norwich, Conn.: 


The word “home” for “‘house.” 


From Clarence R. Lynn, Balboa 
Heights, Canal Zone: 


(a) Yiddish dialect rot. (b) Modern Pepys’ 


diaries. 


From Miss Elizabeth R. Shaw, of 
North Girard, Pa.: 


“He-man.” Why not “it-baby” or “her- 
woman”? 


Walter McKee, of Detroit, enters the 
Faery Queene Club. He read the poem 
through this past summer at the beau- 
tiful village of Port Austin, eight and 
one-half miles from my Michigan 
house. He agrees that the Thumb sum- 
mer climate is the best in the world. 

Miss Gertrude H. Haight, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., read the whole poem and 
tells me so in the rhymed archaic 
speech of Spenser himself 


On October 28 Mr. and Mrs. Flock- 
hart and Amelia M. Woolrich, all of 
Somerville, N. J., joined the Fano Club. 
On October 31 Mrs. Emily T. Howe 
came in. 


On the calendar of a Presbyterian 
church in Dayton, Ohio, there was 
printed (Nov. 13): “Surely goodness 
and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my wife.” A gentleman in the audi- 
ence writes me: “My endorsement 
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comes through living with her for near- 
ly 50 years—and hoping for more.” 


In the Boone (lowa) Republican: 


LADIES’ AID 
Following the musical program, Mrs. J. T. 
Miller read an article on “Personal Devils.” 
Seventeen were present. 


J. M. Lightfoot, of Chesham, N. H., 
got a packet of matches on a trip to 
California whereon is printed: “Mail 
in this Cover and Secure FREE hand- 
some leather tooth pick pocket case.” 


ASTRONOMICAL VAGARIES 


Edson M. Peck, of Bristol, Conn., 
writes: “I, myself, once had the plea- 
sure of seeing the full moon gently 
drop into the ocean in the early eve- 
ning, on the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in the second act of “La 
Gioconda.’” 

L. Wayland Dowling, professor of 
mathematics at the University of Wis- 
consin, writes: 

I read with pleasure your quotation from 
Professor Shapley’s book “The Stars” in the 
November issue of Scribners. 

This quotation reminded me at once of a 
statement in Fogazzaro’s “Leila” which ex- 
presses closely the same idealism. 

Signor Marcello and his young friend are 
standing on the mountainside in the evening 
and looking down at the lights of the village 
below, and Marcello remarks: 

“Quei lumicini 14 nel buio, ecco la filo- 
sophia. Chi va intorno la notte con un lume 
cosi non vede piv le stelle.” 


A man from Boston who has been 
reading Halliburton’s books finds that 


his conceit is trying. His adventure was inter- 


esting, and, I think, showed good taste rather 
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than a surprising amount of boldness. . . . I 
still wish the poor fellow had not shrieked 
so much at the top of his voice, it’s bad for 
the voice. Even ahter this recantation, I call 
the book the Vainglorious Adventure. . . . 
To point out Halliburton’s exaggeration, take 
his swimming the Hellespont. My grand- 
daughter did the same thing without any fuss 
at all. The whole book demands coloured 
glass and cotton in the ears. 


Mrs. E. J. Swasey, of Riverside, 
Conn., writes that she is collecting the 
letters of her grandfather, Colonel Rob- 
ert G. Ingersoll, for early publication. 
She will be grateful to persons who will 
send her any letters of his in their pos- 
session; the originals will be copied and 
promptly returned. 


H. C. Chatfield-Taylor’s admirable 
biography of Goldoni has appeared in 
an Italian translation by the distin- 
guished scholar Edgardo Maddalena, 
Lecturer on Italian literature at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna and Professor at the 
Royal Institute of Pedagogy, Florence. 
This is an honor to American scholar- 
ship and letters. 


I recommend book-lovers and book- 
collectors to buy a copy of the first edi- 
tion of Thornton Wilder’s novel “The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey,” because it is 
certain to go up in price. Copies of the 
first edition of Robinson’s poem “Tris- 
tram” (1927) have already gone up to 
nearly ten times the original value. 
Those who wish to know whether they 
have or have not a copy of the genuine 
first edition of ““Tristram”’ can find out 
by looking at page 86, line 2. If it has 
the typographical error rocks for rooks, 
it is a copy of the genuine first edition. 


Li ee W) 


For current announcements of the leading publishers see 


the front advertising section. 
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The Sculpture of Edward McCartan— 
The Winter Academy 


BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ 
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oME time before the year is out the 
S people of New York will be look- 

ing at one of the most conspicuous 
sculptural decorations ever erected in 
the city. It is to take the shape of a gi- 
gantic clock, lifted sixty feet above the 
ground on the north facade of the tow- 
ering New York Central Building in 
Park Avenue. The dial will be about 
thirteen feet high. The reclining figures 
supporting it, Transportation on one 
ga casas on he other, will be 
nearly four times the size of life. A few 
symbolical accessories will be intro- 
duced into the more or less pyramidal 
composition, but this aims to be one of 
simple line and mass. Carved in lime- 
stone it will be decorative, but, as I 
have said, portentously conspicuous. 
Countless thousands will look up at it 
every day as they come down the ave- 
nue. They will note the hour. Also, I 
think, they will get an impression of 
beauty. The model promises that and 
there is good augury, too, in the previ- 
ous works of the artist, Edward Mc- 
Cartan. This seems an appropriate mo- 
ment in which to consider the origins 
and nature of his art. 


~*~ | > 


He was born in Albany in 1879 and 
appears to have gravitated toward sculp- 
ture from his earliest years. He began 
to draw, instinctively, in childhood, and 
by the time he was ten years old he 
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had modelled in clay the figure of a 
lion. All through = period of his 
schooling these preoccupations continu- 
ed and he was still in his teens when he 
came down to Brooklyn to embark up- 
on his profession, entering Pratt Insti- 
tute to study under Herbert Adams. An 
interlude ensued of brief employment 
in business, and then followed further 
training at the hands of George Gray 
Barnard and Hermon MacNeil, at the 
Art Students’ League, which prepared 
him for three years in Paris. Injalbert 
was his master at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, but I gather that his attendance 
at this institution was of an intermittent 
character, hardly more important to 
him than constant visits to the Louvre 
and contact with antique and Renais- 
sance sculpture. McCartan’s French ex- 
perience coincided with the resounding 
period in Rodin’s vogue, and he shared 
in the prevailing enthusiasm for that 
master. He recalls especially the inter- 
est with which he observed the develop- 
ment of their patinas upon Le Penseur 
and Les Bourgeois de Calais, placed out 
in the open for the purpose near his 
own studio. But there is no trace of 
Rodin’s influence in his work. 

It was back in Paris, around 1908, 
that he made the first sketch for The 
Kiss, a marble of a mother and her 
child that stands in the Albright Gal- 
lery at Buffalo. But the modelling o 
this was not resumed until long after 




















Diana. 


From the sculpture by Edward McCartan. 
































The Spirit of the Woods. Nymph and Satyr. 


From the sculptures by Edward McCartan. 
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T. Shardin, Esq. Cypripedia. 
From the painting by Lilian Westcott From the painting by Sergeant Kend:ll 
Hale in the Winter Academy. in the Winter Academy. 
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The Cloud. 


From the painting by Jonas Lie, N. A., in the Winter Academy. 
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ward, the completion of the thing being 
postponed to 1924. Indeed, he seems 
to have proceeded with great delibera- 
tion upon his career, designing a few 
pieces of his own on returning to 
America but earning a livelihood as 
helper in more than one studio. None 
of our sculptors has evolved his art out 
of a more comprehensive practical ex- 
perience. Under Karl Bitter he was 
busily occupied in the big studios at 
Hoboken where the endless mass of 
stuff for the Pan-American Exposition 
at Buffalo was developed. He spent his 
time not modelling but “pointing up.” 
Working later for Adams and MacNeil 
he got deeper into the mysteries of tech- 
nique. All this made him a seasoned 
craftsman, so that he can make a cast, 
chisel stone, do any of the tasks that 
fall to a sculptor’s lot. 


oS «Sf ¢ 


In this earlier formative time there 
slowly ripened in McCartan’s imagina- 
tion the conception of sculpture which 
had been growing in him from the be- 
ginning, fostered by long hours in con- 
templation of the fountains and other 
open-air statuary at Versailles. He had 
arrived then at the conviction that 
sculpture, as he saw it and felt impelled 
to make it, would be sculpture envel- 
oped, allied with its background and 
environment, a thing essentially decora- 
tive. He learned to distinguish between 
the “museum piece,” the sculpture 
standing as it were in a vacuum, and 
the “garden piece,” the sculpture fit to 
bear the test of close scrutiny but above 
all things functioning as an episode in a 
living world. The distinction is impor- 
tant, as every exacting observer of gar- 
den sculpture knows. Some bronzes, 
admirable in themselves as works of 
modelling, look when placed out-of- 
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doors as though they really belonged in 
the house. McCartan struck the right 
note with a kind of clairvoyant touch: 
I have not seen his first production, a 
Pan for a garden at White Plains, but I 
well remember the Spirit of the Woods, 
which came next, the dancing nymph 
balancing a baby in her outstretched 
hands which has a lovely setting to-day 
in the Harold Pratt garden at Glen 
Cove. I came upon it in an exhibition 
which may or may not have placed 
some greenery about the statue. I know 
that it immediately seemed to create its 
own natural surroundings, to evoke a 
sense of sylvan beauty, intimate and free. 
The thing had é/an. This sculptor, who 
thinks of form less as the embodiment 
of an idea than as a decorative pattern, 
had nevertheless given his figure an ani- 
mating principle and in its lithe young 
movement made it the very image of 
woodland grace and magic. 
Chronology carries us not long after 
the foregoing statue to an interesting 
pee of the ways. We are confronted 
y two salient works, a Nymph and 
Satyr, which takes us from the blithe 
naturalism of the Spirit of the Woods 
to a sophisticated, intensely decorative 
mood akin to that of Clodion, and an 
essay in pretty sentiment, the Eugene 
Field Memorial for Lincoln Park, at 
Chicago. The latter is a considerable 
monument. The hovering fairy is about 
seven feet high, looking down upon the 
children grouped against a granite base. 
It is clever, picturesque, and, if you 
like, exactly the right thing in the right 
place, a conception breathing the sweet 
airs of childhood, illustrative of Field’s 
genius—a true memorial. But as sculp- 
ture it seems to me almost irrelevant in 
the story of McCartan’s progress. All 
that is characteristic of him in it is the 
polished workmanship and a certain 
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lightness of touch. Otherwise it is a con- 
ventional performance, and particularly 
does it disclose in its sentimental aspect 
a motive outside his real range. The part- 
ing of the ways was to prove, for him, 
a matter of no dubiety whatever. He 
made his choice and it was on the side 
of that métier which the Nymph and 
Satyr proclaims. That foreshadowed 
the specific path he was to take and to 
which he was to adhere in successive 
works such as the Girl with Goat, the 
Boy with Panther, the Diana, the Arte- 
mis, and the Isoult, which brings us to 
the present time, abreast of the new 
clock. oe @#«¢ 

- How is it that the works named just 
now may be said to prefigure a success- 
ful design in the decoration for the New 
York Central Building? In the first 
place, through the evidence they afford 
that McCartan is a thoroughly able and 
original sculptor. The two merits are 
peculiarly intertwined in his case. I have 
spoken of his rigorous discipline in re- 
spect to technical research. There has 
gone with it a singularly penetrating 
study of form. His figures are organic, 
realized from within. They are decora- 
tive, but they have the vitality of life. 
And to this genuineness of theirs I 
would ascribe a good deal of that origi- 
nality to which I have alluded. McCar- 
tan has been too busy interrogating the 
actualities of form to permit anything 
like a “derivative” po to creep into 
his work. He has profited by the mu- 
seums. It has aided him to study Greek 
sculpture and the art of Michael Angelo. 
Clodion is not the only eighteenth-cen- 
tury Frenchman of whom I think when 
I look at the American’s compositions. 
I think, in fact, of the whole delightful 
school, that did so much to ae a 
light, graceful type of plastic art, in so 
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many decorative episodes, indoors and 
out, in the French social scene a century 
and more ago. Sometimes the atmos- 
phere of Houdon in particular seems 
revived by McCartan. It is impossible 
to avoid recollection of it in the presence 
of the Diana, for example. Yet that very 
work leaves the sculptor’s essential 
originality unchallenged. It is a matter 
not of an old formula renewed but of 
independent expression in a kindred 
language. I would call McCartan not a 
conscious disciple of the eighteenth cen- 
tury but one of its spiritual descendants. 

He is a child of Houdon, say, simply 
in that it is natural to him to compose 
in terms of an animated mundane ele- 
gance and to stress in his figures the 
precious quality of line. The Diana is 
perhaps his outstanding triumph in this 
regard. Its contours have a delectably 
pure and flowing linear distinction. 
How spare and pe Be the lovely figure 
is! It is delightful, as you apprehend 
it, to reflect upon the artist’s escapes 
during his salen in Paris. He had no 
traffic with either the earthy power of 
Falguiére or the supersensitive virtu- 
osity of Rodin, but went wide of the pit- 
falls concealed by both. The exquisite- 
ness of feeling which characterizes the 
Diana is carried over, rather, into some 
such fine dry light as we associate with 
the more academic works of Houdon. 
Just as the spirit of the thing is purged 
of merely sensuous elements, so the 
ideal of form set forth, and the technical 
mode that defines it, are chastened, 
clarified, given a certain keenness and 
elevation. 2 * 

Three factors count in the achieve- 
ment of this lucid, high-bred effect. 
There is felicity of design. Observe the 
pattern made of figure and animal not 
only in the Diana but in all the other 
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groups. Then there is the circumstance 
that these sculptures, though usually 
modest in scale, have been somehow 
seen, primarily, “in the large.” The 
Nymph and Satyr was projected as a 
statue seven feet high, in stone. Go to 
the Metropolitan Museum, where the 
Diana stands in bronze, and you will 
find that it is hardly more than two feet 
high. But the artist has been putting it 
into a bronze of nearly seven feet for a 
Greenwich garden, and, while this has 
required a rehandling of some of the 
modulations of form, the design, as 
such, has submitted easily to the trans- 
position. In composition and in scale 
he is true to the simple clarity which 
makes him, to my mind, a faintly Hou- 
donesque sculptor. But the thing that 
clinches the point is the third of the 
special ices I have in mind, the 
ingredient of style. I use the word not in 
the customary sense, implying a specif- 
ically personal attribute, but rather in 
that broad connotation which brings 
many artists of varying idiosyncrasies 
into a kind of alliance. That slender, 
supple, poised Diana, the vivacious Girl 
with Goat, the serene Isoult, have the 
style of a gaillard carriage, of a distin- 
guished gesture, style as it is manifested 
in the flourish of a flawless act or in the 
finish of a perfect epigram. 

The Isoult, a six-foot bronze, as the 
embodiment of an idea sprang from a 
romantic source. McCartan got his 
heroine out of Maurice Hewlett’s For- 
est Lovers. But it is not quite as a ro- 
manticist that he has rounded out this 
work of art. The colorful theme is in 
some sort sifted through the warm tap- 
estry of the enchanting tale, and, if not 
precisely de-personalized, is at any rate 
simplified until it takes on an almost 
classical reticence. Remark the synthe- 
sizing of the maiden’s hair, and the 
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similarly generalizing touch in the 
treatment of the fawn. Throughout, the 
sculptor makes you feel his reserve, his 
selective taste, that same handling of 
form, I repeat, which belongs to the 
cool, calculating, fastidious Houdon. 
It is upon just such refined, rarefied 
work that the benison of style descends. 
This distinction of style is what gathers 
together and validates all of McCartan’s 
traits as a sculptor. 

It makes him a beguiling figure in 
American art. There never can be too 
warm a welcome for work that, like 
his, interprets gracious, delicately im- 
aginative motives and envelops them in 
what I may call the nobility of a great 
plastic tradition. He is American, yes, 
but as I have endeavored to show, there 
functions again in him the urbanely 
decorative purpose which has adorned 
not only eighteenth-century France but 
other places in other times. He makes 
sculpture, as it has been made in the 
historic episodes from Tanagra down, 
small in scale, part and parcel of a 
choice background, pleasing to the eye, 
and, even more than that, in a thor- 
oughly sophisticated way lovable. It 
goes happily into a Juxurious milieu. I 
recall one of his pieces raised against a 
tapestried background in a stately hall. 
It made a fascinating incident, falling 
into its place in a truly brilliant manner. 
But these statues pass, by a kind of pre- 
destination, into a garden. There, in a 
green space, they seem most fittingly 
to live their life of measured movement 
and linear beauty. I am told that Mc- 
Cartan finds difficulty in inventing 
titles for them, as though such poetry 
as is in his bronzes—and they have 
poetic charm—were something subor- 
dinate to his aim. It is an appropriate 
anecdote, pointing to the artist in him 
pure and simple. He is nothing if not 
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the absorbed weaver of decorative plas- 
tic patterns. 
oo hlU6Om 

The Winter Academy has just open- 
ed as I write and it will be gone before 
these lines appear in print. But I cannot 
let it go without expressing some ap- 
preciation of an uncommonly good ex- 
hibition. Last spring the modernists 
were given a room to themselves, and 
there we could see “our young lions all 
at play.” It was not the most edifying 
spectacle in the world and this season 
the experiment was not repeated. The 
result was an ensemble illustrating the 
familiar walk and demeanor of the 
Academy of Design. That, if we are to 
believe the modernists who assail this 
institution in season and out of season, 
is indicative of only uninspired conven- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the Academy, 
with all its faults—and it is not fault- 
less—happens to maintain a rinciple 
of high value, the principle of honest, 
instructed workmanship. It is the 
Academy’s ill fortune—and ours—that 
the crop of brilliant men of genius is 
always slender, everywhere. To realize 
that you have only to go to London, or 
Paris, or any European capital, and see 
how a few good painters are swamped 
in vast companies of duffers. There 
never was an epoch poorer than our 
own in resplendent leaders. But how 
stupid it is to let that circumstance 
blind us to the really fine work that is 
nevertheless being done here and there! 
More of it, I think, might be lured into 
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the Academy than actually gets there, 
but I found pienty to admire in the par- 
ticular exhibition to which I refer. 

The full-length by Lillian Westcott 
Hale abundantly deserved the Altman 
prize that it received, the highest award 
which the Academy has to bestow. It 
proved a spirited, really interesting por- 
trait, and it was especially impressive 
technically. I saw any number of good 
portraits on the walls, and while the 
exhibition was weak in genre, as any 
American exhibition, for some occult 
reason, is seemingly bound to be, there 
were several strong figure-pieces by 
Sergeant Kendall, Philip Hale, Will 
Foster, and so on. The Carnegie prize 
was justly given to Jonas Lie for a beau- 
tiful coast scene, The Cloud, and there 
were many other delightful open-air 
studies in the show. American art is 
nowhere more personal or distinguish- 
ed than in its Salieuneieban. In 
every department the Winter Academy 
struck me as being possessed of inspirit- 
ing productions numerous enough to 
counterbalance the usual contingent of 
negligible pictures. I can understand 
the hatred of the modernists for these 
exhibitions. They think, fondly, that 
Matisse has obliterated everything else. 
But it is a grave error to browbeat the 
Academy as though it were a hotbed 
of mediocrity and nothing more. It 
is helping to keep alive some standard 
of technical integrity, the standard 
which modernism is constantly threat- 
ening. 
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A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found in the 


Fifth Avenue Section. 
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The Greene Murder Case 
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(Continued from page 186 of this number) 


she left behind her was largely a substantia- 
tion of Hemming’s outpourings. She, though, 
did not regard the two murders as the acts 
of an outraged God. Hers was a more prac- 
tical and mundane view. 

“There’s something awful funny going on 
here,” she had said, forgetting for the mo- 
ment the urge of her coquettish spirits. ““The 
Greenes are queer people. And the servants 
are queer, too—what with Mr. Sproot read- 
ing books in foreign languages, and Hem- 
ming preaching about fire and brimstone, and 
cook going around in a sort of trance mut- 
tering to herself and never answering a civil 
question.—And such a family!” She rolled 
her eyes. “Mrs. Greene hasn’t got any heart. 
She’s a regular old witch, and she looks at 
you sometimes as though she’d like to stran- 
gle you. If I was Miss Ada I'd have gone 
crazy long ago. But then, Miss Ada’s no bet- 
ter than the rest. She acts nice and gentle-like, 
but I’ve seen her stamping up and down in 
her room looking like a very devil; and once 
she used language to me what was that bad I 
put my fingers in my ears. And Miss Sibella’s 
a regular icicle—except when she gets mad, 
and then she’d kill you if she dared, and 
laugh about it. And there’s been something 
funny about her and Mr. Chester. Ever since 
Miss Julia and Miss Ada were shot they’ve 
been talking to each other in the sneakiest 
way when - thought no one was looking. 
And this Doctor Von Blon what comes here 
so much: he’s a deep one. He’s been in Miss 
Sibella’s room with the door shut lots of times 
when she wasn’t any more sick than you are. 
And Mr. Rex, now. He’s a queer man, too. 
I get the creeps every time he comes near 
me.” She shuddered by way of demonstra- 
tion. “Miss Julia wasn’t as queer as the rest. 
She just hated everybody and was mean.” 

Barton had rambled on loquaciously with 
all the thoughtless exaggeration of a gossip 
who felt herself outraged; and Markham had 
not interrupted her. He was trying to dredge 
up some nugget from the mass of her verbal 
silt; but when at last he sifted it all down 
there remained nothing but a few shining 
grains of scandal. 
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The cook was even less enlightening. Taci- 
turn by nature, she became almost inarticu- 
late when approached on the subject of the 
crime. Her stolid exterior seemed to cloak a 
sullen resentment at the fact that she should 
be questioned at all. In fact, as Markham 
patiently pressed his examination, the impres- 
sion grew on me that her lack of responsive- 
ness was deliberately defensive, as if she had 
steeled herself to reticency. Vance, too, sensed 
this attitude in her, for, during a pause in 
the interview, he moved his chair about until 
he faced her directly. 

“Frau Mannheim,” he said, “‘the last time 
we were here you mentioned the fact that 
Mr. Tobias Greene knew your husband, and 
that, because of their acquaintance, you 
applied for a position here when your hus- 
band died.” 

“And why shouldn’t I?” she asked stub- 
bornly. “I was poor, and I didn’t have any 
other friends.” 

“Ah, friends!” Vance caught up the word. 
“And since you were once on friendly terms 
with Mr. Greene, you doubtless know certain 
things about his past, which may have some 
bearing on the present situation; for it is not 
at all impossible, d’ ye see, that the crimes 
committed here during the past few days are 
connected with matters that took place years 
ago. We don’t know this, of course; but we'd 
be very much gratified if you would try to 
help us in this regard.” 

As he was speaking the woman had drawn 
herself up. Her hands had tightened as they 
lay folded in her lap, and the muscles about 
her mouth had stiffened. 

“I don’t know anything,” was her only 
answer. 

“How,” asked Vance evenly, “do you ac- 
count for the rather remarkable fact that Mr. 
Greene gave orders that you were to remain 
here as long as you cared to?” 

“Mr. Greene was a very kind and generous 
man,” she asserted, in a flat, combative voice. 
“Some there were that thought him hard, 
and accused him of being unjust; but he was 
always good to me and mine.” 

“How well did he know Mr. Mannheim?” 
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There was a pause, and the woman’s eyes 
looked blankly ahead. 

“He helped my husband once, when he 
was in trouble.” 

“How did he happen to do this?” 

There was another pause, and then: 

“They were in some deal together—in the 
old country.” She frowned and appeared un- 
easy. 

“When was this?” 

“I don’t remember. It was before I was 
married.” 

“And where did you first meet Mr. 
Greene?” 

“At my home in New Orleans. He was 
there on business—with my husband.” 

“And, I take it, he befriended you also.” 

The woman maintained a stubborn si- 
lence. 

“A moment ago,” pursued Vance, “you 
used the phrase ‘me and mine.’-—Have you 
any children, Mrs. Mannheim?” 

For the first time during the interview her 
face radically changed expression. An angry 
gleam shone in her eyes. 

“No!” The denial was like an ejaculation. 

Vance smoked lethargically for several 
moments. 

“You lived in New Orleans until the time 
of your employment in this house?” he finally 
asked. 

“Te.” 

“And your husband died there?” 

“Yes.” 

“That was thirteen years ago, I understand. 
—How long before that had it been since 
you had seen Mr. Greene?” 

“About a year.” 

“So that would be fourteen years ago.” 

An apprehension, bordering on fear, show- 
ed through the woman’s morose calmness. 

“And you came all the way to New York 
to seek Mr. Greene’s help,” mused Vance. 
“Why were you so confident that he would 
give you employment after your husband’s 
death?” 

“Mr. Greene was a very good man,” was 
all she would say. 

“He had perhaps,” suggested Vance, “done 
some other favor for you which made you 
think you could count on his generosity— 
eh, what?” 

“That’s neither here nor there.” Her 
mouth closed tightly. 

Vance changed the subject. 


“What do you think about the crimes that 
have been committed in this house?” 

“TI don’t think about them,” she mumbled; 
but the anxiety in her voice belied the as- 
sertion. 

“You surely must hold some opinion, Mrs. 
Mannheim, having been here so long.” 
Vance’s intent gaze did not leave the woman. 
“Who, do you think, would have had any 
reason for wanting to harm these people?” 

Suddenly her self-control gave way. 

“Du lieber Herr Jesus! 1 don’t know—I 
don’t know!” It was like a cry of anguish. 
“Miss Julia and Mr. Chester maybe—gewiss, 
one could understand. They hated everybody; 
they were hard, unloving. But little Ada— 
der stisse Engell Why should they want to 
harm her!” She set her face grimly, and 
slowly her expression of stolidity returned. 

“Why, indeed?” A note of sympathy was 
evident in Vance’s voice. After a pause he 
rose and went to the window. “You may 
return to your room now, Frau Mannheim,” 
he said, without turning. “We sha’n’t let any- 
thing further happen to little Ada.” 

The woman got up heavily and, with an 
uneasy glance in Vance’s direction, left the 
room. 

As soon as she was out of hearing Mark- 
ham swung about. 

“What’s the use of raking up all this an- 
cient history?” he demanded irritably. “We're 
dealing with things that have taken place 
within the past few days; and you waste valu- 
able time trying to find out why Tobias 
Greene hired a cook thirteen years ago.” 

“There’s such a thing as cause and effect,” 
offered Vance mildly. “And frequently there’s 
a dashed long interval between the two.” 

“Granted. But what possible connection 
can this German cook have with the present 
murders?” 

“Perhaps none.” Vance strode back across 
the room, his eyes on the floor. “But, Mark- 
ham old dear, nothing appears to have any 
connection with this débacle. And, on the 
other hand, everything seems to have a pos- 
sible relationship. The whole house is steeped 
in vague meanings. A hundred shadowy 
hands are pointing to the culprit, and the 
moment you try to determine the direction 
the hands disappear. It’s a nightmare. Noth- 
ing means anything; therefore, anything may 
have a meaning.” 

“My dear Vance! You're not yourself.” 
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Markham’s tone was one of annoyance and 
reproach. “Your remarks are worse than the 
obscure ramblings of the sibyls. What if To- 
bias Greene did have dealings with one 
Mannheim in the past? Old Tobias indulged 
in numerous shady transactions, if the gossip 
of twenty-five or thirty years ago can be 
credited.* He was forever scurrying to the 
ends of the earth on some mysterious mission, 
and coming home with his pockets lined. And 
it’s common knowledge that he spent con- 
siderable time in Germany. If you try to dig 
up his past for possible explanations for the 
present business, you'll have your hands full.” 

“You misconstrue my vagaries,” returned 
Vance, pausing before the old oil-painting of 
Tobias Greene over the fireplace. “I repudiate 
all ambition to become the family historian 
of the Greenes. . . . Not a bad head on To- 
bias,” he commented, adjusting his monocle 
and inspecting the portrait. “An interestin’ 
character. Dynamic forehead, with more than 
a suggestion of the scholar. A rugged, prying 
nose. Yes, Tobias no doubt fared forth on 
many an adventurous quest. A cruel mouth, 
though—rather sinister, in fact. I wish the 
whiskers permitted one a view of the chin. 
It was round, with a deep cleft, I’d say—the 
substance of which Chester’s chin was but 
the simulacrum.” 

“Very edifying,” snorted Markham. “But 
phrenology leaves me cold this morning.— 
Tell me, Vance: are you laboring under some 
melodramatic notion that old Mannheim may 
have been resurrected and returned to wreak 
vengeance on the Greene progeny for wrongs 
done him by Tobias in the dim past? I can’t 
see any other reason for the questions you 
put to Mrs. Mannheim. Don’t overlook the 
fact, however, that Mannheim’s dead.” 

“I didn’t attend the funeral.” Vance sank 
lazily again in his chair. 

“Don’t be so unutterably futile,” snapped 
Markham. “What’s going through your 
head?” 

“An excellent figure of speech! It expresses 
my meptal state perfectly. Numberless things 
are ‘going through my head.’ But nothing 
remains there. My brain’s a veritable sieve.” 
_ Heath projected himself into the discus- 
sion. 

“My opinion is, sir, that the Mannheim 


* I remember, back in the nineties, when I was a 
schoolboy, hearing my father allude to certain pic- 
turesque tales of Tobias Greene’s escapades. 





angle of this affair is a washout. We’re deal- 
ing with the present, and the bird that did 
this shooting is somewheres around here right 
now.” 

“You’re probably right, Sergeant,” con- 
ceded Vance. “But—my word!—it strikes 
me that every angle of the case—and, for 
that matter, every cusp, arc, tangent, para- 
bola, sine, radius, and hyperbole—is hopeless- 
ly inundated.” 


XI 
A PAINFUL INTERVIEW 
(Friday, November 12; 11 a. m.) 


Markham glanced impatiently at his watch. 

“It’s getting late,” he complained, “and 
I have an important appointment at noon. I 
think I'll have a go at Rex Greene, and then 
leave matters in your hands for the time 
being, Sergeant. There’s nothing much to be 
done here now, and your routine work must 
be gone through with.” 

Heath got up gloomily. 

“Yes; and one of the first things to be 
done is to go over this house with a fine- 
tooth comb for that revolver. If we could find 
that gun we'd be on our way.” 

“I don’t want to damp your ardor, Ser- 
geant,” drawled Vance, “but something whis- 
pers in my ear that the weapon you yearn 
for is going to prove dashed elusive.” 

Heath looked depressed; he was obviously 
of Vance’s opinion. 

“A hell - 9 a case this is! Not a lead—noth- 
ing to get your teeth in.” 

He went to the archway and yanked the 
bell-cord viciously. When Sproot appeared 
he almost barked his demand that Mr. Rex 
Greene be produced at once; and he stood 
looking truculently after the retreating butler 
as if longing for an excuse to follow up his 
order with violence. 

Rex came in nervously, a half-smoked 
cigarette hanging from his lips. His eyes were 
sunken; his cheeks sagged, and his short 
splay fingers fidgeted with the hem of his 
smoking-jacket, like those of a man under the 
influence of hyoscine. He gave us a resentful, 
half-frightened gaze, and planted himself ag- 
gressively before us, refusing to take the seat 
Markham indicated. Suddenly he demanded 
fiercely: 

“Have you found out yet who killed Julia 
and Chester?” 

“No,” Markham admitted; “but we've 
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taken every precaution against any recur- 
FORCE. css” 

“Precaution? What have you done?” 

“We've stationed a man both front and 
rear. v 

A cackling laugh cut him short. 

“A lot of good that'll do! The person who’s 
after us Greenes has a key. He has a key, I 
tell you! And he can get in whenever he 
wants to, and nobody can stop him.” 

“I think you exaggerate a little,” returned 
Markham mildly. “In any case, we hope to 
put our hands on him very soon. And that’s 
why I’ve asked you here again—it’s quite pos- 
sible that you can help us.” 

“What do I know?” The man’s words 
were defiant, and he took several long inhala- 
tions on his cigarette, the ashes of which fell 
upon his jacket unnoticed. 

“You were asleep, I understand, when the 
shot was fired last night,” went on Mark- 
ham’s quiet voice; “but Sergeant Heath tells 
‘me you were awake until after eleven and 
heard noises in the hall. Suppose you tell us 
just what happened.” 

“Nothing happened!” Rex blurted. “I 
went to bed at half past ten, but I was too 
nervous to sleep. Then, some time later, the 
moon came out and fell across the foot of the 
bed; and I got up and pulled down the shade. 
About ten minutes later I heard a scraping 
sound in the hall, and directly afterward a 
door closed softly a 

“Just a moment, Mr. Greene,” interrupted 
Vance. “Can you be a little more definite 
about that noise? What did it sound like?” 

“I didn’t pay any attention to it,” was the 
whining reply. “It might have been almost 
anything. It was like some one laying down 
a bundle, or dragging something across the 
floor; or it might have been old Sproot in his 
bedroom slippers, though it didn’t sound like 
him—that is, I didn’t associate him with the 
sound when I heard it.” 

“And after that?” 

“After that? I lay awake in bed ten or fif- 
teen minutes longer. I was restless and—and 
expectant; so I turned on the lights to see 
what time it was, and smoked half a ciga- 
rette a 











“It was twenty-five minutes past eleven, I 
understand.” 

“That’s right. Then a few minutes later I 
put out the light, and must have gone right 
to sleep.” 
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There was a pause, and Heath drew him- 
self up — 

“Say, Greene: know anything about fire- 
arms?” He shot the question out brutally. 

Rex stiffened. His lips sagged open, and 
his cigarette fell to the floor. The muscles of 
his thin jowls twitched, and he glared menac- 
ingly at the Sergeant. 

“What do you mean?” The words were 
like a snarl; and I noticed that his whole body 
was quivering. 

“Know what became of your brother’s re- 
volver?” pursued Heath relentlessly, thrust- 
ing out his jaw. 

Rex’s mouth was working in a paroxysm 
of fury and fear, but he seemed unable to 
articulate. 

“Where have you got it hidden?” Again 
Heath’s voice sounded harshly. 

“Revolver? . . . Hidden? .. .” At last 
Rex had succeeded in formulating his words. 
“You—filthy rotter! If you’ve got any idea 
that I have the revolver, go up and tear my 
room apart and look for it—and be damned 
to you!” His eyes flashed, and his upper lip 
lifted over his teeth. But there was fright in 
his attitude as well as rage. 

Heath had leaned forward and was about 
to say something further, when Vance quick- 
ly rose and laid a restraining hand on the 
Sergeant’s arm. He was too late, however, to 
avoid the thing he evidently hoped to fore- 
stall. What Heath had already said had 
proved sufficient stimulus to bring about a 
terrible reaction in his victim. 

“What do I care what that unspeakable 
swine says?” he shouted, pointing a palsied 
finger at the Sergeant. Oaths and vituperation 
welled shrilly from his twitching lips. His in- 
sensate wrath seemed to pass all ordinary 
bounds. His enormous head was thrust for- 
ward like a python’s; and his face was cy- 
anosed and contorted. 

Vance stood poised, watching him alertly; 
and Markham had instinctively moved back 
his chair. Even Heath was startled by Rex’s 
inordinate malignity. 

What might have happened I don’t know, 
had not Von Blon at that moment stepped 
swiftly into the room and placed a restrain- 
ing hand on the youth’s shoulder. 

“Rex!” he said, in a calm, authoritative 
voice. “Get a grip on yourself. You’re disturb- 
ing Ada.” 

The other ceased speaking abruptly; but 
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his ferocity of manner did not wholly abate. 
He shook off the doctor’s hand angrily and 
swung round, facing Von Blon. 

“What are you interfering for?” he cried. 
“You're always meddling in this house, com- 
ing here when you're not sent for, and nosing 
into our affairs. Mother’s paralysis is only an 
excuse. You’ve said yourself she'll never get 
well, and yet you keep coming, bringing her 
medicine and sending bills.” He gave the doc- 
tor a crafty leer. “Oh, you don’t deceive me. 
I know why you come here! It’s Sibella!” 
Again he thrust out his head and grinned 
shrewdly. “She'd be a good catch for a doc- 


tor, too—wouldn’t she? Plenty of money 


Suddenly he halted. His eyes did not leave 
Von Blon, but he shrank back and the twitch- 
ing of his face began once more. A quivering 
finger went up; and as he spoke his voice rose 
excitedly. 

“But Sibella’s money isn’t enough. You 
want ours along with hers. So you’re arrang- 
ing for her to inherit all of it. That’s it— 
that’s it! You're the one who’s been doing all 
this. .. . Oh, my God! You’ve got Chester’s 
gun—you took it! And you've got a key to 
the house—easy enough for you to have one 
made. That’s how you got in.” 

Von Blon shook his head sadly and smiled 
with rueful tolerance. It was an embarrassing 
moment, but he carried it off well. 

“Come, Rex,” he said quietly, like a person 
speaking to a refractory child. “You've said 
enough % 

“Have I!” cried the youth, his eyes gleam- 
ing unnaturally. “You knew Chester had the 
revolver. You went camping with him the 
summer he got it—he told me so the other 
day, after Julia was killed.” His beady little 
eyes seemed to stare from his head; 2 spasm 
shook his emaciated body; and his fingers 
again began worrying the hem of his jacket. 

Von Blon stepped swiftly forward and, 
putting a hand on each of his shoulders, 
shook him. 

“That'll do, Rex!” The words were a sharp 
command. “If you carry on this way, we'll 
have to lock you up in an institution.” 

The threat was uttered in what I con- 
sidered an unnecessarily brutal tone; but it 
had the desired effect. A haunting fear 
showed in Rex’s eyes. He seemed suddenly to 
go limp, and he docilely permitted Von Blon 
to lead him from the room. 
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“A sweet specimen, that Rex,” commented 
Vance. “Not a person one would choose for a 
boon companion. Aggravated macrocephalia 
—cortical irritation. But I say, Sergeant; 
really, y’ know, you shouldn’t have prodded 
the lad so.” 

Heath grunted. 

“You can’t tell me that guy don’t know 
something. And you can bet your sweet life 
I’m going to search his room damn good for 
that gun.” 

“It appears to me,” rejoined Vance, “he’s 
too flighty to have planned the massacre in 
this house. He might blow up under pressure 
and hit somebody with a handy missile; but 
I doubt if he’d lay any deep schemes and bide 
his time.” 

“He’s good and scared about something,” 
persisted Heath morosely. 

“Hasn’t he cause to be? Maybe he thinks 
the elusive gunman hereabouts will choose 
him as the next target.” 

“If there is another gunman, he showed 
damn bad taste not picking Rex out first.” 
It was evident the Sergeant was still smarting 
under the epithets that had so recently been 
directed at him. 

Von Blon returned to the drawing-room 
at this moment, looking troubled. 

“T’ve got Rex quieted,” he said. “Gave him 
five grains of luminal. He'll sleep for a few 
hours and wake up penitent. I’ve rarely seen 
him quite as violent as he was to-day. He’s 
supersensitive—cerebral neurasthenia; and 
he’s apt to fly off the handle. But he’s never 
dangerous.” He scanned our faces swiftly. 
“One of you gentlemen must have said some- 
thing pretty severe.” 

Heath looked sheepish. “I asked him where 
he’d hid the gun.” 

“Ah!” The doctor gave the Sergeant a 
look of questioning reproach. “Too bad! 
We have to be careful with Rex. He’s all 
right so long as he isn’t opposed too strongly. 
But I don’t just see, sir, what your object 
could have been in questioning him about 
the revolver. You surely don’t suspect him 
of having had a hand in these terrible shoot- 
ings.” 

“You tell me who did the shootings, doc,” 
retorted Heath pugnaciously, “and then I'll 
tell you who I don’t suspect.” 

“I regret that I am unable to enlighten 
you.” Von Blon’s tone exuded its habitual 
pleasantness. “But I can assure you Rex had 
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no part in them. They’re quite out of keeping 
with his pathologic state.” 

“That’s the defense of half the high-class 
killers we get the goods on,” countered 
Heath. 

“I see I can’t argue with you.” Von Blon 
sighed regretfully, and turned an engaging 
countenance in Markham’s direction. “Rex’s 
absurd accusations puzzled me deeply, but, 
since this officer admits he practically accused 
the boy of having the revolver, the situation 
becomes perfectly clear. A common form of 
instinctive self-protection, this attempting to 
shift blame on others. You can see, of course, 
that Rex was merely trying to turn suspicion 
upon me so as to free himself. It’s unfor- 
tunate, for he and I were always good friends. 
Poor Rex!” 

“By the by, doctor,” came Vance’s indo- 
lent voice; “that point about your being with 
Mr. Chester Greene on the camping-trip 
when he first secured the gun: was that cor- 
rect? Or was it merely a fancy engendered by 
Rex’s self-protective instinct?” 

Von Blon smiled with faultless urbanity 
and, putting his head a little on one side, 
appeared to recall the past. 

“It may be correct,” he admitted. “I was 
once with Chester on a camping-trip. Yes, it’s 
quite likely—though, I shouldn’t like to 
state it definitely. It was so long ago.” 

“Fifteen years, I think, Mr. Greene said. 
Ah, yes—a long time ago. Eheu! fugaces, 
Postume, Postume, labuntur anni, It’s very 
depressin’. And do you recall, doctor, if Mr. 
Greene had a revolver along on that particu- 
lar outing?” 

“Since you mention it, I believe I do recall 
his having one, though again I should choose 
not to be definite on the subject.” 

“Perhaps you may recollect if he used it 
for target practice.” Vance’s tone was dulcet 
and uneager. “Popping away at tree-boles and 
tin cans and what not, don’t y’ know.” 

Von Blon nodded reminiscently. 

“Ye-es. It’s quite possible. . . .” 

“And you yourself may have done a bit 
of desult’ry popping, what?” 

“To be sure, I may have.” Von Blon spoke 
musingly, like one recalling childish pranks. 
“Yes, it’s wholly possible.” 

Vance lapsed into a disinterested silence, 
and the doctor, after a moment’s hesitation, 
rose. 

“I must be going, I’m afraid.” And with a 
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gracious bow he started toward the door. 
“Oh, by the way,” he said, pausing, “I almost 
forgot that Mrs. Greene told me she desired 
to see you gentlemen before you went. For- 
give me if I suggest that it might be wise to 
humor her. She’s something of a dowager, 
you know, and her invalidism has made her 
rather irritable and exacting.” 

“I’m glad you mentioned Mrs. Greene, 
doctor.” It was Vance who spoke. “I’ve been 
intending to ask you about her. What is the 
nature of her paralysis?” 

Von Blon appeared surprised. 

“Why, a sort of paraplegia dolorosa—that 
is, a paralysis of the legs and lower part of 
the body, accompanied by severe pains due 
to pressure of the indurations on the spinal 
cord and nerves. No spasticity of the limbs 
has supervened, however. Came on very sud- 
denly without any premonitory symptoms 
about ten years ago—probably the result of 
transverse myelitis. There’s nothing really 
to be done but to keep her as comfortable as 
possible with symptomatic treatment, and to 
tone up the heart action. A sixtieth of strych- 
nine three times a day takes care of the cir- 
culation.” 

“Couldn’t by any chance be a hysterical 
akinesia?” 

“Good Lord, no! There’s no hysteria.” 
Then his eyes widened in amazement. “Oh, 
I see! No; there’s no possibility of recovery, 
even partial. It’s organic paralysis.” 

“And atrophy?” 

“Oh, yes. Muscular atrophy is now pro- 
nounced,” 

“Thank you very much.” Vance lay back 
with half-closed eyes. 

“Oh, not at all—And remember, Mr. 
Markham, that I always stand ready to help 
in any way I can. Please don’t hesitate to 
call on me.” He bowed again, and went out. 

Markham got up and stretched his legs. 

“Come; we’ve been summoned to appear.” 
His facetiousness was a patent effort to shake 
off the depressing gloom of the case. 

Mrs. Greene received us with almost unc- 
tuous cordiality. 

“I knew you’d grant the request of a poor 
old useless cripple,” she said, with an appeal- 
ing smile; “though I’m used to being ignored. 
No one pays any attention to my wishes.” 

The nurse stood at the head of the bed ar- 
ranging the pillows beneath the old lady’s 


shoulders. 
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“Ts that comfortable now?” she asked. 

Mrs. Greene made a gesture of annoyance. 

“A lot you care whether I’m comfortable 
or not! Why can’t you let me alone, nurse? 
You’re always disturbing me. There was 
nothing wrong with the pillows. And I don’t 
want you in here now anyway. Go and sit 
with Ada.” 

The nurse drew a long, patient breath, and 
went silently from the room, closing the door 
behind her. 

Mrs. Greene reverted to her former ingra- 
tiating manner. 

“No one understands my needs the way 
Ada does, Mr. Markham. What a relief it 
will be when the dear child gets well enough 
to care for me again! But I mustn’t complain. 
The nurse does the best she knows how, I 
suppose.—Please sit down, gentlemen . . . yet 
what wouldn’t I give if I could only stand 
up the way you can. No one realizes what it 
means to be a helpless paralytic.” 

Markham did not avail himself of the in- 
vitation, but waited until she had finished 
speaking and then said: 

“Please believe that you have my deepest 
sympathy, madam. . . . You sent for me, 
Doctor Von Blon said.” 

“Yes!” She looked at him calculatingly. “I 
wanted to ask you a favor.” 

She paused, and Markham bowed but did 
not answer. 

“I wanted to request you to drop this in- 
vestigation. I’ve had enough worry and dis- 
turbance as it is. But J don’t count. It’s the 
family I’m thinking of—the good name of 
the Greenes.” A note of pride came into her 
voice. “What need is there to drag us through 
the mire and make us an object of scandalous 
gossip for the canaille? I want peace and 
quiet, Mr. Markham. I won’t be here much 
longer; and why should my house be overrun 
with policemen just because Julia and Chester 
have suffered their just deserts for neglecting 
me and letting me suffer here alone? I’m an 
old woman and a cripple, and I’m deserving 
of a little consideration.” 

Her face clouded, and her voice became 
harsh. 

“You haven’t any right to come here and 
upset my house and annoy me in this out- 
rageous fashion! I haven’t had a minute’s 
rest since all this excitement began, and my 
spine is paining me so I can hardly breathe.” 
She took several stertorous breaths, and her 
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eyes flashed indignantly. “I don’t expect any 
better treatment from my children—they’re 
hard and thoughtless. But you, Mr. Markham 
—an outsider, a stranger: why should you 
want to torture me with all this commotion? 
It’s outrageous—inhuman!” 

“I am sorry if the presence of the officers 
of the law in your house disturbs you,” Mark- 
ham told her gravely; “but I have no alterna- 
tive. When a crime has been committed it 
is my duty to investigate, and to use every 
means at my disposal to bring the guilty per- 
son to justice.” 

“Justice!” The old lady repeated the word 
scornfully. “Justice has already been done. 
I’ve been avenged for the treatment I’ve re- 
ceived these many years, lying here help- 
less.” 

There was something almost terrifying in 
the woman’s cruel and unrelenting hatred of 
her children, and in the cold-blooded satis- 
faction she seemed to take in the fact that 
two of them had been punished by death. 
Markham, naturally sympathetic, revolted 
against her attitude. 

“However much gratification you may feel 
at the murder of your son and daughter, mad- 
am,” he said coldly, “it does not release me 
from my duty to find the murderer.—Was 
there anything else you wished to speak to 
me about?” 

For a while she sat silent, her face working 
with impotent passion. The gaze she bent on 
Markham was almost ferocious. But presently 
the vindictive vigilance of her eyes relaxed, 
and she drew a deep sigh. 

“No; you may go now. I have nothing 
more to say. And, anyway, who cares about 
an old helpless woman like me? I should 
have learned by this time that nobody thinks 
of my comfort, lying here all alone, unable 
to help myself—a nuisance to every one. . . .” 

Her whining, self-pitying voice followed 
us as we made our escape. 

“Y’ know, Markham,” said Vance, as we 
came into the lower hall, “the Empress 
Dowager is not entirely devoid of reason. Her 
suggestion is deserving of consideration. The 
clarion voice of duty may summon you to 
this quest, but—my word!—whither shall 
one quest? There’s nothing sane in this house 
—nothing that lends itself to ordin’ry normal 
reason. Why not take her advice and chuck 
it? Even if you learn the truth, it’s likely to 
prove a sort of Pyrrhic vict’ry. I’m afraid 
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it'll be more terrible than the crimes them- 
selves.” 

Markham did not deign to answer; he was 
familiar with Vance’s heresies, and he also 
knew that Vance himself would be the last 
person to throw over an unsolved problem. 

“We've got something to go on, Mr. 
Vance,” submitted Heath solemnly, but with- 
out enthusiasm. “There’s those foot-tracks, 
for instance; and we’ve got the missing gun 
to find. Dubois is up-stairs now taking fin- 
ger-prints. And the reports on the servants’ll 
be coming along soon. There’s no telling 
what'll turn up in a few days. I'll have a 
dozen men working on this case before 
night.” 

“Such zeal, Sergeant! But it’s in the at- 
mosphere of this old house—not in tangible 
clews—that the truth lies hidden. It’s some- 
where in these old jumbled rooms; it’s peer- 
ing out from dark corners and from behind 
doors. It’s here—in this very hall perhaps.” 

His tone was fraught with troubled con- 
cern, and Markham looked at him sharply. 

“I think you’re right, Vance,” he mut- 
tered. “But how is one to get at it?” 

“*Pon my soul, I don’t know. How does 
one get at spectres, anyway? I’ve never had 
much intimate intercourse with ghosts, don’t 
y know.” 

“You're talking rubbish!” Markham jerked 
on his overcoat, and turned to Heath. “You 
go ahead, Sergeant; and keep in touch with 
me. If nothing develops from your inquiries, 
we'll discuss the next step.” 

And he and Vance and I went out to the 
waiting car. 

XII 
A MOTOR RIDE 
(November 12—November 25) 


The inquiry was pushed according to the 
best traditions of the Police Department. 
Captain Carl Hagedorn, the firearms expert,* 
made a minute scientific examination of the 
bullets. The same revolver, he found, had 
fired all three shots: the peculiar rifling told 
him this; and he was able to state that the 
revolver was an old Smith & Wesson of a 
style whose manufacture had been discontin- 
ued. But, while these findings offered sub- 


* Captain Hagedorn was the expert who supplied 
Vance with the technical data in the Benson murder 
case, which made it possible for him to establish the 
height of the murderer. 
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stantiation to the theory that Chester Greene’s 
missing gun was the one used by the mur- 
derer, they added nothing to the facts already 
established or suspected. Deputy Inspector 
Conrad Brenner, the burglar-tools expert,+ 
had conducted an exhaustive examination of 
the scene for evidential signs of a forced en- 
trance, but had found no traces whatever of 
a housebreaker. 

Dubois and his assistant Bellamy—the two 
leading finger-print authorities of the New 
York Police Department—went so far as to 
take finger-prints of every member of the 
Greene household, including Doctor Von 
Blon; and these were compared with the im- 
pressions found in the hallways and in the 
rooms where the shootings had occurred. But 
when this tedious process was over not an 
unidentified print remained; and all those 
that had been found and photographed were 
logically accounted for. 

Chester Greene’s galoshes were taken to 
Headquarters and turned over to Captain 
Jerym, who carefully compared them with 
the measurements and the patterns made by 
Snitkin. No new fact concerning them, how- 
ever, was discovered. The tracks in the snow, 
Captain Jerym reported, had been made 
either by the galoshes given him or by another 
pair of the exact size and last. Beyond this 
statement he could not, he said, conscien- 
tiously go. 

It was established that no one in the Greene 
mansion, with the exception of Chester and 
Rex, owned galoshes; and Rex’s were number 
seven—three sizes smaller than those found 
in Chester’s clothes-closet. Sproot used only 
storm-rubbers, size eight; and Doctor Von 
Blon, who affected gaiters in winter, always 
wore rubber sandals during stormy weather. 

The search for the missing revolver occu- 
pied several days. Heath turned the task over 
to men trained especially in this branch of 
work, and supplied them with a search-war- 
rant in case they should meet with any oppo- 
sition. But no obstacle was put in their way. 
The house was systematically ransacked from 
basement to attic. Even Mrs. Greene’s quar- 
ters were subjected to a search. The old lady 
had at first objected, but finally gave her con- 
sent, and even seemed a bit disappointed 
when the men had finished. The only room 


+ It was Inspector Brenner who examined and re- 
ported on the chiselled jewel-box in the Canary mur- 
der case. 
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that was not gone over was Tobias Greene’s 
library. Owing to the fact that Mrs. Greene 
had never let the key go out of her possession, 
and had permitted no one to enter the room 
since her husband’s death, Heath decided 
not to force the issue when she refused point- 
blank to deliver the key. Every other nook 
and corner of the house, however, was 
combed by the Sergeant’s men. But no sign 
of the revolver rewarded their efforts. 

The autopsies revealed nothing at variance 
with Doctor Doremus’s preliminary findings. 
Julia and Chester had each died instantane- 
ously from the effects of a bullet entering the 
heart, shot from a revolver held at close range. 
No other possible cause of death was present 
in either body; and there were no indications 
of a struggle. 

No unknown or suspicious person had been 
seen near the Greene mansion on the night 
of either murder, although several people 
were found who had been in the neighbor- 
hood at the time; and a bootmaker, who lived 
on the second floor of the Narcoss Flats in 53d 
Street, opposite to the house, stated that he 
had been sitting at his window, smoking his 
bedtime pipe, during the time of both shoot- 
ings, and could swear that no one had passed 
down that end of the street. 

However, the guard which had been placed 
over the Greene mansion was not relaxed. 


Men were on duty day and night at both en- 


trances to the estate, and every one entering’ 


or leaving the premises was closely scruti- 
nized. So close a watch was kept that strange 


tradesmen found it inconvenient and at times 


difficult to make ordinary deliveries. 


The reports that were turned in concern- 


ing the servants were unsatisfactory from the 
standpoint of detail; but all the facts un- 
earthed tended to eliminate each subject from 
any possible connection with the crimes. Bar- 
ton, the younger maid, who had quitted the 
Greene establishment the morning after the 
second tragedy, proved to be the daughter of 
respectable working people living in Jersey 
City. Her record was good, and her compan- 
ions all appeared to be harmless members of 
her own class. 

Hemming, it turned out, was a widow 
who, up to the time of her employment with 
the Greenes, had kept house for her husband, 
an iron-worker, in Altoona, Pa. She was re- 
membered even there among her former 
neighbors as a religious fanatic who had led 
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her husband sternly and exultantly in the nar- 
row path of enforced rectitude. When he was 
killed by a furnace explosion she declared it 
was the hand of God striking him down for 
some secret sin. Her associates were few: 
they were in the main members of a small 
congregation of East Side Anabaptists. 

The summer gardener of the Greenes—a 
middle-aged Pole named Krimski—was dis- 
covered in a private saloon in Harlem, well 
under the benumbing influence of synthetic 
whiskey—a state of beatific lassitude he had 
maintained, with greater or lesser steadfast- 
ness, since the end of summer. He was at once 
eliminated from police consideration. 

The investigation into the habits and as- 
sociates of Mrs. Mannheim and Sproot 
brought nothing whatever to light. Indeed, 
the habits of these two were exemplary, and 
their contacts with the outside world so mea- 
gre as to be regarded almost as non-existent. 
Sproot had no visible friends, and his ac- 
quaintances were limited to an English valet 
in Park Avenue and the tradespeople of the 
neighborhood. He was solitary by nature, and 
what few recreations he permitted himself 
were indulged in unaccompanied. Mrs. Mann- 
heim had rarely left the premises of the 
Greene house since she had taken up her 
duties there at the time of her husband’s 
death, and apparently knew no one in New 
York outside of the household. 

These reports dashed whatever hopes Ser- 
geant Heath may have harbored of finding 
a solution to the Greene mystery by way of 
a possible accomplice in the house itself. 

“I guess we'll have to give up the idea of 
an inside job,” he lamented one morning in 
Markham’s office a few days after the shoot- 
ing of Chester Greene. 

Vance, who was present, eyed him lazily. 

“I shouldn’t say that, don’t y’ know, Ser- 
geant. On the contr’ry, it was indubitably an 
inside job, though not just the variety you 
have in mind.” 

“You mean you think some member of 
the family did it?” 

“‘Well—perhaps: something rather along 
that line.” Vance drew on his cigarette 
thoughtfully. “But that’s not exactly what I 
meant. It’s a situation, a set of conditions—an 
atmosphere, let us say—that’s guilty. A sub- 
tle and deadly poison is responsible for the 
crimes. And that poison is generated in the 
Greene mansion.” 
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“A swell time I'd have trying to arrest an 
atmosphere—or a poison either, for the mat- 
ter of that,” snorted Heath. 

“Oh, there’s a flesh-and-blood victim await- 
ing your manacles somewhere, Sergeant—the 
agent, so to speak, of the atmosphere.” 

Markham, who had been conning the vari- 
ous reports of the case, sighed heavily, and 
settled back in his chair. 

“Well, I wish to Heaven,” he interposed 
bitterly, “that he’d give us some hint as to 
his identity. The papers are at it hammer and 
tongs. There’s been another delegation of 
reporters here this morning.” 

The fact was that rarely had there been 
in New York’s journalistic history a case 
which had so tenaciously seized upon the 
public imagination. The shooting of Julia 
and Ada Greene had been treated sensation- 
ally but perfunctorily; but after Chester 
Greene’s murder an entirely different spirit 
animated the newspaper stories. Here was 
something romantically sinister—something 
which brought back forgotten pages of crim- 
inal history.* Columns were devoted to ac- 
counts of the Greene family history. Genea- 
logical archives were delved into for remote 
titbits. Old Tobias Greene’s record was raked 
over, and stories of his early life became the 
common property of the man in the street. 
Pictures of all the members of the Greene 
family accompanied these spectacular tales; 
and the Greene mansion itself, photographed 
from every possible angle, was used regularly 
to illustrate the flamboyant accounts of the 
crimes so recently perpetrated there. 

The story of the Greene murders spread 
over the entire country, and even the press 
of Europe found space for it. The tragedy, 
taken in connection with the social promi- 
nence of the family and the romantic history 
of its progenitors, appealed irresistibly to the 
morbidity and the snobbery of the public. 

It was natural that the police and the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office should be hounded by 
the representatives of the press; and it was 
also natural that both Heath and Markham 


* Among the famous cases mentioned as being in 
some manner comparable to the Greene shootings 
were the mass murders of Landru, Jean-Baptiste 
Troppmann, Fritz Haarmann, and Mrs. Belle Gun- 
ness; the tavern murders of the Benders; the Van 
der Linden poisonings in Holland; the Bela Kiss tin- 
cask stranglings; the Rugeley murders of Doctor 
William Palmer; and the beating to death of Ben- 
jamin Nathan. 
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should be op | troubled by the fact that all 


their efforts to lay hands on the criminal had 
come to naught. Several conferences had been 
called in Markham’s office, at each of which 
the ground had been carefully reploughed; 
but not one helpful suggestion had been 
turned up. Two weeks after the murder of 
Chester Greene the case began to take on the 
aspect of a stalemate. 

During that fortnight, however, Vance 
had not been idle. The situation had caught 
and held his interest, and not once had he 
dismissed it from his mind since that first 
morning when Chester Greene had applied 
to Markham for help. He said little about 
the case, but he had attended each of the 
conferences; and from his casual comments I 
knew he was both fascinated and perplexed 
by the problem it presented. 

So convinced was he that the Greene man- 
sion itself held the secret to the crimes enacted 
there that he had made it a point to call at 
the house several times without Markham. 
Markham, in fact, had been there but once 
since the second crime. It was not that he 
was shirking his task. There was, in reality, 
little for him to do; and the routine duties 
of his office were particularly heavy at that 
time.* 

Sibella had insisted that the funerals of 
Julia and Chester be combined in one service, 
which was held in the private chapel of Mal- 
comb’s Undertaking Parlors. Only a few in- 
timate acquaintances were notified (though 
a curious crowd gathered outside the build- 
ing, attracted by the sensational associations 
of the obsequies); and the interment at 
Woodlawn Cemetery was strictly private. 
Doctor Von Blon accompanied Sibella and 
Rex to the chapel, and sat with them during 
the services. Ada, though improving rapidly, 
was still confined to the house; and Mrs. 
Greene’s paralysis of course made her atten- 
dance impossible, although I doubt if she 
would have gone in any case, for when the 
suggestion was made that the services be held 
at home she had vetoed it emphatically. 

It was on the day after the funeral that 
Vance paid his first unofficial visit to the 


* The famous impure-milk scandal was then to the 
fore, and the cases were just appearing on the court 
calendar. Also, at that time, there was an antigam- 
bling campaign in progress in New York; and the 
District Attorney’s office had charge of all the prose- 
cutions. 
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Greene mansion. Sibella received him with- 
out any show of surprise. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come,” she greeted 
him, almost gaily. “I knew you weren’t a 
policeman the first time I saw you. Imagine 
a policeman smoking Régie cigarettes! And 
I’m dying for some one to talk to. Of course, 
all the people I know avoid me now as they 
would a pestilence. I haven’t had an invita- 
tion since Julia passed from this silly life. 
Respect for the dead, I believe they call it. 
And just when I most need diversion!” 

She rang for the butler and ordered tea. 

“Sproot makes much better tea than he 
does coffee, thank Heaven!” she ran on, with 
a kind of nervous detachment. “What a sweet 
day we had yesterday! Funerals are hideous 
farces. I could hardly keep a straight face 
when the officiating reverend doctor began 
extolling the glories of the departed. And all 
the time—poor man—he was eaten up with 
morbid curiosity. I’m sure he enjoyed it so 
much that he wouldn’t complain if I entirely 
forgot to send him a check for his kind 

The tea was served, but before Sproot had 
withdrawn Sibella turned to him pettishly. 

“I simply can’t stand any more tea. I want 
a Scotch high-ball.” She lifted her eyes to 


| Vance inquiringly, but he insisted that he 
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preferred tea; and the girl drank her high- 
ball alone. 

“I crave stimulation these days,” she ex- 
plained airily. “This moated grange, so to 
speak, is getting on my young and fretful 
nerves. And the burden of being a celebrity 
is quite overwhelming. I really have become 
a celebrity, you know. In fact, all the Greenes 
are quite famous now. I never imagined a 
mere murder or two could give a family such 
positively irrational prominence. I'll prob- 
ably be in Hollywood yet.” 

She gave a laugh which struck me as a 
trifle strained. 

“It’s just too jolly! Even mother is enjoying 
it. She gets all the papers and reads every 
word that’s written about us—which is a 
blessing, let me tell you. She’s almost forgot- 
ten to find fault; and I haven’t heard a word 
about her spine for days. The Lord tempers 
the wind—or is it something about an ill 
wind I’m trying to quote? I always get my 
classical references confused. . . .” 

She ran on in this flippant vein for half 
an hour or so. But whether her callousness 


> 
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was genuine or merely a brave attempt to 
counteract the pall of tragedy that hung over 
her I couldn’t make out. Vance listened, in- 
terested and amused. He seemed to sense a 
certain emotional necessity in the girl to re- 
lieve her mind; but long before we went away 
he had led the conversation round to com- 
monplace matters. When we rose to go Sib- 
ella insisted that we come again. 

“You’re so comforting, Mr. Vance,” she 
said. “I’m sure you’re not a moralist; and you 
haven’t once condoled with me over my be- 
reavements. Thank Heaven, we Greenes have 
no relatives to swoop down on us and bathe 
us in tears. I’m sure I’d commit suicide if 
we had.” 

Vance and I called twice more within the 
week, and were received cordially. Sibella’s 
high spirits were always the same. If she felt 
the horror that had descended so suddenly 
and unexpectedly upon her home, she man- 
aged to hide it well. Only in her eagerness 
to talk freely and in her exaggerated efforts 
to avoid all sign of mourning did I sense any 
effects on her of the terrible experience she 
had been through. 

Vance on none of his visits referred directly 
to the crimes; and I became deeply puzzled 
by his attitude. He was trying to learn some- 
thing—of that I was positive. But I failed to 
see what possible progress he could make by 
the casual methods he was pursuing. Had I 
not known him better I might have suspected 
him of being personally interested in Sibella; 
but such a notion I dismissed simultaneously 
with its formulation. I noticed, however, that 
after each call he became unaccountably pen- 
sive; and one evening, after we had had tea 
with Sibella, he sat for an hour before the fire 
in his living-room without turning a page of 
the volume of da Vinci’s ““Trattato della Pit- 
tura” which lay open before him. 

On one of his visits to the Greene mansion 
he had met and talked with Rex. At first the 
youth had been surly and resentful of our 
presence; but before we went away he and 
Vance were discussing such subjects as Ein- 
stein’s general-relativity theory, the Moulton- 
Chamberlin planetesimal hypothesis, and 
Poincaré’s science of numbers, on a plane 
quite beyond the grasp of a mere layman like 
myself. Rex had warmed up to the discussion 
in an almost friendly manner, and at parting 
had even offered his hand for Vance to shake. 
On another occasion Vance had asked Sib- 
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ella to be permitted to pay his respects to Mrs. 
Greene. His apologies to her—which he gave 
a semiofficial flavor—for all the annoyance 
caused by the police immediately ingratiated 
him in the old lady’s good graces. He was 
most solicitous about her health, and asked 
her numerous questions regarding her paraly- 
sis—the nature of her spinal pains and the 
symptoms of her restlessness. His air of sym- 
pathetic concern drew from her an elaborate 
and detailed jeremiad. 

Twice Vance talked to Ada, who was now 
up and about, but with her arm still in a 
sling. For some reason, however, the girl ap- 
peared almost farouche when approached by 
him. One day when we were at the house 
Von Blon called, and Vance seemed to go out 
of his way to hold him in conversation. 

As I have said, I could not fathom his mo- 
tive in all this apparently desultory social 
give-and-take. He never broached the subject 
of the tragedies except in the most indirect 
way; he appeared, rather, to avoid the topic 
deliberately. But I did notice that, however 
casual his manner, he was closely studying 
every one in the house. No nuance of tone, 
no subtlety of reaction, escaped him. He was, 
I knew, storing away impressions, analyzing 
minute phases of conduct, and probing deli- 
cately into the psychological mainsprings of 
each person he talked to. 

We had called perhaps four or five times 
at the Greene mansion when an episode oc- 
curred which must be recounted here in or- 
der to clarify a later development of the case. 
I thought little of it at the time, but, though 
seemingly trivial, it was to prove of the most 
sinister significance before many days had 
passed. In fact, had it not been for this epi- 
sode there is no telling to what awful lengths 
the gruesome tragedy of the Greenes might 
have gone; for Vance—in one of those strange 
mental flashes of his which always seemed 
wholly intuitive but were, in reality, the re- 
sult of long, subtle reasoning—remembered 
the incident at a crucial moment, and related 
it swiftly to other incidents which in them- 
selves appeared trifling, but which, when co- 
ordinated, took on a tremendous and terrible 
importance. 

During the second week following Ches- 
ter Greene’s death the weather moderated 
markedly. We had several beautiful clear 
days, crisp, sunshiny, and invigorating. The 
snow had almost entirely disappeared, and 
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the ground was firm, without any of the 
slush that usually follows a winter thaw. On 
Thursday Vance and I called at the Greene 
mansion earlier than on any previous visit, 
and we saw Doctor Von Blon’s car parked be- 
fore the gate. 

“Ah!” Vance observed. “I do hope the 
family Paracelsus is not departing immedi- 
ately. The man lures me; and his exact rela- 
tionship to the Greene family irks my curi- 
Osity.” 

Von Blon, as a matter of fact, was prepar- 
ing to go as we entered the hallway. Sibella 
and Ada, bundled in their furs, stood just be- 
hind him; and it was evident that they were 
accompanying him. 

“It was such a pleasant day,” explained 
Von Blon, somewhat disconcertedly, “I 
thought I'd take the girls for a drive.” 

“And you and Mr. Van Dine must come 
with us,” chimed in Sibella, smiling hospita- 
bly at Vance. “If the doctor’s temperamental 
driving affects your heart action, I promise 
to take the wheel myself. I’m really an expert 
chauffeur.” 

I surprised a look of displeasure on Von 
Blon’s os but Vance accepted the invita- 
tion without demur; and in a few moments 
we were riding across town, comfortably in- 
stalled in the doctor’s big Daimler, with Sib- 
ella in front, next to the driver’s seat, and 
Ada between Vance and me in the tonneau. 

We went north on Fifth Avenue, entered 
Central Park, and, emerging at the 72d Street 
entrance, headed for Riverside Drive. The 
Hudson River lay like a sheet of blue-grass 
below us, and the Jersey palisades in the still 
clear air of early afternoon were as plainly 
etched as a Degas drawing. At Dyckman 
Street we went up Broadway, and turned 
west on the Spuyten Duyvil- Road to Pali- 
sade Avenue overlooking the old wooded es- 
tates along the water. We passed through a 
private roadway lined with hedges, turned 
inland again to Sycamore Avenue, and came 
out on the Riverdale Road. We drove through 
Yonkers, up North Broadway into Hastings, 
and then skirted the Longue Vue Hill. Be- 
yond Dobbs Ferry we entered the Hudson 
Road, and at Ardsley again turned west be- 
side the Country Club golf-links, and came 
out on the river level. Beyond the Ardsley 
Station a narrow dirt road ran up the hill 
along the water; and, instead of following 
the main highway to the east, we continued 
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up this little-used road, emerging on a kind 
of plateau of wild pasture-land. 

A mile or so farther on—about midway be- 
tween Ardsley and Tarrytown—a small dun 
hill, like a boulder, loomed directly in our 
path. When we came to the foot of it, the 
road swung sharply to the west along a 
curved promontory. The turn was narrow 
and dangerous, with the steep upward slope 
of the hill on one side and the precipitous, 
rocky descent into the river on the other. A 
flimsy wooden fence had been built along 
the edge of the drop, though what possible 
protection it could be to a reckless or even 
careless driver I could not see. 

As we came to the outermost arc of the 
little detour Von Blon brought the car to a 
stop, the front wheels pointing directly to- 
ward the precipice. A magnificent vista 
stretched before us. We could look up and 
down the Hudson for miles. And there was a 
sense of isolation about the spot, for the hill 
behind us completeiy sinut off the country in- 
land. 

We sat for several moments taking in the 
unusual view. Then Sibella spoke. Her voice 
was whimsical, but a curious note of defiance 
informed it. 

“What a perfectly ripping spot for a mur- 
der!” she exclaimed, leaning over and looking 
down the steep slope of the bluff. “Why run 
the risk of shooting people when all you have 
to do is to take them for a ride to this snug 
little shelf, jump from the car, and let them 
topple—machine and all—over the precipice? 
Just another unfortunate auto accident—and 
no one the wiser! . . . Really, I think I'll take 
up crime in a serious way.” 

I felt a shudder pass over Ada’s body, and I 
noticed that her face paled. Sibella’s com- 
ments struck me as particularly heartless and 
unthinking in view of the terrible experience 
through which her sister had so recently 
passed. The cruelty of her words evidently 
struck the doctor also, for he turned toward 
her with a look of consternation. 

Vance glanced quickly at Ada, and then 
attempted to banish the embarrassment of 
the tense silence by remarking lightly: 

“We refuse to take alarm, however, Miss 
Greene; for no one, d’ ye see, could seriously 
consider a criminal career on a day as per- 
fect as this. Taine’s theory of climatic influ- 
ences is most comfortin’ in moments like 


this.” 





2$7 


Von Blon said nothing, but his reproach- 
ful eyes did not leave Sibella’s face. 

“Oh, let us go back!” cried Ada pitifully, 
nestling closer under the lap-robe, as if the 
air had suddenly become chill. 

Without a word Von Blon reversed the ma- 
chine; and a moment later we were on our 
way back to the city. 


XIII 
THE THIRD TRAGEDY 
(November 28 and November 30) 


The following Sunday evening, November 
28, Markham invited Inspector Moran and 
Heath to the Stuyvesant Club for an informal 
conference. Vance and I had dined with him 
and were present when the two police offi- 
cials arrived. We retired to Markham’s favor- 
ite corner of the club’s lounge-room; and 
soon a general discussion of the Greene mur- 
ders was under way. 

“I’m rather amazed,” said the Inspector, 
his voice even quieter than usual, “that noth- 
ing has turned up to focus the inquiry. In 
the average murder case there are numerous 
lines to be explored, even if the right one is 
not hit upon immediately. But in this affair 
there appears to be nothing whatever on 
which to concentrate.” 

“That fact in itself, I should say,” rejoined 
Vance, “constitutes a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the case which shouldn’t be over- 
looked, don’t y’ know. It’s a clew of vital im- 
portance, and if only we could probe its sig- 
nificance I think we’d be on our way toward 
a solution.” 

“A fine clew that is!” grumbled Heath. 
“*What clew have you got, Sergeant?’ asks 
the Inspector. ‘Oh, a bully clew,’ says I. ‘And 
what is it?’ asks the Inspector. “The fact that 
there ain’t nothing to go on!” says I.” 

Vance smiled. 

“You're so literal, Sergeant! What I was 
endeavoring to express, in my purely laic 
capacity, was this: when there are no clews 
in a case—no points de départ, no tell-tale 
indications—one is justified in regarding 
everything as a clew—or, rather, as a factor 
in the puzzle. To be sure, the great difficulty 
lies in fitting together these apparently incon- 
sequential pieces. I rather think we've at 
least a hundred clews in our possession; but 
none of them has any meaning so long as it’s 
unrelated to the others. This affair is like one 
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of those silly word-puzzles where all the let- 
ters are redistributed into a meaningless jum- 
ble. The task for the solver is to rearrange 
them into an intelligible word or sentence.” 

“Could you name just eight or ten of those 
hundred clews for me?” Heath requested 
ironically. “I sure would like to get busy on 
something definite.” 

“You know ’em all, Sergeant.” Vance re- 
fused to fall in with the other’s bantering 
manner. “I’d say that practically everything 
that has happened since the first alarm 
reached you might be regarded as a clew.” 

“Sure!” The Sergeant had lapsed again 
into sullen gloom. ““The footprints, the disap- 
pearance of the revolver, that noise Rex heard 
in the hall. But we've run all those leads up 
against a blank wall.” 

“Oh, those things!” Vance sent a ribbon of 
blue smoke upward. “Yes, they’re clews of a 
kind. But I was referring more specifically to 
the conditions existing at the Greene man- 
sion—the organisms of the environment there 
—the psychological elements of the situa- 
tion.” 

“Don’t get off again on your metaphysical 
theories and esoteric hypotheses,” Markham 
interjected tartly. ““We’ve either got to find a 
practical modus operandi, or admit ourselves 
beaten.” 

“But, Markham old man, you’re beaten 
on the face of it unless you can put your 
chaotic facts into some kind of order. And 
the only way you'll be able to do that is by a 
process of prayerful analysis.” 

“You give me some facts that’ve got some 
sense to ’em,” challenged Heath, “and I'll 
put ’em together soon enough.” 

“The Sergeant’s right,” was Markham’s 
comment. “You'll admit that as yet we 
haven’t any significant facts to work with.” 

“Oh, there’ll be more.” 

Inspector Moran sat up, and his eyes nar- 
rowed. 

“What do you mean by that, Mr. Vance?” 
It was obvious that the remark had struck 
some chord of agreement in him. 

“The thing isn’t over yet.” Vance spoke 
with unwonted sombreness. “The picture’s 
unfinished, There’s more tragedy to come be- 
fore the monstrous canvas is rounded out. 
And the hideous thing about it is that there’s 
no way of stopping it. Nothing now can halt 
the horror that’s at work. It’s got to go on.” 

“You feel that, too!” The Inspector’s 


voice was off its normal pitch. “By God! This 
is the first case I’ve ever had that frightened 
me.” 

“Don’t forget, sir,” argued Heath, but 
without conviction, “that we got men watch- 
ing the house day and night.” 

“There’s no security in that, Sergeant,” as- 
serted Vance. “The killer is already in the 
house. He’s part of the deadly atmosphere of 
the place. He’s been there for years, nourished 
by the toxins that seep from the very stones 
of the walls.” 

Heath looked up. 

“A member of the family? You said that 
once before.” 

“Not necessarily. But some one who has 
been tainted by the perverted situation that 
grew out of old Tobias’s patriarchal ideas.” 

“We might manage to put some one in the 
house to keep an eye on things,” suggested 
the Inspector. “Or, there’s a possibility of pre- 
vailing upon the members of the family to 
separate and move to other quarters.” 

Vance shook his head slowly. 

“A spy in the house would be useless. Isn’t 
every one there a spy now, watching all the 
others, and watching them with fear and sus- 
picion? And as for dispersing the family: not 
only would you find old Mrs. Greene, who 
holds the purse-strings, an adamantine ob- 
stacle, but you’d meet all manner of legal 
complications as a result of Tobias’s will. No 
one gets a dollar, I understand, who doesn’t 
remain in the mansion until the worms have 
ravaged his carcass for a full quarter of a cen- 
tury. And even if you succeeded in scattering 
the remnants of the Greene line, and locked 
up the house, you wouldn’t have stamped out 
the killer. And there’ll be no end of this thing 
until a purifying stake has been driven 
through his heart.” 

“Are you going in now for vampirism, 
Vance?” The case had exacerbated Mark- 
ham’s nerves. “Shall we draw an enchanted 
ring round the house and hang garlic on the 
door?” 

Markham’s extravagant comment of har- 
assed discouragement seemed to express the 
hopeless state of mind of all of us, and there 
was a long silence. It was Heath who first 
came back to a practical consideration of the 
matter in hand. 

“You spoke, Mr. Vance, about old man 
Greene’s will. And I’ve been thinking that, 
if we knew all the terms of that will, we 
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might find something to help us. There’s mil- 
lions in the estate, all of it left, I hear, to the 
old lady. What I'd like to know is, has she 
a full right to dispose of it any way she likes? 
And I'd also ike to know what kind of a will 
the old lady herself has made. With all that 
money at stake, we might get on to a motive 
of some kind.” 

“Quite—quite!” Vance looked at Heath 
with undisguised admiration. “That’s the 
most sensible suggestion that’s been made 
thus far. I salute you, Sergeant. Yes, old 
Tobias’s money may have some bearing on 
the case. Not a direct bearing, perhaps; but 
the influence of that money—the subter- 
ranean power it exerts—is undoubtedly tan- 
gled up in these crimes——-How about it, 
Markham? How does one go about finding 
out about other people’s wills?” 

Markham pondered the point. 

“I don’t believe there’d be any great diffi- 
culty in the present instance. Tobias Greene's 
will is a matter of record, of course, though 
it might take some little time to look it up 
in the Surrogate’s files; and I happen to know 
old Buckway, the senior partner of Buckway 
& Aldine, the Greene solicitors. I see him 
here at the club occasionally, and I’ve done 
one or two small favors for him. I think I 
could induce him to tell me confidentially the 
terms of Mrs. Greene’s will. I’ll see what can 
be done to-morrow.” 

Half an hour later the conference broke up 
and we went home. 

“I fear those wills are not going to help 
much,” Vance remarked, as he sipped his 
high-ball before the fire late that night. “Like 
everything else in this harrowin’ case, they'll 
possess some significance that can’t be grasped 
until they’re fitted into the final picture.” 

He rose and, going to the book-shelves, 
took down a small volume. 

“And now I think I'll erase the Greenes 
from my mind pro tempore, and dip into the 
‘Satyricon.’ The fusty historians pother fright- 
fully about the reasons for the fall of Rome, 
whereas the eternal answer is contained in 
Petronius’s imperishable classic of that city’s 
decadence.” 

He settled himself and turned the pages of 
his book. But there was no concentration in 
his attitude, and his eyes wandered constant- 
ly from the text. 

Two days later—on Tuesday, November 
30—Markham telephoned Vance shortly af- 


ter ten o'clock in the morning, and asked him 
to come at once to the office. Vance was pre- 
paring to attend an exhibition of negro sculp- 
ture at the Modern Gallery,* but this indul- 
gence was postponed in view of the District 
Attorney’s urgent call; and in less than half 
an hour we were at the Criminal Courts 
Building. 

“Ada Greene called up this morning, and 
asked to see me without delay,” explained 
Markham. “I offered to send Heath out and, 
if necessary, to come myself later on. But she 
seemed particularly anxious that I shouldn’t 
do that, and insisted on coming here: said it 
was a matter she could speak of more freely 
away from the house. She seemed somewhat 
upset, so I told her to come ahead. Then | 
phoned you and notified Heath.” 

Vance settled himself and lit a cigarette. 

“I don’t wonder she’d grasp at any chance 
to shake the atmosphere of her surroundings. 
And, Markham, I’ve come to the conclusion 
that girl knows something that would be 
highly valuable to our inquiry. It’s quite pos- 
sible, don’t y’ know, that she’s now reached a 
point where she’ll tell us what’s on her mind.” 

As he spoke the Sergeant was announced, 
and Markham briefly explained the situation 
to him. 

“It looks to me,” said Heath gloomily, but 
with interest, “like it was our only chance of 
getting a lead. We haven’t learned anything 
ourselves that’s worth a damn, and unless 
somebody spills a few suggestions we're up 
against it.” 

Ten minutes later Ada Greene was ushered 
into the office. Though her pallor had gone 
and her arm was no longer in a sling, she still 
gave one the impression of weakness. But 
there was none of the tremulousness or 
shrinking in her bearing that had heretofore 
characterized her. 

She sat down before Markham’s desk, and 
for a while frowned up at the sunlight, as if 
debating how to begin. 

“Tt’s about Rex, Mr. Markham,” she said 
finally. “I really don’t know whether I should 
have come here or not—it may be very dis- 
loyal of me. . . .” She gave him a look of ap- 
pealing indecision. “Oh, tell me: if a person 
knows something—something bad and dan- 
gerous—about some one very close and very 

* The Modern Gallery was then under the direc- 


tion of Marius de Zayas, whose collection of African 
statuette-fetiches was perhaps the finest in America. 
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dear, should that person tell, when it might 
make terrible trouble?” 

“That all depends,” Markham answered 
gravely. “In the present circumstances, if you 
know anything that might be helpful to a so- 
lution of the murder of your brother and sis- 
ter, it’s your duty to speak.” 

“Even if the thing were told me in con- 
fidence?” she persisted. “And the person 
were a member of my family?” 

“Even under those conditions, I think.” 
Markham spoke paternally. “Two terrible 
crimes have been committed, and nothing 
should be held back that might bring the 
murderer to justice—whoever he may be.” 

The girl averted her troubled face for a 
moment. Then she lifted her head with sud- 
den resolution. 

“T'll tell you. . . . You know you asked 
Rex about the shot in my room, and he told 
you he didn’t hear it. Well, he confided in 
me, Mr. Markham; and he did hear the shot. 
But he was afraid to admit it lest you might 
think it funny he didn’t get up and give the 
alarm.” 

“Why do you think he remained in bed 
silent, and pretended to every one he was 
asleep?” Markham attempted to suppress the 
keen interest the girl’s information had 
roused in him. 

“That’s what I don’t understand. He 
wouldn’t tell me. But he had some reason— 
I know he did!—some reason that terrified 
him. I begged him to tell me, but the only ex- 

lanation he gave was that the shot was not 
all he heard. . . .” 

“Not all!” Markham spoke with ill-con- 
cealed excitement. “He heard something 
else that, you say, terrified him? But why 
shouldn’t he have told us about it?” 

“That’s the strange part of it. He got angry 
when I asked him. But there’s something he 
knows—some awful secret; I feel sure of it. 
. . » Oh, maybe I shouldn’t have told you. 
Maybe it will get Rex into trouble. But I 
felt that you ought to know because of 
the frightful things that have happened. I 
thought perhaps you could talk to Rex and 
make him tell you what’s on his mind.” 

Again she looked beseechingly at Mark- 
ham, and there was the anxiety of a vague 
fear in her eyes. 

“Oh, I do wish you’d ask him—and try to 
find out,” she went on, in a pleading tone. 
“I'd feel—safer if—if .. .” 


Markham nodded and patted her hand. 

“We'll try to make him talk.” 

“But don’t try at the house,” she said 
quickly. “There are people—things—around; 
and Rex would be too frightened. Ask him to 
come here, Mr. Markham. Get him away 
from that awful place, where he can talk 
without being afraid that some one’s listen- 
ing. Rex is home now. Ask him to come here. 
Tell him I’m here, too. Maybe I can help you 
reason with him. . . . Oh, do this for me, Mr. 
Markham!” 

Markham glanced at the clock and ran his 
eye over his appointment-pad. He was, I 
knew, as anxious as Ada to have Rex on the 
carpet for a questioning; and, after a momen- 
tary hesitation, he picked up the telephone- 
receiver and had Swacker put him through 
to the Greene mansion. From what I heard of 
the conversation that ensued, it was plain that 
he experienced considerable difficulty in urg- 
ing Rex to come to the office, for he had to 
resort to a veiled threat of summary legal ac- 
tion before he finally succeeded. 

“He evidently fears some trap,” com- 
mented Markham thoughtfully, replacing the 
receiver. “But he has promised to get dressed 
immediately and come.” 

A look of relief passed over the girl’s face. 

“There’s one other thing I ought to tell 
you,” she said hurriedly; “though it may not 
mean anything. The other night, in the rear 
of the lower hall by the stairs, I picked up a 
piece of paper—like a leaf torn from a note- 
book. And there was a drawing on it of all 
our bedrooms up-stairs with four little crosses 
marked in ink—one at Julia’s room, one at 
Chester’s, one at Rex’s, and one at mine. And 
down in the corner were several of the queer- 
est signs, or pictures. One was a heart with 
three nails in it; and one looked like a par- 
rot. Then there was a picture of what seemed 
to be three little stones with a line under 
them... .” 

Heath suddenly jerked himself forward, 
his cigar half-way to his lips. 

“A parrot, and three stones! . . . And say, 
Miss Greene, was there an arrow with num- 
bers on it?” 

“Yes!” she answered eagerly. “That was 
there, too.” 

Heath put his cigar in his mouth and 
chewed on it with vicious satisfaction. 

“That means something, Mr. Markham,” 
he proclaimed, trying to keep the agitation 
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out of his voice. “Those are all symbols— 
graphic signs, they’re called—of Continental 
crooks, German or Austrian mostly.” 

“The stones, I happen to know,” put in 
Vance, “represent the idea of the martyrdom 
of Saint Stephen, who was stoned to death. 
They’re the emblem of Saint Stephen, accord- 
ing to the calendar of the Styrian peasantry.” 

“I don’t know anything about that, sir,” 
answered Heath. “But I know that European 
crooks use those signs.” 

“Oh, doubtless. I ran across a number of 
em when I was looking up the emblematic 
language of the gypsies. A tascinatin’ study.” 
Vance seemed uninterested in Ada’s dis- 
covery. 

“Have you this paper with you, Miss 
Greene?” asked Markham. 

The girl was embarrassed and shook her 
head, 

“I’m so sorry,” she apologized. “I didn’t 
think it was important. Should I have 
brought it?” 

“Did you destroy it?” Heath put the ques- 
tion excitedly. 

“Oh, I have it safely. I put it away. . . .” 

“We gotta have that paper, Mr. Mark- 
ham.” The Sergeant had risen and come to- 
ward the District Attorney’s desk. “It may be 
just the lead we’re looking for.” 

“If you really want it so badly,” said Ada, 
“I can phone Rex to bring it with him. He'll 
know where to find it if I explain.” 

“Right! That'll save me a trip.” Heath 
nodded to Markham. “Try to catch him be- 
fore he leaves, sir.” 

Taking up the telephone, Markham again 
directed Swacker to get Rex on the wire. Af- 
ter a brief delay the connection was made and 
he handed the instrument to Ada. 

“Hello, Rex dear,” she said. “Don’t scold 
me, for there’s nothing to worry about. .. . 
What I wanted of you is this:—in our private 
mail-box you'll find a sealed envelope of my 
personal blue stationery. Please get it and 
bring it with you to Mr. Markham’s office. 
And don’t let any one see you take it... . 
That’s all, Rex. Now hurry, and we'll have 
lunch together down-town.” 

“Tt will be at least half an hour before Mr. 
Greene can get here,” said Markham, turning 
to Vance; “and as I’ve a waiting-room full 
of people, why don’t you and Van Dine take 
the young lady to the Stock Exchange and 
show her how the mad brokers disport them- 


selves—How would you like that, Miss 
Greene?” 

“T’'d love it!” exclaimed the girl. 

“Why not go along too, Sergeant?” 

“Me!” Heath snorted. “I got excitement 
enough. I'll run over and talk to the Colo- 
nel* for a while.” 

Vance and Ada and I motored the few 
blocks to 18 Broad Street, and, taking the 
elevator, passed through the reception-room 
(where uniformed attendants peremptorily 
relieved us of our wraps), and came out upon 
the visitors’ gallery overlooking the floor of 
the Exchange. There was an unusually active 
market that day. The pandemonium was al- 
most deafening, and the feverish activity 
about the trading-posts resembled the riots 
of an excited mob. I was too familiar with 
the sight to be particularly impressed; and 
Vance, who detested noise and disorder, 
looked on with an air of bored annoyance. 
But Ada’s face lighted up at once. Her eyes 
sparkled and the blood rushed to her cheeks. 
She gazed over the railing in a thrall of fas- 
cination. 

“And now you see, Miss Greene, how 
foolish men can be,” said Vance. 

“Oh, but it’s wonderful!’ she answered. 
“They’re alive. They feel things. They have 
something to fight for.” 

“You think you'd like it?” smiled Vance. 

“I'd adore it. I’ve always .longed to do 
something exciting—something . . . like that. 
... She extended her hand toward the mill- 
ing crowds below. 

It was easy to understand her reaction after 
her years of monotonous service to an invalid 
in the dreary Greene mansion. 

At that moment I happened to look up, 
and, to my surprise, Heath was standing in 
the doorway scanning the groups of visitors. 
He appeared troubled and unusually grim, 
and there was a nervous intentness in the way 
he moved his head. I raised my hand to at- 
tract his attention, and he immediately came 
to where we stood. 

“The Chief wants you at the office right 
away, Mr. Vance.” There was an ominous- 
ness in his tone. “He sent me over to get 


” 


you. 


* Colonel Benjamin Hanlon, one of the Depart- 
ment’s greatest authorities on extradition, was then 
the commanding officer of the Detective Division at- 
tached to the District Attorney's office, with quarters 
in the Criminal Courts Building. 
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Ada looked at him steadily, and a pallor 
of fear overspread her face. 

“Well, well!” Vance shrugged in mock res- 
ignation. “Just when we were getting inter- 
ested in the sights. But we must obey the 
Chief—eh, what, Miss Greene?” 

But, despite his attempt to make light of 
Markham’s unexpected summons, Ada was 
strangely silent; and as we rode back to the 
office she did not speak but sat tensely, her 
unseeing eyes staring straight ahead. 

It seemed an interminable time before we 
reached the Criminal Courts Building. The 
trafic was congested; and there was even a 
long delay at the elevator. Vance appeared 
to take the situation calmly; but Heath’s lips 
were compressed, and he breathed heavily 
through his nose, like a man laboring under 
tense excitement. 

As we entered the District Attorney’s of- 
fice Markham rose and looked at the girl with 
a great tenderness. 

“You must be brave, Miss Greene,” he 
said, in a quiet, sympathetic voice. “Some- 
thing tragic and unforeseen has happened. 


And as you will have to be told of it sooner 
or later # 

“Tt’s Rex!” She sank limply into a chair 
facing Markham’s desk. 

“Yes,” he said softly; “it’s Rex. Sproot 
called up a few minutes after you had 
gone....” 

“And he’s been shot—like Julia and Ches- 
ter!” Her words were scarcely audible, but 
they brought a sense of horror into the dingy 
old office. 

Markham inclined his head. 

“Not five minutes after you telephoned 
to him some one entered his room and shot 
him.” 

A dry sob shook the girl, and she buried 
her face in her arms. 

Markham stepped round the desk and 
placed his hand gently on her shoulder. 

“We've got to face it, my child,” he said. 
“We're going to the house at once to sce 
what can be done; and you’d better come in 
the car with us.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to go back,” she 
moaned. “I’m afraid—I’m afraid! .. .” 





(To be continued.) 
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the almost forgotten collapse of prices 
in the early spring of 1919, or the 
equally visible continuance of credit and 
price inflation up to the middle of 1920. 
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wry HE business community is not 
sce apt to be confronted, on its en- 
e in try into a new year, with change 
. in the character or direction of events. 
sne 


If the year’s early developments in trade 
and industry bring surprise, it is usually 
the surprise of disappointment because 
of what has not happened. The particu- 
lar hope and aspiration with which 
year-end prediction will often have been 
illuminated do not seem to find fulfil- 
ment when business activities continue 
for two or three months of the new 
year, as they usually do, the picture 
presented in December. Still, the per- 
sistence of the business community in 
looking forward to the twelvemonth as 
a consistent whole is a natural habit of 
mind; our recollections of the longer 
past always associate themselves with 
calendar years. 

In such reminiscence 1914 is the 
“war year,” 1915 the year of the 
“American war boom,” 1919 the “in- 
flation year,” 1920 the “year of defla- 
tion.” Nobody troubles his mind with 
the six months of 1914 in which war 
was not at all present to financial imag- 
ination (unless it was war with Mexi- 
co), or with the severe trade reaction 


in the first three months of 1915, or 
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It will no doubt be the same hereafter, 
as regards both 1927 and 1928. If, as 
many of the financial prophets believe, 
the present year should be one of ra 
idly reviving trade—a duplication, let 
us say, of 1926—then the business re- 
action of the past nine or ten months 
would be remembered in the longer 
future as one of those incidental and un- 
important pauses which occurred for a 
shorter period even in the two preced- 
ing years. 


LAST YEAR IN FINANCIAL HISTORY 


Reminiscence would attach itself to 
the period’s great exhibition of financial 
strength, its credit so abundant that 
New York money rates were the lowest 
of any great financial country in the 
world, its surplus capital so immense 
that American loans on new foreign 
securities during 1927 exceeded by a 
quarter of a billion dollars any previous 
annual record. If, on the other hand, 
hopes of revival in trade activity from 
the autumn reaction were by any un- 


lucky chance to be disappointed, recol- 
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lection would hereafter emphasize the 
declining production and distribution 
of last year’s late months. In either case 
1928 would probably take its place in 
financial tradition as the normal and 
logical sequel to 1927. That is the way 
in which financial history, as we know 
it retrospectively, is made. It was not 
until at least six months after the end 
of 1919 that either business opinion or 
economic opinion came to any sort of 
agreement about the meaning of that 
year’s events and its true position in 
post-war economic history. 

There are two different ways either 
of judging the financial and business 
situation of the moment or of endeavor- 
ing to outline probabilities of the future. 
To the average business man, though 
not always to Wall Street, the questions 
to be determined have to do with the 
immediate course of trade during the 
next few months, the demand from 
consumers, the activity of producers, 
the individual business profits. It is also 
possible to consider present conditions 
as only a part of one of those larger 
movements in the country’s financial 
history which disregard chronology 
and which continue over a series of 
years, as the “war boom”’ did and the 
“post-war deflation” afterward. The 
question then would be whether last 
year and this year will turn out to be- 
long to the chapter of uninterruptedly 
expanding trade prosperity which be- 
gan at the end of 1924, or whether they 
are part of a new and different chapter. 


TRADE POSITION OF THE MOMENT 


The narrower view, which looks to 
the vicissitudes of the immediate busi- 
ness future, is forced to base its conclu- 
sions, partly at any rate, on recent visible 
indications. On this occasion it neces- 
sarily considers the decrease in year-end 
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distribution of goods by railway, not- 
withstanding the large “Christmas 
trade,” to the lowest total reported at 
that season in six years; steel production 
smaller than at any time since the mid- 
dle of 1924 and less than the late au- 
tumn output of any year since 1921; 
and a slowly but continuously decreas- 
ing total of employment in manufactur- 
ing industry. These incidents would 
once have been accepted without dis- 
pute as the augury for the ensuing sea- 
son. They have not been so accepted on 
the present occasion. 

The railway-traffic comparisons, it 
is pointed out, have to be judged in 
the light of the long-continued but now 
virtually ended interruption of soft- 
coal traffic by the miners’ strike. In read- 
ing steel-production returns, allowance 
has to be made for last year’s suspension 
of its customary extensive purchases of 
materials by the Ford motor-car com- 
pany, which is now about to re-enter 
the market on a larger scale than ever. 
Decreased building-construction, de- 
creased employment, and decreased 
railway transportation, according to this 
view, are quite offset in their bearing 
on even the immediate future by the 
rising prosperity of farm communities 
in the Northwest and Middle West, as a 
result of their unexpectedly abundant 
harvests. Back of all is the evidence of 
unimpaired and widely distributed na- 
tional wealth, a credit market in the 
strongest possible position, and moncy 
rates at the lowest for this season since 
the War. 


THE CONFUSION OF INDICATIONS 
Study of these opposing considera- 


tions has resulted in much mental con- 
fusion, which has not been allayed by 
the conflicting description which equal- 
ly good authorities apply to the eco- 


(Financial Situation continued on page 50) 
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Behind the Scenes 


NOTES ON THE NEW SCRIBNER’S AND INFORMAL GLIMPSES OF 
CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 
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RoM all indications, the new ScriBNER’s made 
a a dent when it hit an unsuspecting 
world. We believe you will find this number 
even better than the first, and March is coming 
along with a load of good stuff. 

You will have seen by this time something of 
how we are supporting our announcement of 
editorial policy in the January number. You will 
find an unusual serial and distinctive short sto- 
ries in the magazine; you will find authoritative 
articles which are at the same time well written 
and easy to read. We are furnishing entertain- 
ment and stimulation which is not chiefly based 
on sniffing at one’s neighbors. Yet we are by no 
means abdicating our right to criticise, for our 
policy, im essence, means a critical appreciation 
of American life. 


Ernest Martin Hopkins has used the critical 
method in his fine article, “The Faith of the 
Fathers.” He makes a close examination of one 
of those phrases which have been so used as to 
become husks. 

President Hopkins in his eleven years as head 
of Dartmouth has placed himself in the front 
rank of American educators. He is a leader in 
the expression of liberal thought, but he has 
written very little for publication. It is a double 
pleasure to be able to present one of his few 
works, Doctor Hopkins became president only 
‘fifteen years after he had graduated from Dart- 
mouth, and in the interim had gone out into the 
business world for valuable experience. 

For all his honesty, his frankness, his refusal 
to straddle, he has enthusiastic support among 
both alumni and undergraduates. It was the 
p writer's good fortune to be in Hanover for a 
sweek-end when the class secretaries were meet- 











jing there. We talked to as many of them as we 
could and always steered the conversation around 
Pto Hopkins, unless, what was more likely, the 
alumnus himself mentioned him. It was good 
to see their eyes kindle when they spoke of him 
and what he was doing. It brings a warm feeling 
to the heart to see honest enthusiasm for a man 
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and for ideas which are not connected with the 
pocket-book. And a talk with Hopkins himself 
soon showed why these men were rendering 
more than lip-service to their college and its 
president. 


Struthers Burt, too, belongs in Scrisner’s 
under the new dispensation. His essay, “Ho- 
kum,” in the September number, stated a posi- 
tion which very nearly approximates that of 
our editorial announcement. “The Dry West’ 
is written from Mr. Burt’s own observation. He 
has spent a great deal of time on his ranch in 
Wyoming and knows his loops. He examines 
popular ideas critically. A book of his essays 
entitled “The Other Side” will appear in the 
spring, as will also a collection of his short 
stories called “They Could Not Sleep.” He is 
working on his third novel, to follow “The De- 
lectable Mountains.” He has established himself 
as one of the most penetrating as well as versa- 
tile of our writers. Born and educated in the 
East, he has lived a great deal in the West and 
has recently spent much time abroad. He is 
almost the least provincial of our writers. 


Charles G. Ross is known as one of the ablest 
of the Washington correspondents. He has fol- 
lowed the career of the fiery Senator Reed for 
many years and is perhaps the man best qualified 
to write about him. At least that’s what Mark 
Sullivan, Frank Kent, Silas Bent, and others 
in the know tell us. He is head of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch’s Washington bureau. 


Elliott White Springs, having made a reputa- 
tion as a writer and become the central figure 
in many remarkable yarns, apocryphal and other- 
wise, has taken on a few cotton-mills to run. 
He has become known as the best interpreter 
of the fighting aviator. His “Midnight Parade” 
is a bit of hilarity, but he says: “I was more 
scared of that British colonel than I was of any 
German.” Mr. Springs graduated from Prince- 
ton in ’17, and was a captain in the air service. 
This is the second of the high moments of the 
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war seen by those who have been able to trans- 
late into words the reality of that mass of trag- 
edy, pathos, humor, and muck. 

Next month we present a new discovery in 
war writers, Leo V. Jacks, an artilleryman, who 
writes a terribly vivid bit, “Artillery Duel at 
Montfaucon.” 


S. S. Van Dine just came in bearing the script 
of the second half of “The Greene Murder 
Case.”” He looked tired and worn, for the last 
chapter took him two weeks longer than he had 
anticipated and the atmosphere of the Greene 
Mansion was apparently affecting him a good 
deal. Philo Vance got himself in for a peck of 
cogitation by taking on this case. 

Besides having been translated into French, 
German, and Norwegian, “The ‘Canary’ Mur- 
der Case,” Mr. Van Dine’s previous record- 
breaking detective story, is now to have a Jugo- 
Slavian edition. Dr. Ivan Krnic, a leading “odv- 
jetnik” (which in the language of the Croats 
means “Jawyer”) of Delnice, has translated the 
novel into the Croatian. Before book publication 
the “Canary” will run serially in the foremost 
newspapers of Croatia. 

The mysterious gentleman was interviewed 
over WEAF the other night and when asked 
why he used the nom de plume he answered, 
“For my peace of mind.” He went on to say 
that he did not expect such speculation over his 
identity and that he was enjoying a peaceful 
existence until Harry Hansen, literary editor of 
The World, started on his trail. 


Senator Hiram Bingham, of Connecticut, is 
another of these people who have had experience 
in many fields of endeavor. Born in Honolulu, 
the son of a minister, he graduated from Yale 
in 1898, has been a preceptor at Princeton, a 
professor at Yale, a lecturer at Johns Hopkins. 
He has made extensive explorations in South 
America. He made his political début as presi- 
dential elector in 1916. He was captain of field 
artillery in the Connecticut National Guard in 
1916. He then went into aviation and was 
brevetted a pilot in May, 1917. Eight days later 
he was commissioned major and went through 
various grades until he commanded the Avia- 
tion Instruction Centre at Issoudun, France, the 
largest flying-school of the Allies. He was lieu- 
tenant-governor of Connecticut 1923-24, he was 
elected governor in 1924, and took office for 
one day, resigning to become United States 
senator. He has written a number of books about 
his explorations. 


Conrad Aiken appears as a contributor to the 
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magazine for the second time, following up hi 
“Your Obituary, Well Written” with the equal. 
ly fine “Spider, Spider.” Mr. Aiken is proving 
an artist in expression of subtle relationships 
and in the brief pages of this story we see the 
drama of a great moment of decision—was ji 
to be the lady or the tiger? Eve or Lilith? Thd 
author is now an instructor at Harvard, where 
he graduated in 1911. 
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It is not often that long poems find a place 
in our pages, but Katherine Garrison Chapin’s 
poem on Lincoln’s mother is so good, so simple, 
and so effective, that it won its place in this 
number. The author is Mrs. Francis Biddle, 
wife of the author of “The Llanfear Pattern,” ; 
story of Philadelphia society which attracted 
much attention for a first novel. 

The other Lincoln item, Archibald Rutledge's 
“A Southerner Views Lincoln,” will excite thos 
who are idol-worshippers. It is not often that a 
Southerner will attempt to analyze his feeling 
about Lincoln. Mr. Rutledge was born on : 
plantation almost under the guns of Fort Sun- 
ter. He graduated from Union College in 190, 
and is now at Mercersburg, where he is on 
of the most popular men on the faculty. Hi 
poetry and essays have often appeared in this 
and other magazines. 
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Helen Santmyer, formerly a member of the 
Wellesley faculty, has recently returned from 
abroad and is living at her home in Xenia 
Ohio. 


Doctor C. Ward Crampton has played : 
prominent part in public-health movements. H: 
directed the health activities of the New Yor 
public schools for a decade and organized th 
Health Service Clinic of the Post Graduate Ho 
pital. Doctor Crampton speaks from the stané 
point of the research scientist as well as th 
practical physician; he was awarded the Olym 
pic medal for scientific research in physical trait 
ing. 

Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews is bes 
known as a short-story writer. Some of her mot 
famous stories have been published in bookles 
which sell by the thousands year after year. “The 
Perfect Tribute,” published more than twenty 

ears ago, of which a half-million copies hav 

n sold, has become almost a classic. The 
author is the wife of Judge William S. Andrews, 
of the New York Court of Appeals. 


William Lyon Phelps pays especial tribut 
to a young writer and a golfer in his “As | 
Like It” this month. He hails Thornton Wilde 
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as a new star of the first magnitude and he says _ Last month the Pittsburgh show, this month the 
up his farewell to Walter Travis, who died a few Winter Academy and a presaging of the great 
equal§ months ago. An unusual note is added by the new piece of sculpture to be placed on the New 
roving photograph of Mr. Travis in action. York Central Building in New York, with a 
nships story of the artist and his work. The new method 
ee the Royal Cortissoz is carrying on a lively running of illustration and the new paper used produce 
was if commentary on modern art in his department. a stunning effect. 
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What You Think About It 


Bishop Fiske’s Confessions on the Uplift Stir Preachers, 


Editors, Campaigners, Laymen—Another Theological 


Point—A New Guess on Van Dine’s Identity 
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«‘pyrHeE Confessions of a Penitent and Puzzled 
Parson,” by the Right Reverend Charles 
Fiske, started something. We can by no means 
publish all the comment we received about it. 
Bishop Fiske, you will notice, contributes “Sav- 
ing Souls Through Church Suppers” to the next 
number. 
A peculiarly interesting letter is the following 
from a minister high in the circles of the Episco- 
pal Church: 


I picked up a copy of Scrisner’s to-day and found 
your name on the cover. I immediately read your de- 
lightful article and I want to tell you how timely I 
think it is. I am glad you have strong convictions on 
this subject and that you have the courage to publish 
them. I heartily agree with everything you said and 
only wish that many more of our clergy would speak 
as plainly as you have and in such a convincing man- 
ner. 

There are two matters that give me considerable 
concern: One is that to which you refer, commercial- 
ism of religion and its alliance with big business, and 
what you quite rightly say is the predominant idea in 
men’s minds to-day that religion is service and that pros- 
perity and Christianity are allied. The second thing is the 
centralization of authority in our church and the de- 
velopment of a bureaucracy which seems to be crush- 
ing not only the independence but the life out of 
our parishes. The strength of the church is in the parish 
and not in the National Council or any of its depen- 
dent organizations. I see a tendency to sap the life of 
the parishes, if they are run by Executive Secretaries 
and various committees. I wonder if you have thought of 
this point. 

Sad state of the church as seen by another 
minister: 

We are under the authority of leaders, not always 
of ancient authority and historic title, who have been 
so hypnotized that they fall down and worship the 
card-index, the paid organizer, the machinery of or- 
ganization as if it could operate of itself without regard 


to the personnel and high and proper purpose of those 
who guide and control. 


Commissioner Bird S. Coler, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, New York, wrote the 
editor: 


At a dinner last evening at the Waldorf, Dr. Jam 
J. Walsh called my attention to the article ‘The Con 
fessions of a Penitent and Puzzled Parson’’ by Bisho 
Fiske. Dr. Walsh said it opened up a new ray of hop: 
for us in this Department, and that perhaps, after al 
all is not wrong with the world. After the dinner 
proceeded to the newsstand in the Hotel, purchased i 
copy of your December issue, sat down, read and in 
wardly digested the article as far as my limited inte 
ligence would go. I must confess I have read nothin 
more apropos and to the point concerning actual cont 
ditions than the facts outlined by the Bishop, but i 
is beginning to embarrass me financially, as up to th 
present time I have purchased six copies at thirty-firg 
cents each, and only my limited financial resource 
prevent me buying more. 

Seriously, this message will be of untold value and 
should be circulated extensively. 


A CAMPAIGNER LOOKS AT UPLIFT 


An institutional financing expert, which, he 
a is a highbrow title for campaign director, 
relates an experience with promoting uplift. He 
was directing a campaign for a citizenship four- 
dation. 


My personal contact included bankers, captains d 
industry, educators—-Protestants, Catholics, Jews—th 
‘down trodden’ Negro and the higher intelligence o 
the élite and elect of the ‘‘Gold Coast.’’ Lawyen; 
brokers, physicians; clerks, truck drivers, policemes, 
book keepers. Army and Navy officers, Reserve Office 
Corps and officials of the Citizens Military Training 
Camps. Federated Women’s Clubs and Voters’ Leaguts 
The ‘‘Uplift’’ came to my private office with th 
respective fads, fancies and follies. 

And, my dear Sir, it is illuminating to know that 
eliminating the Army and Navy, the R. O. T. C. am 
the C. M. T. C., almost every last, solitary individual 
male and female, had in the back of their minds some 
thing that they wanted to gain—money, prestige, offi 
—as the gentleman who footed the bills graphical) 
remarked after it was all over, 

“Altruism, patriotism—good citizenship—BUNK!” 

In the language of the streets there are more brand 
of American citizenship than there are fleas on a dog 
And cach brand is predicated upon religious, politic 
or racial intolerance. Today, we are incubating a te? 
of thought that determines, , 
“Ir You Don’r Bereve As I Do—You’re Damned! 
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WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


This automatically condemns the whole population— 
it persists and is accepted, the future is, indeed, prob- 
ematical if not hopeless. . . . 

Permit the thought that the Church, the Cathedral 
Lad the Synagogue have suffered in dignity and influ- 
nce through their entrance into politics; through this 
yey are gradually becoming embroiled in all the vicious 
tendencies, intolerances, inconsistencies and futilities of 
his too material age. 


PROPHET OPPOSED UPLIFT 


M. D. Follin, of Detroit, calls in one of the 
prophets: 


I am proud of your frankness, and the soundness 
f your view. 

Yoking the church to these various uplift plows, to 
weat out their furrows for them, has always seemed 
‘Bo me a very mistaken policy; even though it was very 
‘Burgely the evangelical off-shoots that were thus active. 
the public mind it is all ‘‘the church.’’ 

These unfortunate activities not only alienate thought- 
| men; but in a great measure hinder the real work 
pf the church in preserving and disseminating ‘‘the 
ith once delivered to the saints.’’ It seems to me that 
p passage from Haggai, considered nowadays as a rela- 
ively unimportant prophet, is not without value: 

“Ye looked for much, and, lo, it came to little; and 
mvnen ye brought it home, I did blow upon it. Why? 
Bath the Lory of hosts. Because of mine house that 

ith waste, while ye run every man to his own house. 

Theretore over you the heaven is stayed from dew, and 

he earth is stayed from her fruit."’ 


SAPIENT AND SATIRICAL 


The Living Church, important Episcopal 
weekly, chooses to spoof the Bishop: 


If you don’t ‘‘take’’ Scrisner’s—which really is quite 

sensible thing to do—at least buy the December num- 

ber and read Bishop Fiske’s Confessions of a Penitent 
nd Puzzled Parson. 

We question whether Bishop Fiske really could qualify 

or that description. Rather we might think of him as 

Sapient and Satirical Sophisticate, for we generally 
(od him anything but puzzled. Also he is evidently 

n Erudite and Ebullient Etymologist, or he would not 

ve rattled off such a word as megalocephalic, just as 

y as though he were saying nutty. Of Bishop Fiske’s 

Wn erudite essay some critical spike might possibly 

ky that in spots it is echinulate, but never would he be 

harged with echolalia. 

Be that as it may, Bishop Fiske is our candidate for 
me Next vacancy among executive secretaries. He will 
@@od that the latter have a mean job. Theoretically, every 

hristian being is just aching to do his duty in that 

tte of life unto which God shall call him. Practically, 
takes an executive secretary and a whole lot of under- 
etaries and a mass of printed arguments and a series 
coddling and cajoling to get him even to approach 

» Bishops tried it faithfully for several centuries with 
i#'y moderate success. Somebody’s happy thought early 

h the twentieth century sent executive secretaries out 

prod bishops as well as others—and lo, bishops dis- 

ered how the laity have been feeling these many 
tars under the sting of episcopal goads neatly expressed 
printed pastoral letters and in other decorous forms 
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of propaganda. But not until the advent of the executive 
secretary do we find a real prop in propaganda, 

Anyhow, read Bishop Fiske’s article in ScripNer’s. 
And then get one of his books, that are as bright 
reading as this somewhat satirical dissertation; such a 
book as The Christ We Know or The Faith By Which 
We Live. 

For Bishop Fiske is free from those literary shangans 
that afflict so many of us. His good nature and his 
sense of the ridiculous clothe him like a magpie. 


George E. Curtis, Norwalk, Conn., comes into 
the Amen corner: 


I desire to shout a loud ‘‘Amen’’ to Bishop Fiske’s 
splendid article. 

It took a great courage to write it I am sure, for 
how he will be lambasted by the fanatics. But it is 
high time that what he says should be said; and by some 
one in so high a station that it will have weight. 


The first entrant for the anvil chorus—Mr. 
Jean Monk, Washington, D. C.: 


From my way of looking at it, what Bishop Fiske 
needs more than anything else is a good microscope 
and someone to show him how to use it, in the event 
he does not know how. Amid this ‘‘maddening maze 
of things’’ the Bishop seems to be looking into his 
religion ‘‘through a glass darkly. . . .”’ 

In other words, while he does not object to fermenta- 
tion in liquid form (that’s what he intimated), he does 
object to fermentation in our social, economic and re- 
ligious life. . . . 

Give the Bishop his way and we will revert to the 
days of Constantine the Great, pass another universal 
religious law, banish all opposing religious beliefs, set up 
a standard method of thinking and acting, and—plunge 
once again into the age of darkness from which only 
another Reformation could deliver us. 


Which, we are inclined to think, will be 
news to the Bishop. 


The Brooklyn Times finds the Bishop’s view 
congenial: 

In these days of cross purposes and fanaticism the 
quiet sanity of the Episcopal Bishop of Central New York 
has blown occasionally across public life like a refresh- 
ing breeze. In the current number of Scrisner's, Bishop 
Fiske describes himself as a ‘‘penitent and puzzled par- 
son.’ The quiet humor with which he treats the modern 
trend of thought and effort within the church may be the 
sweet savor of penitence, but it is no indication of mental 
bewilderment. .. . 

No wonder that for a man with as keen a mind there 
came a day of awakening and a question as to whether 
all this was ‘‘the real work of the minister.’’ Perhaps 
many of the clergymen are going back to that old min- 
istration in which clergymen found employment before 
the age of upheaval and reform. 


The Grand Rapids Press doesn’t quite approve 
of his naming of names, but: 


In a sense genuine religion—the sweetness and light 
of worship, the age-old messages of goodwill and toler- 
ance and love—is the martyr whenever a church becomes 
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partisan in passing matters that are secular and con- 
troversial. Bishop Fiske, who served a host of such causes 
until he discovered his service to religion was losing out, 
deserves widespread attention. 


Kenneth Griggs Merrill draws his meed. Mrs. 
Elisha Shepard Boland, South Boston, Mass., 
says: 

The story ‘‘They Stand, Those Halls’’ is so interesting 
and so unusual that I am impelled to write and tell 
you that it gave me more pleasure that any short story 
which I have read for many a day. 

It is a relief beyond expression to read something clean 
and devoid of the all-too-frequent sex interest. 


Herman Louis Firebaugh, head of the Eng- 
lish Department of the Graham High School, 
Bluefield, Va., wrote in praise of Mrs. Robin- 
son’s poem “Waiting” and Mr. Merrill’s story. 


IS IT “WALLS” OR “HALLS”? 


Julia C. Underwood, who writes the Church 
Forum for the St. Louis Globe Democrat, says 
that the title should have been “They Stand, 
Those Walls”: 

He (Merrill) suggests what some people have been see- 
ing for some time, that the nation is becoming ‘‘ear- 
tminded,’’ and that probably this short story writer has 
heard that Christian hymn over the radio, in bed on 
Sunday morning instead of going to church, where he 
would have read the hymn-book. 


But the facts in the case are these: (1) Mr. 
Merrill has been a church organist for twenty 
years. 

(2) The line occurs in the second stanza of 
“Jerusalem, the Golden,” and according to the 
New Hymnal of the Episcopal Church the line 
is: “They stand, those halls of Sion.” Accord- 
ing to “The Story of the Hymns and Tunes,” by 
Theron Brown and Hezekiah Butterworth, pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society, the word 
is “halls.” According to the American Hymnal, 
published by the Century Company, the word is 
“halls.” According to the Methodist Hymnal the 
word is “‘halls.” The editor, who was brought up 
in the Presbyterian tradition, thought it was 
“walls.” Is this a rock upon which denomina- 
tions split? Do the Episcopalians and Methodists 
sing “halls” while the Calvinists sing “walls”? 


WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


OF CORTISSOZ AND MANET 
Sally H. Kemper, Scranton, Pa., writes: 


have never seen his pamphlet but I have read his book 
Ouvre, the hero of which seems to be Manet thinly dis. 
guised. No doubt Zola’s books go against the canon of 
pure literature ir having a purpose but his people are 
intensely living. I remember their sayings and doings a 


those of real people and I have always had an especially 


vivid and active interest in Manet because of Zola’; 
Claude. 

I am glad that Royal Cortissoz holds Manet a truly 
constructive revolutionary. His work has always seemed 
to me so deep and significant. 

The Field of Art is a continuing delight. Now ‘‘When 
the craft of painting is blown upon by such strang 

inds’’ the scholarly consideration of serene and absolut 
art brings reassurance and tranquility. 

I — the incredible things that are done in the 
name of art are only the result of the germ of anarchy 
working in different ways. These things would have no 

importance than the things uncouth little boys 

write with their schoolroom chalk on th 

pavement if they did not receive some degree of recog. 
nition. 

“‘Oh, speed the blown chaff down the smoking sky!" 

We have bound volumes of Scrisner’s, but with gaps, 
as far back as the year 1874. 

I want to express our appreciation of As I Like lt. 
We are ailurians and love the beautiful word. 


A NEW THEORY ON VAN DINE 


Here is another ingenious theory as to the 
identity of S. S. Van Dine, from Walter G 
Bowerman, Leonia, N. J.: 


One of the most interesting books is ‘‘Live and b 
Young’’ by Vance Thompson. In curiosity to leam 
whether Vance is a man or woman, we looked up th 
name in Who’s Who in America. There we find that he 
was educated in Germany and that he has written : 
mystery of European intrigue. We already knew bi 
power and versatility af a writer. The choice of name 
Philo Vance, for hero in his current series of murde 
stories agrees also with his own first name—Philo bein; 
simply the Greek root for love. 

What reward comes to me for this discovery, please 


Virtue is its own reward, and so is a gues 
like that. Mr. Thompson died in 1925. 
THe OssERvER. 
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* The Club Corner x 








ext month Mrs. John D. Sherman’s ‘‘What 
Do Women’s Clubs Do?” will be a feature 
n the Magazine. 
Two more sets of questions in the Scr1BNER’s 
rt Forum Questionnaire remain to be pub- 
shed. If you are keeping the numbers of the 
lagazine in which the questions and answers 
ar you will have the basis for a comprehen- 
ve study of American art. Mrs. Rose V. S. 
ery, chairman of the Division of Art, of the 
eneral Federation of Women’s Clubs is the 
ompiler of the forum. 


SIXTH SET OF TEN QUESTIONS ON 
AMERICAN ART 


. What is the decorative quality in modern painting? 
Who was the first American painter to adopt this 
quality of the Japanese? How did he treat the 
human figure? 

. How was the Oriental influence carried into land- 
scape-painting? Name several painters who have 
utilized these qualities more or less. Who popu- 
larized Japanese street scenes? 


&. What does the element of mystery do in landscape? 


In portraits? In sculpture? 

4. Who are the best-known marine painters in Amer- 
ica? What are some of the difficulties in painting 
the sea? 

. What can be said of the character of American 
painting at this time? 

. Name ten painters on the Pacific coast. What diffi- 
culties are encountered in painting there? What 
advantages? 

. Name some of the painters of the Southwest—Taos 
and Santa Fé. Tell something of their work and 
of their society. 

. Which one of them received a prize at the Car- 
negie International this season? Who of them re- 
ceived prizes at the Sesquicentennial? Where do 
many of these men come from? 

. What other group of mid-West painters have 
formed a society? Where do they hold their an- 
nual exhibition? What has recently happened in 
the State of Indiana for its artists? 

. What is the city of Chicago doing for art? What 
may be said of its art school? 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S 
QUESTIONS 


41. Bessie Potter Vonnoh, Brenda Putnam, Grace 
lbot, Abastenia Eberie, Rennie Praharr, Lucy Per- 
s Ripley, Julia Bracken Wendt, Nellie V. Walker, 
y , Anna Coleman Ladd, Sophie Paeff, 
mirice Fenton, Laura Gardin Fraser, Maude S. 


Jewett are some of the active women sculptors. Harriett 
Frishmuth, Evelyn Beatrice Longman, Gertrude Van- 
derbilt Whitney, Malvina Hoffman, Edith Barretto Par- 
sons, and Anna Vaughn Hyatt-Huntington have done 
monumental pieces of work of more or less note; those 
of Miss Hoffman and Mrs. Huntington are in Paris and 
London, as well as in New York. 


42. Walter McEwen, Mary Cassatt, Elizabeth 
Nourse, Julian Story, Max Bohm, Richard E. Miller, 
Myron Barlow, Henry O. Tanner, Frederick Carl 
Frieseke, Alexander Harrison. The Panama Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition was the event which brought the 
American painters largely before the public. The collec- 
tion was the most comprehensive American exhibition 
ever assembled. 


43. The architects of this exposition (1915) were: 
George Kelham, Robert Farquhar, Bakewell & Brown, 
Thomas Hastings, Henry Bacon, McKim, Mead & 
White, Louis C. Mulgardt, Bernard R. Maybeck. The 
mural painters were: Milton Bancroft, Frank Brangwyn, 
William De Leftwich Dodge, Frank Vincent Du Mond, 
Childe Hassam, Robert Reid, Edward Simmons, Charles 
Holloway, Arthur F. Mathews. The sculptors who had 
work on the buildings and on the grounds were: Herbert 
Adams, Robert Aitken, John Bateman, Chester Beach, 
Solon H. Borglum, B. Bufano, Edith W. Burroughs, A. 
Stirling Calder, Earle Cummings, John Flanagan, Sherry 
E. Fry, Isadore Konti, Albert Laessle, Paul Manship, Leo 
Lentelli, Charles Niehaus, Allen Newman, Haig Pati- 
gian, F. G. R. Roth, Albert and August Jaegers, C. C. 
Rumsey, Ralph R. Stackpole, Edgar Walters, Albert 
Weinert, A. A. Weinman, Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, 
Carl Gruppe, Ulric H. Ellerhusen, Frank Elwell. 


44. The plan for the whole was that the buildings, 
sculpture, mural paintings, landscape, and gardening 
should all conform to a definite color scheme, while 
the building material and the sculpture ornamentation 
should be of the same material for the fourteen palaces. 
The imitation travertine was used for the buildings and 
the sculptural decorations. The colors used were French 
green, orange, cerulean blue, and Pompeian red with 
their varying hues. The gardens with each planting 
amounting to from two hundred and fifty thousand to five 
hundred thousand settings conformed in color, and the 
murals conformed, and the hundreds of waving pen- 
nants were the same kindred color notes, making the 
unit complete. 

45. Impressionism came about in the study of light: 
the effect of the sun upon the object, the passing of the 
sun’s light—the fleetness, the effect of color upon color, 
and the desire to obtain the vibration of color. It proba- 
bly started with the English painter Turner; it was 
brought to its maturity by the French group of Impres- 
sionists. The manner of painting is frequently called 
‘‘broken color’’ because of the way the paint is applied 
to the canvas without mixing, and in small dashes, dots, 
or even more daring long strokes. 

46. The most difficult point for the layman to ac- 
cept in Impressionism is probably the fact that shadows 
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retain color and are not the dull drabs or browns of the 
older schools of painting. White is never white in the sun, 
except possibly the highest light in the brightest spot; 
white takes on shades of any color that is about it. The 
white cow in the green shaded meadow is truthfully the 
“‘purple cow’’ of fame. 

47- The modern treatment of snow is an evolution 
of Impressionism. Jonas Lie, Hobart Nichols, Walter 
Palmer, Edward Redfield, Elmer Schofield, Gardner 
Symons, Ernest Albert, and Walter Palmer are some of 
the men who paint snow. John Twachtman, Emil Carl- 
son, J. Alden Weir, Willard Metcalf, Edward Redfield, 
Dwight Tryon, Thomas Dewing, often painted spring. 
Henry Ranger, John J. Enneking, Alexander Wyant, 
William Keith are among those who have done notable 
wood interiors. 

48. J.C. Johansen, Henry Rittenberg, Leopold Seyf- 
fert, Wayman Adams, Leslie Thompson, Thomas An- 
schutz, Henry Salem Hubbell, Ivan Olinsky, Wilton 
Lockwood, William Paxton, Philip Hale, are a few of 
the men known for their portrait-painting. John Trum- 
bull's ‘‘Alexander Hamilton’? and Gilbert Stuart’s 
**Washington and Martha Washington’’ in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, Thomas Sully’s ‘‘Mrs. Kemble,’’ 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 
Whistler’s *‘Sarasate,’’ Chase’s portrait of Mrs. Chase, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. Sargent’s portrait of Chase 
in the Metropolitan Museum, New York City. Jean Mc- 
Lane's ‘‘Elizabeth, Queen of Belgium,’’ Cecilia Beaux's 
“Cardinal Mercier’’ in National Gallery collection, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Joseph De Camp’s portrait of Roosevelt, 
White House, Washington, D. C. ‘‘My daughter’’ by 
Frank Benson, self-portrait by Abbott H. Thayer, ‘‘John 
Claik,’’ by Frank Duveneck, in the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Washington D. C. ‘‘Emma Eames,’’ by Julian 
Story, ‘‘Frank Duveneck,’’ by De Camp, in the Cin- 
cinnati Museum. Gari Melcher’s ‘‘Roosevelt,’’ Harvard 
University. 

49. Helen Turner paints a good genre, a fine out- 
of-doors canvas, exquisite still life, and a fine portrait; 
she is a member of the N. A. D., and often serves on 
important juries. Felicia Waldo Howell is doing notable 
pictures of the old New England streets and houses as 
well as the skyscrapers in New York. Jean McLane paints 
a superb portrait, and is especially fortunate with moth- 
ers and children. Jessie Arms Botke is doing a notable 
decorative subject with birds and plants. Lilian West- 
cott Hale does an exceedingly sensitive chjld’s portrait 
and is a master draftsman. Cecilia Beaux recently painted 
a self-portrait for the Uffizi Gallery in Florence. Evelyn 
Withrow, of San Francisco, is a good portrait-painter, a 
splendid draftsman, and the, only woman ever to have 
an exhibition in the National Gallery in London. 

50. Harry Watrous, Douglas Tilden, Robert Aitken, 
Chester Beach, Ellen Emmet Rand, Clara MacChesney, 
Florence Lundborg, William Carrigan, Louise Cox are 
among the well-known artists of New York City who 
were born in California. 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 264) 


nomic situation. One group of diagnosticians pic- 
tures the boundless purchasing capacity of the 
American people and the consequent unlimited 


phasizes the past year’s steadily narrowing mar- 
gin of profit to producers. The Secretary of 


perity, that wages earned by all American la- 
boring men, after making full allowance for the 
rise in cost of living, average 35 per cent above 


Commission officially estimates average pay of 
1916, although average prices have risen only 


16 per cent. Yet, as against even these considera- 
tions, the Labor Bureau, on the basis of wide 


ing men employed in it. The scientific industrial 
management of the present day has been able, 


| partly through progressively greater substitution 


of machinery for human labor, largely because 


possibilities of American production; another em- of greatly increased efficiency by the laborers em- 
| ployed, to produce far more goods with an ac- 


| tually smaiuer staff of working men. Numerous 


Commerce calculates, as one main basis of pros- | annual statements of manufacturing companies 


have reported largely increased net profits along 


| with greatly reduced labor costs. But this very 
| fact introduces another perplexity. If total earn 


and searching official inquiry, reports that em- | 


, 


ployment in manufacturing industry is 5% per | 


cent less than a year ago and 1034 per cent less 
than in 1923, and the Commerce Commission 
estimates that the number of railway employees 
has been reduced a quarter of a million in six 
years. 

The industries themselves have an answer to 
this. Their spokesmen point out that the pros- 
perity of manufacture has been directly con- 
nected with this decrease in the number of work- 





| 


the pre-war scale. The Interstate Commerce | ‘8° of factory labor have been decreasing be- 
| cause of these working economies and the con- 


railway employees as 80 per cent higher than in | sequent reduction of working forces, then what 


becomes of the familiar argument that the re- 
cent great profits of industry were mostly due 
to the large earnings and resultant large expend. 
iture of industrial labor? 


A YEAR AGO AND NOW 


In all this conflict of inference one fact has 
appeared to stand out in the views of the busi- 
ness community regarding the new year. At this 
time, one and two years ago, belief in continuing 
and increasing activity of trade was all but unani- 
mous, and suggestion of influences that might 
conceivably give an unfavorable turn to events 

(Financial Situation, continued on page 52) 
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ments useful to dealers and ex- 
perienced investors. 
cusses from time to time various 
investment principles and differ- 
ent types of investments and is a 
guide for advantageous pur- 
chases. Itoccasionally includes an 
unbiased opinion of prevailing 
market conditions. 
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THE FARMS 


GRICULTURE, nec- 
essarily a diffused 
activity spread over wide dis- 
tances, has failed to share in 
many of the efficiencies possi- 
ble in concentrated industry. 
Power is the keynote of 
American industrial progress. 
And electricity is the only form 
in which power is available as 
service. It is the only kind of 
power which can be delivered 
to the user without the neces- 
sity of the user’s producing it 
for himself. But electricity, in 
its early development, was con- 
fined to short transmission 
distances and was available in 
ample quantity and at reason- 
able cost only in compact cen- 
ters of population. While it 
was in this stage electric serv- 
ice was a conspicuous example 
of an economic asset which 
was not available to the farmer. 
It was only another factor favor- 


ing the congested centers of 
population. Small communi- 
ties had limited electric service 
because isolated local plants 
lacked the features of large 
scale operation and constant 
use of facilities—basic essen- 
tials of efficient electric gener- 
ation—and because they lacked 
the financial resources for ex- 
pansion. Rural sections had no 
electric service. 


, ¥ ¢ 


Dir the development 
of long-distance electric trans- 
mission adequate electric power 
supply outside of the large cities 
became a possibility. By serv- 
ing a wide territory— includ- 
ing a number of small towns 
and mines, oil-wells, quarries, 
irrigationand drainage systems, 
as well as farms located within 
an economic area of distribu- 
tion—froma single economical 
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plant, efficient generation of 
electricity was possible in non- 
metropolitan sections. Thus 
the farms could become part 
of an area amply supplied 
with power. As the farming in- 
dustry and the electric light 
and power industry, through 
coéperative study by their 
authorized representatives, en- 
large their familiarity and un- 
derstanding of each other's 
problems, more and more are 
these economic areas for farm 
electrification broadened. 


> + 


(Our basic problem is large- 
ly that of assembling the capi- 
tal with which to form these 
electric service systems. It has 
been the accomplishment of 
the Middle West Utilities 
Company and other public 
utility investment companies 
to finance and direct the for- 
mation of such widespread 
systems to replace inadequate 
local plants in small commu- 
nities and to bring electric 
service for the first time to 
rural sections. As rural electri- 
fication progresses, the farmers 
are to an ever mounting de- 
gree receiving their share in 
increased efficiency. Farms, asa 
result, are rapidly gaining the 
status of industry in their power 
supply and of the city home in 
their domestic comfort. 


Middle Wed 
Utilities Company 


SERVING 
1924 Communities in 19 States 
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was mostly hypothetical. Possibilities that might 
become unpleasant facts were tentatively recog- 
nized in the “inflationary tendencies” of specu- 
lative financial markets—for instance, in the 
instalment-buying practice, or in the uncertain- 
ties of the “building boom.” But these draw- 
backs were not assigned with evident conviction; 
they were usually described not as imminent 
dangers but as remote and theoretical contingen- 
cies which should be considered only on general 
principles. 

This attitude is at the moment curiously re- 
versed. It is the prophet of reaction who now 
cites tangible facts in the returns of trade; the 
believer in continuous and uninterrupted indus- 
trial expansion has to explain away the facts. 
From this altered basis for argument and predic- 
tion there have already been some odd results. 
Six months ago Wall Street denied outright that 
anything in the nature of trade reaction existed. 
A little later, when statistics of production, dis- 
tribution, and industrial earnings proved un- 
mistakably that business activities were falling 
far below those of 1926, it was argued, not with- 
out plausibility, that for various reasons (such 
as England’s loss of competitive markets because 
of the coal strike and the greatly reduced British 
poaternes & and sagen trade) 1926 was a year 





is served by the Associated System. 
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of such abnormal trade prosperity in America 
that comparison of the results of 1927 was bound 
to be misleading. When, shortly afterward, 
monthly returns of production and distribution 
showed decline below the achievement of three 
or four years prior to 1926, the position was 
shifted to the argument that the mere fact of 
greatly curtailed consumption of goods last au- 
tumn foreshadowed proportionately rapid in- 
crease some time in 1928. 


THE MERCHANT’S POSITION 


These are the perplexities which surround the 
merchant and producer, who will probably move 
cautiously in their plans for the new year. Their 
position, fortunately, is not difficult. Half a 
dozen years ago it would certainly have been 
more troublesome; a prolonged season of con- 
fidence in the business outlook would then have 
taken shape in accumulated stocks of goods 
which, carried on borrowed money, would have 
been pressed on the market for what the mer- 
chandise would bring in the period of reaction, 
with resultant demoralization of the trade. 
Against that result, at all events, the so-called 
“hand-to-mouth buying” policy pursued since 
1923 has been a guarantee. It is even probable 
that the consuming merchants’ plan of placing 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


Gas Consumption Doubled in Last Ten Years 


In one of Thomas Edison's old notebooks are found these words: 
‘*Gas will be manufactured less for lighting, as a result of electrical competition, and more 
for heating, thus enlarging its market and increasing its income. 
The fulfillment of this prophecy is borne out by the fact that now 6% of the gas out- 
put in the United States is used for lighting and 94% for heating. 
throughout the country has doubled in the last ten years. 
Associated System Serves 1 Out of 92 Gas Customers 
From a small beginning in 1852 when the Ithaca (N. Y.) Gas Light Company served 
28 customers, the Associated Gas and Electric System has grown until now it serves 
580,000 customers of whom 184,000 are served with gas. 
There are 17,000,000 gas customers in the United States. 


” 


Gas consumption 


One out of every 92 of these} 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our Annual Report “Q” 


New York 
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orders only for “immediately visible require- 
ments” has shifted the difficulty from retailer 


and middleman to the original producer, there- 
by curtailing output and distribution of manu- | 


factured goods more rapidly than the circum- 


“forward orders.” 

For all these reasons the weekly and monthly 
trade returns will be watched with exceptional 
interest and concern in the next few months, 


“ 


possible and not improbable”; and 1 or 2 were 
undecided. 


AS TO THE “BUSINESS CYCLE” 


But the form of the question, asking distinctly 
if the particular phenomena of our formidable 


| pre-war panics might be reproduced, did not give 
stances would have made probable in the days of | 


the fairest opportunity for opinion on the simple 
fact of alternations in the traditional “business 
cycle.” For judgment on that consideration the 


| nature of individual replies was more inform- 


especially when the traditionally enlightening 
| credit as a reasonably certain preventive of the 


test of “spring trade” preparations is applied to 


the situation. It has also been inevitable, how- | 
ever, that the decrease in trade activity during 


the past nine months should have revived dis- 


cussion of the “‘cycle of prosperity.” It suggested 


a fresh canvass of expert opinion on the ques- 
tion whether the momentous economic changes 
of the decade have or have not put an end to 
that much-discussed economic phenomenon. The 
Magazine of Wall Street, which undertook this 
canvass, elicited some interesting results. Of 102 
responses to the question whether “future panics 
comparable to those of 1893 and 1907” are or 
are not possible, 54 of the authorities appealed 


ing. Practically all of them cite the influence of 
the Federal Reserve toward insuring stability of 


disastrous twenty-year economic cataclysms of 
pre-war days. 

So good a judge as Mr. Theodore E. Burton 
frankly admits that he did not consider the 
danger of recurrent business crises absolutely 


| removed. Secretary Hoover, rejecting altogether 


the supposition of the old-fashioned “terror- 
stricken panic” with its sequel of heart-breaking 
hard times, nevertheless will go no farther 
than to say that the new business methods of 
the last fifteen years “have greatly mitigated the 


| violence of the business cycle.” He does not ad- 


to declared their return impossible; 31 pro- | 
nounced it possible but improbable; 15 voted it | 


mit that these stabilizing forces can be said to 
have insured its abolition. Senator Smoot, one of 
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Commercial Trust Company 
i 1894 


Bank of North America 
Established 1781 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT BONDS 
Merit Your Attention 


The obligations of many countries which 
have attained budgetary equilibrium by their 
own efforts have 
with every basic principle of sound finance. 


These issues offer the discriminating investor 
a generous income return and opportunities 
for substantial enhancement in market value. 


Bank 
of NORTH AMERICA? 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 
PHILADELPHIA 


een issued in accordance 
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Independence Hall at Philadelphia, 

glorious in its historic surroundings 

stands as an ever present reminder 
of every American’s desire. 


Independence 


The courage and determination of our fore- 
fathers made possible our present National 
well-being. Thrift and the continuous purchase 
of sound securities will make possible for the 
provident, monetary independence in their de- 
clining years. 
This old-established investment banking institu- 
tion, with its proven ability in the selection of 
safe investments over a period of more than 
half a century, has earned the confidence of 
thousands of investors in every state of the 
United States and in more than 50 countries 
and territories abroad. 
It merits your confidence too, and the securi- 
ties which we recommend to you may be re- 
garded as a safe investment for your funds. 

Let us furnish detailed infor- 

mation concerning this House 


and the sound investments it 
offers. 


Send for Booklet “1-49” 


“The F.H.SMITH Oo. 


*Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 


Branch Offices in—Chicago—and Other Cities 


Kindly send without obligation your investment booklet 
and information relative to investments you offer. 


NaMeE 





ADDRESs__ 
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our highest and most conservative congressional 
experts on finance, asserts that even the Fed. 
eral Reserve could not under certain conditions 


| stand in the way of formidable reaction; that 
| “a general practice of living beyond one’s means, 


of running wildly into debt, of keeping up the 
expenses of State and national governments be. 
yond what the people can afford to meet,” would 


| be bound to-day to have the disastrous effect on 


the economic organism which they used to have, 
FACTORS MAKING FOR HOPEFULNESS 

None of these judgments give any clew to the 
question where the country’s trade and indus- 
try stand to-day in the “cycle of prosperity,” if 
such cycles are still an economic fact. None of 


| them appeared to contemplate such downward 


| sweep in trade activity as used to recur, at fairly 


regular intervals, in our comparatively recent 


| past. Undoubtedly they would hold, not only 


that the old-time “money-hoarding panic” has 


| gone forever from the American economic sys- 











tem, but that, if the alternating downward move- 
ments of the cycle are themselves inevitable, they 
will be less severe, their continuance will be 


| shorter, and perhaps their recurrence will be 
| more widely separated, than in older days. Prob- 


ably the consensus of experienced judgment will 
be that the cautious and more or less doubtful 
view of the present situation, of which there 
were evidences months ago and which prevailed 
rather widely at the year-end in the business 
community outside of Wall Street, is itself a 
safeguard. It is when the merchant and the 
producer take their cue from an enthusiastic 
Wall Street, insisting (as in 1919 and 1920) that 
all unpleasant economic principles or precedent 
of the past have no application nowadays, that 
the danger-signal has to be raised. 

It is with this somewhat complicated feeling 
in regard to the business outlook that the course 
of events in 1928 is being watched. The preva- 
lent attitude of mind varies between suspended 


| judgment as to the course of trade activity in 


| fortable prosperity” will continue. 


1928 and positive faith that the forward move- 


| ment, quickly resumed, will be carried to a 


higher level of achievement than at any previous 
time. The strong drift of opinion undoubtedly 


| is that the industrial reaction which marked 


the last half of 1927 will not be carried further 
or last much longer, and that what Mr. Coolidge 


in his presidential message described as “‘com- 
But all 


| thoughtful observers are puzzled in at least some 


particulars regarding the immediate future; their 


A| perplexities are likely to be removed only by the 
mT tangible evidence of events for 1928 as a whole. 
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GAS—NATURAL AND MANUFACTURED 


cAn Important Division of Cities Service 


One of the most important activities 
of the Cities Service organization is 
the production and eed of gas 
for domestic and industrial use. 


Cities Service markets gas for 
2,000,000 people in 200 communities 
in the United States and in 70 com- 
munities in Canada. 


Cities Service has large plants for the 
production of manufactured gas which 
it distributes through 1800 miles of its 
own gas mains. Cities Service natural 
gas comes from more than 1700 pro- 
ductive gas wells and is transported 
from these wells through more than 
7700 miles of its own natural gas pipe- 
line system. 


The production and distribution of 
natural and manufactured gas is only 
one of the activities of Cities Service— 
Its Petroleum Division produces over 
10,000,000 barrels of oil every year 


from its own wells and markets petro- 
leum products refined in its own re- 
fineries through its marketing system 
in 2600 communities. 


Its Electric Light and Power Division 
anes yearly more than1,300,000,000 
kilowatt hours of electricity to hun- 
dreds of thousands of customers in 
400 communities. 


Now in its 17th year, Cities Service 
has over 20,000 trained employees 
serving its customers. Investorsin the 
securities of the organization number 
over 300,000, including trust com- 
panies, banks, insurance companies 
and other institutions as well as indi- 
viduals living in every state of the 
Union and in 37 foreign countries. 

Send for a copy of “Serving A Nation,” an illustrated 
booklet docstibinn the growth and activities of the 
Cities Service organization and its fiscal agents, Henry 
L. Doherty & Company. It will be sent free upon re- 


quest to Cities Service Company, 60 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


Cavaliers, on Fridays at 8 p. m. Eastern Standard Time through the following stations 4,, 
of the National Broadcasting Company: WEAF, WLIT, WEEI, WGR, WRC, WCAE 


{oes by the Cities Service Concert Orchestra assisted by the Cities Service 
*e 


WTAM, WWJ, WSAI, WEBH, WOC, WCCO, WDAF, KVOO, WFAA, KSD, WTIC. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


‘Diversified Interests 


ON 


Unified Control 
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The investment 
strength of com- 
panies supplying 
electricity, gas and 
transportation lies 


primarily in the 
indispensable 
character of the 
services which they 
render. 


With a constantly growing business 
as the uses of electricity become 
more widespread in Chicago, COM- 
MONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 
shows a thirty-seven-year record of 
uninterrupted quarterly dividend 
payments. We represent this and 
other public utility companies oper- 
ating in 23 states. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., 
CHICAGO 
New York St. Louis 


Minneapolis Milwaukee 
Louisville Indianapolis 
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QUESTIONS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


From the viewpoint not only of practical 
business expectations but of economic theory 
there are several disputed questions which these 
events may settle. One is the question whether 
overflowing bank resources, abundant credit, 
and easy money, whose continuance seems just 
now to be entirely probable, can of themselves 
insure expanding trade prosperity, regardless of 
other influences. The fact that, while the res- 
ervoir of credit was able in 1927 to increase by 
$930,000,000 the bank loans made to New York 
dealers in stocks and bonds, loans of the class 
which includes commercial borrowings should 
actually have decreased at all member banks in 
the Federal Reserve, has greatly obscured this 
matter. Another question which may be an- 
swered by the course of the great industrial mar- 
kets, is the uncertainty whether the recent ad- 
mitted shrinkage in demand resulted from purely 
accidental circumstances of 1927, or from pre- 
vious over-anticipation of consumers’ needs, or 
from actual change in the consumer’s attitude. 
The determination of this question by events 
ought also to prove whether or not the recent 
reaction involved such accumulation of new en- 
ergy and unfilled requirements as will insure a 
proportionately sudden and rapid expansion of 
producing activities when the turn comes. 

The widely varying ideas concerning the 
longer financial and economic influence of in- 
stalment buying, as pursued and promoted dur- 
ing the last few years, may find confirmation on 
the one side or the other. So may the still obscure 
question whether the low prices for industrial 
products are a benefit or a menace to trade pros 
perity and, in either case, what will be the next 
definite trend of prices. There might be added 
as yet another disputed question, to whose solu- 
tion the events of 1928 will certainly contribute, 
the actual facts regarding the influence of a 


presidential campaign on the course sof trade. 


It is by no means impossible that, in the space 


| of not very many months, misgiving over these 


seemingly doubttul considerations will have been 
dispelled, with business activities moving along 
at a pace outdistancing the brilliant achievement 
of 1925 and 1926. The Stock Exchange has em- 
bodied this expectation in the market's action 
during 1927; the prediction was openly made in 
the year’s later months by certain industrial man- 
agers. The result will be watched with quite as 
much absorbing interest by the theoretical econ- 
omist as by the practical business man; for these 
are days in which even economic theory has 
been reconstructed. 






































International Securities | A Fixed Investment in 
Corporation of America America’s Prosperity 


Representing common stock owner- 
ship in 30 basic American industries 
of recognized standing and earning 
capacity, such as New York Central, 
Pullman, Standard Oil, U. S. Steel, 
General Electric, American Can, etc., 


‘ | Fixed Trust Shares 
Second International constitute in effect a permanent in- 


vestment in America’s prosperity. 


e,e o 

Securities Corporation Steady year-to-year dividends are 
stabilized and protected by a Cash 

Reserve Fund. Continued soundness 

of the investment is assured because 

no substitutions may be made in the 

underlying stocks, 

Send for descriptive Booklet, “A Fixed 

Investment in America’s Prosperity.” 





For information about these investment trusts, | AMERICAN BASIC- BUSINESS 
address AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST SHARES CORPORATION 


= 67 Wall Street 











(A Massachusetts Trust), 50 Pine St., New York 












































How They Get Ahead 


Shrewdness in investing spare earnings is 

up tantial “rainy day’’ reserves 
for teachers, clergymen, physicians, merchants 
and salaried people. In addition to better- 
than-average interest, paid four times a year, 
owners of PARTICIPATING BONDS re- 
ceive, once a year, a share of the profits. Their 
money grows quickly — surely — safely, in- 
vested and reinvested in 


Participating Bonds 


These sound and seasoned bonds will accele- 
rate YOUR investment plan, too. In addition 
to regular 6% interest, these bonds pay an 
EXTRA PARTICIPATION in the profits 
each year. 





taxes keen interest in the Annual Meeting 
of the stockholders of this company, on the amuse Send coupon for Participation Circular qamme 
last Monday of every February. From this 
stately pillared assembly hall, the entire pro- 
ceedings are also broadcast. Listen in and 


learn facts about operation and earnings. 
Commonwealth Edison Company Clarance Hodson s fh 


The Central Station Serving Chicago PECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
Ci y has paid 158 consecutive YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


h Edison Ci 
divid. lders. Sen h book. 
; ena etgnocko Chicago Stock Kzchange. | 165 Broadway - New York 
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INVESTORS AND THEIR INVESTMENTS 





OME folks think we are no better off now when 
there are so many different forms of invest- 
ments than when there were only “governments” 
and “rails.” They were the “good old days.” 
Fortunately most of the investors of to-day don’t 
know too much about those times. These are 
the good days, because these are the days of 
wide-spread information. There is no secret path 
to the rudiments, at least, of investment knowl- 
edge. It isan open road. Any one who is will- 
ing to study can travel it. 


Among our many modern forms of investment, 
there are United States and foreign government 
bonds. There are state, county, and city bonds. 
There are corporation bonds and stocks in the in- 
dustrial group. There are the newer public utility 
securities. There are the old-fashioned real estate 
mortgages and the newer-fashioned real estate 
bonds. Also, there are the still newer investment 
trusts. Along the road are “service stations” of 
both information and advice. As examples, see 
the financial advertisements in this magazine. 


These advertisements are, the outward and 
visible sign of the change that has come over the 
investing of money. First one went to one’s 
lawyer or local banker for all kinds of advice, in- 
cluding investment logic. Each made a brave 
effort to serve. Meantime the financing of busi- 
nesses through stock and bond issues grew apace 
and then investing of money gradually became a 
business of itself. Lawyers largely dropped out 
of the picture and became valuable clients them- 
selves of the specialists in bonds. Some bankers 
pondered over the bond business, and hesitated 
to go in, fearing a drain on deposits. Individual 
bond houses multiplied here and there. The 
bond salesman became a factor. The larger 
banks went right in and organized their own 
Bond Departments. Some established large sub- 
sidiary investment companies. To-day invest- 
ment banking is one of the country’s most at- 
tractive businesses and makes a stronger appeal 


to young men than almost any other. In a re- 
cent address President Hayes of the Investment 
Bankers Association referred to his business as 
“the investment banking profession.” 


Just look at the development of the machin- 
ery for investment making. The New York 
Stock Exchange has 1,100 members. Those men, 
closely knit, highly disciplined, carefully watched, 
control the destinies of over 600 firms,—473 in 
New York City and 131 elsewhere. Their ac- 
tivities scatter out still farther through 962 
branch offices in 292 cities in 41 States and ter- 
ritories and four foreign countries. This Ex- 
change is certainly the most highly organized dis- 
tributing machine in existence. Its “merchan- 
dise” (of course, it has nothing to sell—it is only 
a market-place) consists of some 2,500 stocks and 
bonds, which are “listed” for trading. In about 
one-third of these securities there is more or less 
of a market day after day. They count it a 
rather poor five-h@* ~sion, which does not re- 
cord transactions in :aore than 2,000,000 shares 
of stock, and the total daily bond sales are likely 
to go over $10,000,000. 


The investment business, as distinguished from 
the trading activities of the Exchange, was un- 
organized until the Investment Bankers Associ- 
ation of America was formed in 1912. Its more 
than 700 member houses handle the bulk of the 
investment business of this country, and figure 
seriously in much of the rest of the world’s financ- 
ing. It is a studying and a working organiza- 
tion. It has some 20 standirg committees, con- 
sisting of 225 active investment bankers, consid- 
ering every phase of the problems of origina- 
tion and distribution of securities. It is one of 
American business men’s most effective and in- 
telligent organizations. 


The announcements of banks and bond houses 
which offer their service in the investment of 
money are included in this magazine by way of 
suggestion to readers. 





« 


No. 6 in this series will be “How to Buy Securities by Mail” 
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HEAT is Nature’s best relief for pain. Nothing 
soothes like sunlight. The warm penetrating elec- 
tric rays of Thermolite reach pain better than any 
other heat. Always ready day or night. 

The safest treatment for: 

Lumbago Sprains Rheumatism Neuritis 
Burns Neuralgia Abdominal and other pains 
Every home needs Thermolite, Ideal for drying hair, 
warming extremities and treating any ailment relieved 
by heat. Thermolite is not offered as a cure all, but on 
its proven merits. Recognized and endorsed by physi- 
cians everywhere. Used in government and other 
hospitals. Economical, convenient. Fits any light 
socket. Any one can useit. Safe as Sunlight. 

Genuine Thermolites are branded. Made to give last- 

ing satisfaction and better results. Avoid substitutes. Choose a St Yau be enduring satis- 

Sold by druggists, surgical or electrical dealers and all faction of superb musical quality and exquisite design. 
: Through the years it remains a priceless possession. Ask 


Grand for the 









a Straube dealer to explain Straube's exclusive features. 
Grands, Reproducing Grands, Player, Uprights. 





Write for interesting li e explains special trial offer. Nationally advertised, Nationally priced from 
G. McFADDIN & CO., 36 St., N.Y., Est. 1874 $385 up, f.0.b. Hammond, Indiana. 
oe re STRAUBE PIANO CO. __ 203 Manila Avenue 
For Sciatica For Neuralgia For the Hair For Cramps Hammond, Indiana 

















GRANDS ~ PLAYERS ~ UPRIGHTS 
REPRODUCING GRANDS 
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| OUR SPECIALTIES . 


——_ we A BPe 


Ask for Catalog 


ROSES 


Our new completely revised Rose Catalog is profusely illustrated in color, describing 
and pricing nearly a thousand varieties of older favorite Roses as well as the newest 
novelties" Accurate descriptions are given with comments on their merits and de- 
merits. All are perfectly classified “a arranged to make ordering easy. 


Visit Nursery 





Bobbink & Atkins 


Magnolias, Azalea Mollis and Pontica, Hardy Evergreen Azaleas, Lilacs, Cotoneas- 
ters, Japanese Maples and Weeping Flowering Cherries, Blue Spruce, grafted, Koster 
and Moerheimi varieties, Red Dogwood, Rhododendrons. If interested please write. 


In your request it is important to state definitely what you intend to plant, as we 
issue several catalogs. 








NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY | 
J 
























Robbing 
: the Stairs 
: of their 


Terror 





Should Invalids 
Be Imprisoned ? 


# gees Sedgwick Invalid Elevator en- 
ables invalids to move freely from 
floor to floor. It is a blessing to the aged 
and infirm to whom stair-climbing is an 
ordeal and a constant peril. 


Write for ‘‘Robbing the Stairs of Their Terror,” 

@ folder descriptive of the elevator which has released 

more than a thousand invalids from confinement to 
a single floor. 


SepGwick MACHINE Works 
155 West 15th Street New York 


Manufacturers of Fuel Lifts, Trunk Lifts 
and Dumb Waiters for the Home 




















BRIDGE PRIZES, 
FAVORS AND GIFTS 


Send postcard for 64-page Pohlson 
Gift Book filled with prize and 
gift suggestions. Vo. 5204. Extra 
large Lemon Reamer, decorated in 
permanent colors. $7 postpaid. 


POHLSON’S 








Department 49 Pawtucket, R. I. 











BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


A Superior Tooth Powder 
BROWN’S Givcnckstes DENTIFRICE 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON BOSTON, MASS, 




















World’sLargest DahliaGrower 


Send today for my Free large Catalogue 
on Dahlias, Glads, Iris, Peonies, Phlox, 
Flowering Shrubs and Perennials. 


J. K. ALEXANDER (The Dahlia King) 
132 Central St. East Bridgewater, Mass. 





THE CLUB CORNER 
(Continued from page 264h) 


Alexander Harrison: Brush and Pencil, vol. 4> PP. 133- 
144 
Alexander Harrison: Dewhurst’s Impressionist Painting 
Alexander Harrison: Hartman’s History of American Art 
Charles Woodbury: International Studio, vol. 42, supp., 
pp. 71-78. 
Charles Woodbury: Brush and Pencil, vol. 6, pp. 1-12. 
Charles Woodbury: Art and Progress, vol. 4, p. 761, 
Charles Woodbury: Woodbury’s Personality in Paintin 
Frederick Waugh: International Studio, vol. 37> Pp , 


| 246 
Frederick Waugh: Arts and Decorations, vol. 1, p. r11. 
Frederick Waugh: International Studio, vol. 74, Dp. 25 
35- 
Gifford Beal: International Studio, vol. 44, supp., p. 29 


Gifford Beal: Brush and Pencil, Feb., 1907. 

Leon Dabo: International Studio, vol. 39, pp. LV, LXU 

Leon Dabo: Current Literature, vol. 41, p. 524. 

Leon Dabo: Brush and Pencil, vol. 17, p. 3. 

Leon Dabo: Review of Reviews, Feb., 1910. 

Leon Dabo: Craftsman, Dec., 1907. 

Paul Dougherty: International Studio, vol. 7 

Paul Dougherty: International Studio, vol. 3 
182. 

Paul Dougherty: International Studio, vol. 37, p. 246. 

Armin Hansen: American Magazine of Art, June, 1923. 

Jack Wilkinson Smith: American Magazine of Art, June, 
1924. 

Guy Rose: American Magazine of Art, June, 1924. 

Guy Rose: International Studio, May, 1925. 

Benjamin Brown: American Magazine of Art, June, 
1924. 

Benjamin Brown: International Studio, July, 1925. 

Wm. Ritschel: International Studio, vol. 28, p. LI. 

Wm. Ritschel: International Studio, vol. 46, p. LXXXIX. 

Eric Hudson: International Studio, vol. 75, pp. 2-6, 
Nov., 1922. 


» P- 20. 


" pp- 150- 


HOOSIER GROUP OF INDIANA 


Art and Artists of Indiana: Mary Q. Burnet, Century 
Publishing Company. 

The Art and Work of Theodore T. Steele: American 
Magazine of Art, Aug., 1917. 


JAPANESE INFLUENCE UPON AMERICAN PAINTING 


Is There a Sublimity in Japanese Art?: Art World, July, 
1917. f 

Japanese Art: International Studio, vol. 57, pp. 164-176. 

Chinese Influence on Art: House Beautiful, June, 1917. 

Chinese Influence on Art: House and Garden, Aug., 
1921. 


ARTICLES UPON AMERICAN PAINTING 


Craftsman: vol. 15, p. 520. 
Craftsman: vol. 16, p. 50. 
Craftsman: vol. 16, p. 176. 
Bookman: vol. 46, pp. 38-44. 
Bookman: vol. 46, pp. 413-423. 
Craftsman: vol, 15, p. 515. 
Current Opinion: vol. 64, p. 352+ 
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Queen Henrietta Maria and the Dwarf, Sir Geoffrey Hudson. 


From the painting by Van Dyck at the Duveen Gallery. 


—-See “The Field of Art,” page 367. 





